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"HO MAN OARED FOB MT SOUL."~Pialm 142,pC^« 

Theologians have disputed about every doctrine which 
they could possibly make a subject of strife, but there are 
a few great principles of religion so clear and fundamental 
that they are admitted to be true by men of every sect. 
Among these first principles is the truth that spiritual 
interests A&s SUPREME. Every religious man believes 
that while bodily wants are to be duly supplied — and the 
human mind deserves all possible culture — the immortal 
soul is of far greater importance. Our physical frames 
must soon be cast aside like garments worn out or out- 
grown ; mere vigor and breadth of intellect may be united 
with thorough meanness and intense misery ; but the vir- 
tues of the spirit, proving our fidelity to Jesus and our 
relationship to God, are the appointed means of eternal 
growth, progress, and joy. The first duty of man is holi- 
ness before the Lord. No labor or pleasure is worthy of 
his favor unless it tends to increase his gratitude to his 
Maker and his love to his fellow men. It is better to die 
ignorant yet affectionate, than enlightened and selfish, for 
Heaven is the sphere of love rather than of learning. It 
is better to be righteous and poor than to be great and 
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rich yet sinful, for " what shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? " This do* 
trine is proclaimed from every Christian pulpit, Romanist 
or Protestant, orthodox or heterodox, high church or low 
church, new school or old school, and it finds a response 
in the consciences of all who hear. 

Another great principle of Christianity is this, the 
brotherhood op the race, the duty op loving our. 
neighbors as ourselves and op taking the same deep 
and lively interest in their spiritual safety that 
we take in our own 'Salvation. No Christian has a 
right to be contented with his abundant blessings and his 
own exemption from evil. He is solemnly bound to pray 
and labor with all his might for the true happiness and the 
lasting glory of his neighbors, his fellow citizens, his 
fellow men. Christian sympathy knows no limits, save the 
boundaries of the human race. We must feel for the 
hungry and naked, however remote — we must pity the 
ignorant, though of foreign countries and on the other side 
of the globe — above ail for the erring and sinful, who are 
wronging their own souls and offending against the laws 
of a jost God who is not mocked, but rendereth unto every 
man according to his deeds, for these our brethren in im- 
minent spiritual peril, we should manifest the deepest 
concern and the most pungent sorrow. 

When stated in this abstract way, I suppose these doc- 
trines would be approved in every Christian assembly. 
While they are left vague and indirect, they seldom excite 
any commotion. In the forty thousand churches of this 
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country multitudes of drowsy believers are at this moment 
nodding assent to these harmless truisms of the gospel. 
But, my friends, if the pulpit deserves existence, if the pul- 
pit is to live another century, it must not content itself 
with generalities that neither spur the righteous nor disturb 
the sinful It must bring the precepts of the gospel in 
direct and glowing contact with the hearts and conscien- 
ces of men. The aims and habits of those whom it ad- 
dresses must be so weighed in the unerring scales of Chris- 
tian truth, that no man shall leave the sanctuary without 
seeing and feeling too, wherein and how much he is found 
to be wanting. Therefore, I invite your attention to some 
thoughts on the criminal indifference with which the 
spiritual welfare of immortal beings is regarded by the 
men and the churches of this community. 

And first, I say, that while we assent to the statement 
that the interests of the soul are supreme, our daily lives 
do not always endorse and commend the blessed truth. 
Are not bodily pleasures prized more than the delights of 
the spirit 1 Do we not give our best energies to laying 
up treasures on earth, where moth and rust do corrupt ? 
Is not more sympathy excited by tales of physical suffer- 
ing than by news of spiritual want and woe ? I wish I 
could give a negative response to all these questions in the 
name of the whole community. But with my present con- 
victions, I dare not assume the responsibility of saying we 
are not at all guilty. I know we are guilty to a greater 
or less extent " If we say that we have no sin, ,we deceive 
ourselves and the truth is not in us." 
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In how many households of this city is the family altar 
as well attended as the dinner table ? At how many of 
our parties do we talk more of good books, noble men, 
Christ-like women and the great enterprises of benevolence, 
than of which we shall eat, what we shall drink, and what 
others around us have put on ? When we inquire about 
a man's " worth," do we allude to the services he renders 
others, or his ability to make others serve him — to his 
words of kindness and his deeds of charity, or to his 
money to loan, and his corner lots? We pity the poor 
heathen who prays to stones; but did not millions of 
American Christians worship stocks, until the pressure in 
the money market demolished some of these false gods ? 
Has the fact that one third of the inhabitants of Detroit 
attend no place of worship, and wait in vain for the 
promised preaching of the gospel to the poor — has this 
notorious spiritual destitution of our neighbors awakened 
half the interest excited by the knowledge of physical 
want ? Have we not shown more concern for raiment than 
! for righteousness, and thought more of a supply of soup 

J for the perishing body than of salvation from sin for the 

• immortal soul? My friends, the demand for earnest 

] warnings against the worship of the senses and the idolatry 

i of wealth never ceases to be pressing. The terrible evil 

\ of sin and the worth and dignity of a human spirit — the 

| actual degradation and the possible greatness and gran- 

' deur of man are themes of undying interest We need 

the most startling monitors of the brief existence of our 
bodies, and ever fresh and beautiful revelations of the in- 
finite worth of our souls. 



If spiritual interests are supreme— if this short life is 
not our whole career, but into the future world we are to 
oarr y our characters and to be happy in exact proportion 
to our love and practice of virtue, and wretched in the pre- 
cise measure of our bondage to selfishness and sin — if there 
be any truth in the precepts of the gospel and any beauty 
and power in the example of Jesus, do we not need to 
change many of our habits ? must we not purify and ennoble 
the most of our aims % 

Just think of the revolution that would be wrought by 
a profound and universal conviction of the supreme impor- 
tance of spiritual interests ! Children are taught too fre- 
quently, by example, if not by precept, that worldly success 
is the great object of life. If the interests of the soul were 
duly valued, the young would no longer be instructed to 
be honest and generous, if convenient, but rich and fa- 
mous at all hazards. Yioe would be dreaded more than 
obscurity, and selfishness be esteemed worse than want 
Each parent's daily life would preach, with surpassing 
beauty and power, the grand doctrine that while wealth 
and fame are not evils in themselves, they are mere messes 
of pottage for which no true man will ever exchange his 
priceless birthright of purity and love. Instead of answer- 
ing the question " Who of our neighbors have failed," by 
pointing to those whose notes are protested or whose cof- 
fers are empty, Christian faith would direct our attention 
to those who are declared insolvent in the Court of 
Heaven's Chancery. I care not how vast their possessions 
the men who neglect their children, and have been unfaitJ>- 



ful to their wives, and unmindful of the poor and oppres- 
sed, and ungrateful to God, they are bankrupts in spirit 
and have made the worst of all possible failures. Instead 
of haying our deepest excitement oooasioned by the wan- 
dering away from home of such little children as the girl 
who was advertised in this pulpit last Sunday, our pro- 
foundest grief would be caused by the careers of those 
grown up men and women who, every year in this city, err 
and stray from the ways of innocence to the paths of vice. 
What are a few days and nights of cold and hunger for a 
little truant, compared with the agonies of remorse and 
hopelessness of sorrow that exist all around us? " Many 
a child that has not quitted its father's roof, has gone far 
away from truth and duty — lost to purity — lost to peace 
and yet there is little sensation in the community."* 
When our eyes are opened to the value of the soul, the 
spectacle of departed virtue will seem sadder than any 
funeral procession, and we shall wear mourning for the 
unworthy who live on earth, not for the good who have 
passed on to glory. 

I would not say a word to lessen any one's interest in 
the bodily sufferings of the poor and lowly, but I must say 
that our present modes of benevolence are exceedingly un- 
satisfactory. He is a wretched libel upon human nature 
who can deny food and clothing to the needy, but it is an 
infidel humanity and an unchristian charity that contents, 
itself with such works. Flesh and blood derive their chief 
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importance from the fact that they are the tabernacles of 
immortal spirits, and in vain do we repair the house if we 
despise the tenant. Christian philanthropy will never 
rest until it feeds the hungry with that bread which came 
down from heaven, and refreshes the thirsty with that liv- 
ing water, of which, if a man drink, he shall never thirst 
again. The poor need Missionaries as well as overseers. If 
they are to exist only to plunge deeper into sin and misery, 
it were better for them to die. How dare we help a man 
to live without any effort to make his life a blessing ? 
There are continued existences for which I should not like 
to be responsible. Let us beware how we nourish the body 
that is tenanted by a starved souL Christ is a bet- 
ter friend to the poor than all our bakers and tailors. The 
great thought of an Almighty Father can cheer in the 
darkest hour, and soften the hardest lot. Through the 
small window of the hut of a believer in God, streams the 
glorious light of immortal hope, and from his low door- 
way there is a path that leads to Heaven. 

And now let us look at our subject in another light. In- 
difference to the spiritual welfare of men is a sin of which all 
Christian sects may easily be convicted. The denominations 
styled liberal are not true to their doctrines, of the vast, 
the indescribable evil of sin, and the priceless worth of the 
meanest man. If we felt thoroughly all that we profess, 
our hands would be clean and our hearts pure ; and from 
our example there would be ever flowing streams of the 
most saving influences. But while I admit, with frankness 
and sorrow, the short-comings of those who are called libe- 
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ral, I cannot repress the conviction that the indifference 
with which those who are called evangelical regard the 
eternal welfare of the great mass of their kind is perfectly 
appalling. With their views of the limits of probation, 
and the conditions of safety, I cannot express my aston- 
ishment at their serenity and deliberation. If I am not 
mistaken — and I am almost sure that I am not — this is 
the doctrine of the orthodox churches. All men are born 
depraved ; they are. by nature, children of wrath, deserv- 
ing the everlasting displeasure of. God. In his mercy, the 
Most High has appointed one and only one means of es- 
cape from endless misery. It is a belief in the doctrines 
of certain creeds and catechisms, including the Trinity, 
salvation by faith in the merits of Christ alone, and the 
never-ending punishment of those who die unconverted. 
Without this peculiar faith, and this peculiar conversion, 
no man can escape hell. All sects who do not find these 
doctrines in the Bible — however strenuously they may in- 
sist that they are Christians, and however earnestly they 
may strive to believe all that Christ said, and to imitate 
the Saviour's example, are in dangerous and fatal error. 
The doors of Christian Associations have been and ought 
to be slammed in their faces. In common with other un- 
converted men, they are beyond the pale of " evangelical " 
sympathies and hopes. Such are the conditions of salva- 
tion as laid down by the orthodox churches. And mark 
what vast numbers of mankind must be now writhing in 
torment ; and note, also, the the myriads of the living who 
are within a few days or years of endless ruin ! Nine- 
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tenths of the human raee have never heard the name of 
Christ. Four- fifths of the present inhabitants of the Uni- 
ted States are outside of the " evangelical church," with 
no valid hope of heaven. This number includes not only 
the worldly and the vile, but some whose " mere morality " 
is unexceptionable. There, among the hopeless, are Horace 
Mann, the great apostle of education, Catherine Sedgwick, 
the eloquent preacher of household virtues, and Dorothea 
Dix, the friend of the insane. These " amiable heretics " 
must share the fate of Amos Lawrence, Wm. Ellery Chan- 
ging, Joseph Story and Henry Ware. It is hard to Have 
them lost, but the essential doctrines of orthodoxy cannot 
be made to exempt them from outer darkness where there 
is weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth. Much as 
evangelical individuals may desire it, the salvation of such 
persons cannot be admitted without impeaching the abso- 
lute necessity of dogmas that they have rejected. 

A few nights ago, as I was walking toward the centre 
of the city, I saw flames pouring out of the chimney of a 
house on Howard street. In a moment, cries of " fire " 
resounded in every direction, and the quick clang of several 
alarm bells soon aroused half the town. I was glad to 
note this interest in the welfare of property. Last autumn 
the whole nation was thrilled by tidings of the loss of the 
ocean steamer Arctic. As the news of the death of sev- 
eral hundred persons flashed along the wires, or flew from 
the press, there was a deep sensation throughout the land, 
and the wail of drowning men and women was echoed from 
Maine to Texas, and from New York to San Francisco. 
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If the burning of a few cheap tenements excites a com- 
motion, and the sudden departure of a hundred spirits oc- 
casions national sadness, who can paint the horror, what 
pen can describe the deep, bitter, wide-spread anguish which 
attends the conviction that human souls are to be con- 
sumed, and every day more victims than were drowned in 
the Arctic tragedy, are, in these United States, by lack of 
orthodox belief and conversion, consigned to utter, and 
endless and hopeless misery f How must the believers in 
such a creed be wrung with a sorrow too great for words ! 
Surely, they can never be so heartless as to smile or jest. 
The charms of gay life are not for them. Oh, no ! the 
thought of God's 'terrible wrath fills the universe with 
gloom. Every believer wears sack-cloth and ashes, and 
his tears are his meat, day and night. He thinks of lost 
relatives and friends, and bewails their hopeless fate, He 
cannot enter the street, or sit by his own fireside, without 
encountering some of that vast multitude who are elected 
to perdition ! Such, I say, is the natural consequence of 
a belief in the popular theology, embraced by an affection- 
ate man, who cares for the souls of his brethren. 

But, my friends, have you ever witnessed this concern ? 
I think I have not. A few persons have told me that > 
they feel it all ; but they have rare skill in concealing their 
emotions. Many of the believers in these fearful creeds 
are quite cheerful men, some are right jolly even. Concern 
for the utter ruin of four-fifths of the immortal souls around 
them, does not prevent considerable attention to business, 
or an occasional resort to festive scenes. Orthodox min- 
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isters have been seen to smile ! Orthodox laymen have 
been heard to laugh ! They do not manifest much 
pity for their unfortunate friends, whose lot is the inevi- 
table fate of the heretic. Instead of warning us of our 
awful danger, they inquire about the price of wheat, and 
ask us " who is mayor 1 " Instead of weeping rivers of 
tears, and heaving long and countless sighs, they invite us 
to their parties, and insist upon our having a good time. 

I confess I do not understand this. I am certainly in 
fatal error, or I am not. If I am not, I do not see why I 
am kept out of Christian Associations. If I am, I do not 
like the general cheerfulness that prevails. It is not kind ; 
it is not considerate. I could not go to a funeral and there 
smile and laugh. If my neighbor were to be hanged to- 
morrow, for murder, it would be a dark day for me. And 
how can the believers in exclusive creeds and catechisms 
be so untimely in their mirth, and so heartless in their in- 
difference. Is the eternal welfare of millions of Americans 
of little consequence ? Can they contemplate millions of 
millions of long, weary years of hopeless misery, without a 
shudder 1 When I am sick, these orthodox friends ask 
kindly about my health. If I were naked and hungry, I 
know they would clothe and feed my body. Why, then, 
are they so regardless of my spiritual interests ? Why 
does no man care for my immortal soul ? 

It is in vain that I hear " courtesy prevents us from in- 
truding unpleasant topics upon your attention. We aro 
too polite to disturb your repose." This is mockery in- 
deed. When we know that they would drive men back 
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from a broken bridge, and drag delicate women from the 
beds of a burning house, we cannot think that courtesy 
will excuse silence about perilled souls. No, no ; one of 
two things must be true : Our evangelical neighbors, while 
they believe that the vast majority of the human race are 
destined to destruction, are determined not to let the fate 
of neighbors or friends interfere with business, or diminish 
pleasure, because none of them care for our souls; or, 
while they assent to horrible dogmas, from which these aw- 
ful conclusions can be logically deduced, they do not thor- 
oughly believe what they have subscribed, and in spite of 
their names and callings, are really liberal Christians, per- 
mitting every man to interpret the Scriptures for himself, 
and trusting that the mercy of God, instead of being limit- 
ed to ten, or twenty, or seventy years, is infinite and endu- 
reth forever. As it seems absolutely necessary to choose 
between an impeachment of heart or head, I prefer the lat- 
ter alternative. Doing unto others as I would have others 
do unto me, I think our evangelical friends do care for 
our souls, and still they are not seriously distressed about 
our chances of salvation. Unconsciously, perhaps, yet 
surely they have come to regard God as a Father rather 
than a Monarch, and to hope more than they fear. 

In the memoir of Dr. Channing, we read that " when 
u he was a boy, his father took him in his chaise, one day, 
" as he was going to hear a famous preacher in the neigh- 
" borhood. Impressed with the conviction that he might 
"learn great tidings from the unseen world, William lis t- 
" ened attentively to the sermon. With very glowing rhe- 
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" toric, the'lost state of man was described, his abandon* 
"merit to evil, helplessness, dependence upon sovereign 
" grace, and the need of earnest prayer as the condition of 
" receiving the Divine aid. In the view of the speaker, a 
" curse seemed to rest upon the earth, and darkness and 
" horror to veil the face of nature. William, for his part, 
" supposed that, henceforth, those who believed would aban- 
" don all other things to seek this salvation, and that amuse- 
" ment and earthly business would no longer occupy a mo* 
u ment. The service over, they went out of church, and hi» 
" father, in answer to the remarks of some person, said, with 
" a decisive tone, ' sound doctrine sir.' ( It is all true, 
" then/ was the boy's inward reflection. A heavy weight 
" fell on his heart. He wanted to speak to his father. He 
" expected his father would speak to him in relation to this 
" tremendous crisis of things. They got into the chaise 
" and rode along, but, absorbed in awful thoughts, he could 
/'not raise his voice. Presently his father began to whis- 
" tie ! At length they reached home ; but instead of call- 
" ing the family together, and telling them of the appalling 
" intelligence which the preacher had given, his father took 
" off his boots, put his feet toward the fire-place, and qui- 
" etly read a newspaper. All things went on as usual. 
" At first he was surprised, but not being given to talking, 
"he asked no explanation, Soon, however, the question 
"rose, 'could what he had heard be true? No; his 
" father did not believe it j people did not believe it ; it 
u was not true.' 

My friends, this discourse has two morals : First, let 
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<us try to increase our own faith in the supreme importance 
of spiritual interests. And secondly, let us beware how we 
charge our brethren unjustly with indifference to our eter- 
nal welfare. The great object of our search should ever 
be the kingdom of God, and His righteousness. The 
heart is often full of liberal Christianity, while the head 
assents to the most flinty dogmas ; and we must not say 
of our cheerful orthodox friends, " no man careth for our 
souls." 
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DISCOURSE 



Brethren, — Alumni of the Divinity School of Harvard 
University : — 

The subject to which I ask your attention to-day 
cannot be more briefly or definitely stated than by 
adoption of the words of the Apostle Paul, "I mag- 
nify my office." The word does not mean exagger- 
ate, but is the same in the original that is often 
translated glorify ; as when it is said, " They glori- 
fied the God of Israel," meaning to declare or pro- 
claim his glory. As here used, it is to assert the 
dignity, or to vindicate the greatness, of the office 
which the Apostle held; — the office, namely, of a 
minister of Christ, a missionary of truth, a preacher 
of righteousness. He spoke particularly with refer- 
ence to his own mission to the Gentiles ; but as this 
is the mission of almost all Christian ministers now, 
we may properly apply his words of vindication to 
the office which, as ministers of Christ, we hold. I 
take the words of the Apostle, therefore, as the exact 
expression of my purpose in the present discourse. 



Brethren, I would magnify our office. After 
twenty-one years of trial, having had good oppor- 
tunity of comparing it with other pursuits and occu- 
pations, — its rewards with their rewards, its useful- 
ness with their usefulness, its work with their work, 
its happiness with their happiness, — I firmly be- 
lieve, and with all calmness but earnestness do assert, 
that among human offices it stands first. As an 
occupation, it is the highest and noblest. In its 
theory, at least, it is the grandest of all. It may not 
satisfy the desire of riches, nor of comfort, nor of 
worldly distinction, as well as some others, and these 
desires must be comparatively abandoned by those 
who enter upon it ; but, when rightly regarded, it 
offers enough to satisfy the highest human ambition, 
to engage the best faculties of mind and heart, and 
may become the highest place of working in which 
human feet can stand. 

I say nothing of those who occupy the position. 
I do not say that the ministers of Christ are, by virtue 
of their office, deserving of the highest respect and 
honor. Nor do I say, that, as a matter of fact, they 
are distinguished for self-denying goodness and faith- 
fulness in the service of God. I do not need to say 
this, nor to discuss the subject at all, either in praise 
or blame; for it is not of the men who fill the office 
that I speak, but of the office itself. It is customary, 
in these times, to say that the office of the ministry 



deserves no respect, and that it depends for its 
respectability upon the man who fills it. I would 
almost reverse that saying. The man may bring con- 
tempt upon himself, by proving himself to be unfit 
for the office, — by making a beggarly use of grand 
opportunities, — by being a self-seeker, when he has 
promised to be the servant of Christ ; but upon the 
office he cannot bring just contempt. "Let God be 
true, though every man be a liar." Whatever may 
be the imperfections and faults of those who stand 
before the world in the Christian ministry, the office 
which they hold is still, by its theory, by its intended 
and proper uses, the highest and the noblest which 
man can fill. 

It is of the office, then, let it be distinctly under- 
stood, that I speak, and not of ourselves or others 
who undertake its duties. We may even feel, and 
justly, that an implied censure is cast upon our own 
deficiencies by every word spoken in magnifying the 
office we hold. But there are reasons why the truth 
needs to be declared, and the dignity of the office, for 
its own sake, maintained. 

We would also regard it from a rational point of 
view, and in a practical light. We would separate it 
from ecclesiastical controversies and historical dis- 
putes. We take it as the office of the teacher of 
Christian truth and righteousness, as we ourselves 
hold it, and as it is held throughout Christendom. 



Thus considered, it is plainly a Christian institution, 
and, as a part of Christianity, of Divine appointment. 
For no one can deny that the office of teacher and 
pastor is recognized in the Christian Scriptures, both 
in theory and practice. The most radical will admit 
that those who, by their knowledge, are competent to 
teach, and, by their practical wisdom and goodness, 
are competent to guide, may rightly be the teachers 
and the guides of the rest. Whether they should be 
set apart as a separate order or not, may be regarded, 
so far as my present argument is concerned, not as a 
question of divine right, but of practical expediency 
and general advantage. For, as a matter of fact, it 
has been found from the beginning, that those to 
whom the duties of teacher and pastor are committed 
need their whole time and energy to do their work, 
and that therefore they must, practically if not theo- 
retically, be a separate class. I believe that it is a 
part of the Christian theory, and that a Christian 
ministry, recognized as such, is essential to the con- 
tinuance of the Christian religion. Small commu- 
nities and limited religious organizations may do 
without it, for a time, by dividing the duties of one 
among many ; but by general experience, and I think 
by the necessity of the case, it has been found, that, 
to secure competent teachers, men need to be edu- 
cated for the purpose, and that the continued per- 
formance of a teacher's and pastor's duty requires 



the continued study and labor of the life. We would 
return, therefore, from whatever starting-point and 
under almost whatever theory, to the practical es- 
tablishment of a Christian ministry. 

From the same considerations comes the necessity 
of providing means of support for those by whom the 
office is filled. It rests upon the impossibility of 
their doing two things at once. It is not to pay 
them for the work done, so much as to put them in 
the position to do the work. It is a payment, not 
to them individually as hirelings, but to the office 
which they hold, and in maintenance of the institu- 
tions for which they labor. I shall refer to this 
point again before I have done ; but here, in passing, 
let me say, that those who make the relation of pas- 
tor and people one of bargain and sale, — so much 
labor done for so much wages paid, — degrade the 
office, however high the rate of payment may be, and 
have no adequate conception of its real dignity. I 
contend that the salary is not paid to me, but to my 
place, and that the important questions are not what 
my talents and ability and industry would enable me 
to earn in another sphere, as a merchant or a lawyer, 
or how much the congregation is able to pay, or 
willing to pay, rather than lose my service ; but the 
only question for me to consider is, How much do I 
need, in the position in which I am placed, to enable 
me to do my work % If less than that is received, after 
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a reasonable degree of self-denial has been exercised, 
the necessity is laid upon me, for my, work's sake, to 
have more; although not unfrequently it may hap- 
pen that the refusal of the supply would impose upon 
me the necessity of greater self-denial, without giving 
me the right of deserting my post. For the question 
is of work and duty, not of comfort and pay. If 
more than that sufficient competency be received, 
although duty may not always require its refusal, it 
is almost sure to become a temptation and a snare. 
I may use it in my work, and with a spirit so Chris- 
tian as to escape the charge or the consciousness of 
self-serving ; but if it betrays me into a life of ease 
and luxury, poverty, and even debt itself, which is 
bondage, might rather, for the work's sake, be en- 
dured. An over-paid ministry is sure to become 
mercenary ; and it is better to avoid that question 
of the great adversary, " Doth Job serve God for 
naught?" 

But I am anticipating my subject and speaking 
out of place. Let me return, then, to its proper 
order, by saying that it is this office of the Christian 
ministry, considered in its broadest relations, and 
separated from all verbal disputes, of which we' 
speak. We speak of it as a Christian institution ; 
or, if you please, a Christian idea, which may be con- 
formed to different human institutions, according to 
the changing necessities of the world. I assert the 



grandeur of the idea, the nobleness of the service, 
the reality of the work, the dignity of the office, by 
whatever name it may be held. 

But why reiterate this expression so often, and 
with such earnestness? Who casts any slur upon it, 
or brings any charge against it? Who cares any- 
thing about it, and why prove your own sensitive- 
ness by undertaking an unnecessary defence ? The 
office of the ministry stands very well among other 
professions, — let it take care of itself. 

But this is the precise point of difficulty. It does 
not take care of itself. The condition of things at 
the present time, as regards the Christian ministry, 
in the matter of demand and supply, is very far from 
being satisfactory. There was nqver greater need of 
a well-educated and zealous ministry than now ; its 
work was never more important or more difficult 
than in this age and country, while the sources of 
supply seem to become continually less, and the 
number of laborers is slowly and scarcely at all in- 
creased. From every department, almost, of the 
Christian Church, the complaint is heard. It is not 
peculiar to our denomination, and perhaps we are suf- 
fering less than some others. But all over the coun- 
try, and perhaps through Christendom, the difficulty 
is felt and acknowledged. And not only is the num- 
ber of candidates small, but there seems to be an 
increasing reluctance among those of decided intel- 
2 
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lectual ability to devote themselves to this work. 
The time was when the brightest and most intelligent 
of each family was set apart for superior education, 
to train him for the Gospel ministry, as the highest 
and most honorable position that he could hold. At 
present, it is coming to be regarded as a distinction 
not to be coveted, and as an office which requires, 
indeed, a good moral character, but for which very 
moderate abilities are quite sufficient. I am afraid, 
that, if it were not that so great facilities are offered 
of almost gratuitous education to those who are 
willing to enter the ministry, the number of candi- 
dates would be extremely small. Among young men 
to whom the choice of a profession is entirely free, 
very few look to the ministry as a desirable place of 
working. 

And not only so, but our ranks are from time to 
time diminished by the withdrawal, not only of those 
who, after a fair experiment, have failed in finding 
work, or who by long service are entitled to a dis- 
charge, but also of many who are yet in the prime 
of life, and whose labors have been crowned with 
honor and success. They come down, as I cannot 
but express it, from the pulpit to the platform, and, 
with seeming gladness, desert the place at the altar 
for the area of politics, or the delights of literature, 
or the intricacies of trade, or whatever other pursuit 
may honorably open to their view. How greatly is 
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this to be regretted, and how severely is Christ thus 
wounded in the house of his friends ! 1 do not im- 
peach their motives, but, on the contrary, believe that 
they are generally actuated by the desire of greater 
usefulness, more than by that of personal ease or 
gain. But I think that their action is herein founded 
upon a serious and alarming mistake. There is no 
more useful sphere of life than that which they 
leave; none more honorable, none more excellent, 
none in which true men are more needed, or in which 
better opportunity is enjoyed of doing real and sub- 
stantial good. If this be so, — as I think will be freely 
confessed by many who look back with regret to the 
work they have forsaken, — if the Gospel ministry be 
thus honorable and useful, why do men leave it vol- 
untarily, and why are the candidates for its labors 
and usefulness so few % 

Many reasons are given, and the acknowledged 
feet is accounted for in different ways. 

I. The peculiar trials and difficulties of a minis- 
ter's life are enumerated, his vexations and disap- 
pointments, the unreasonable demands made upon 
him, the conflicting desires of those whom he would 
serve, and upon whom, for the time, he depends, 
and many other things of this sort, are recited to 
explain why it is an undesirable life. But in answer 
to them all, we may say, that, taking things even as 
they are, there is no class of the community which 
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seems happier or more cheerful, and none to whom, 
upon the whole, the vexations and mortifications of 
life are less, than the profession of which we now 
speak. We may also add, in further, and I think 
decisive reply, that in proportion to the faithfulness 
and self-devotion of the minister himself, and in pro- 
portion as he perceives the reality of his work, he 
fails to see or to feel the trials and vexations of 
1 which so much is made, if indeed they do not cease 
to exist. Every position has its peculiar trials, but, 
frankly speaking, I believe there is none in which 
they are less, or easier to be borne by a man of 
earnest heart, than in that which is occupied by 
the sincere minister of Christ. 

II. Again, the great and arduous labors of the 
profession, the constant strain upon the intellect and 
the wearing exercise of the affections, the necessity 
of being all the time in the study and all the time 
in the parish, the obligation to confine one's self to 
his own religious sphere of action, and still to be 
interested in every one's work, and to be found 
among the leaders of every good enterprise, — these 
inconsistent and exorbitant necessities of the office 
are urged as reasons why sensible men should leave 
or refuse to enter upon its duties. But, after all, it 
is only to say that whoever enters upon the work of 
moral and spiritual regeneration, as a laborer to do 
good, enters upon a boundless field, in which the 
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greatness and the variety of the work, and the ur- 
gency of every part to be done immediately, puzzle 
and confound him, so that he will often exclaim, 
" Who is sufficient for such things V 9 A sensible man 
will soon learn that one person cannot do every- 
thing ; and if his desire is not to shrink from work, 
but, as a servant of Christ, to do the best he can, he 
will soon learn what comes first and what second, 
and how to work to the best advantage in his Mas- 
ter's cause. I apprehend that there are more of us 
who are broken down in health by the ambitious 
desire of knowledge, and of the distinction of being 
learned or eloquent men, than by self-forgetting 
labor, done for Christ's sake, whether in the pulpit 
or in the parish or in works of social reform. I 
also apprehend that the unreasonableness of congre- 
gations and parishes is greatly exaggerated, and that 
there is no relation of social life in which there is 
greater willingness to be satisfied with the evident 
endeavor to serve, than in that of the people towards 
their pastor. Exceptions occur, and very bad ones, 
I know ; and there are congregations whose conduct 
is so unreasonable and contentious, that they might 
well be delivered over in the same company with 
Hymeneus and Alexander, until they learn to behave 
themselves like Christians. But, generally speak- 
ing, the parish is willing to be served and to take 
the service in good part, provided that their pastor 
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has already secured their respect as a faithful and 
earnest man. If he is a niggard of work and evi- 
dently seeking to take things easily, first their re- 
spect for him as a servant of Christ begins to decline, 
and then their demands become unreasonable, because 
they feel that their just expectations have been dis- 
appointed, while yet they do not know what they 
may reasonably demand. For the minister who 
labors faithfully at the same time demonstrates the 
want and furnishes the supply. He teaches his peo- 
ple what to ask, while he is giving the answer. He 
labors not to satisfy their whims, but, as the servant 
of Christ, to supply their needs. He soon makes 
them feel that it is not a relation of dependence in 
which he stands to them, either for bread or for ap- 
probation, but that he " stands in Christ's stead, to 
persuade them to be reconciled to God " ; that he 
preaches the Gospel, not to be praised for his fine 
expressions, but because a dispensation of the Gospel 
has been committed to him ; that he speaks for their 
good, and not for their pleasure ; that he works for 
them and sympathizes with them and serves them, 
in whatever way he can, and yet not in their service, 
but in the service of God and of Christ. Let the 
minister and pastor have this spirit, and it will be 
recognized and revered. I do not say, let him have 
it in the degree of the saints and the prophets, 
'« of the Apostles' glorious company, and martyrs 
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crowned with light " ; for we have no right to expect 
the average of men in any pursuit to be heroes and 
saints. But let him have it in a fair and reasonable 
degree ; let him be at least as earnest in his work, 
which is the work of his Master, and as ready to 
make sacrifices for it, as men must be, with less mo* 
tives, in other pursuits, in order to gain the success of 
distinction and wealth. Surely this is not too much 
to expect; but let this be granted, and I think 
there are comparatively few instances in which con- 
gregations will not be % well satisfied, and tolerably 
willing to do their part. Surely it is not too much 
to expect ; and yet, require of the young clergyman 
to go as a missionary to an untried place, to labor for 
three or four years with an insufficient support, and 
no absolute certainty of success, and how many are 
there who will close with the offer ] It is no more 
than the young lawyer or the young physician must 
do; it is no harder or more unpromising work. 
" But they," we are told, " if they succeed, obtain a 
higher reward. Once in good practice, they will 
grow rich ; but the height of a minister's prospect is 
a small and scarcely competent support." And is 
money all % Was the Saviour wrong, and does a 
man's life consist in his possessions % Is there no 
other reward, and none better? Ah, my brethren, it 
is in this wordly view of our profession that the dif- 
ficulty and the trouble are chiefly found ! We must 
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have a self-denying ministry, in order to have a suc- 
cessful ministry; we must have a missionary spirit 
before a missionary work will be done. 

III. Again, the increasing uncertainty of the rela- 
tion between minister and people is an alleged rea- 
son why men refuse to enter upon or to remain in 
the work. In former times, it was a settlement for 
life, and upon this its desirableness and worldly re- 
spectability in no small part depended. But now, 
in this country, no political appointment is more un- 
certain of continuance than th£ contract between the 
pastor and the people. Four or five years is said to 
be the average term of its duration. 

Neither the fact nor its pernicious consequences 
can be denied, and nothing could more clearly show 
the unworthy light in which the ministerial office is 
regarded. It is perhaps a natural consequence, as 
the first working of the voluntary system, and per- 
haps it is only one of the evidences of that restless- 
ness of mind and love of change which characterize 
us as a people. I am inclined to think, however, 
that it proceeds still more from the un^ue impor- 
tance which has come to be attached to the pulpit, 
and the comparative neglect into which pastoral 
duties have fallen. To write a good sermon, and 
read it with tolerable propriety, is regarded as the 
one essential qualification to which everything else 
is quite subordinate. The pernicious custom of fre- 
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quent exchange of pulpits makes the hearers critical, 
and each parish is dissatisfied unless it claims for 
itself the " best speaker " in the neighborhood. In 
proportion as ministers consent to this perversion 
of things, and, for the sake of becoming intellectu- 
ally better preachers, become practically neglectful 
pastors, the evil must increase. The great and pecu- 
liar excellence of our profession, and a large part of 
its usefulness, depend upon the pastoral care. With- 
out this, the preaching itself degenerates into lectur- 
ing, and the relation between minister and people 
becomes more and more superficial and secular. 
Without performance of the duties of a pastor, 
although a man may be eloquent, and philosophical, 
and profound, he cannot be a practical and efficient 
preacher of the Gospel. The affection which his 
people feel for him will be slight, and a few unpopu- 
lar sermons, if he happens to be an independent man, 
or the prospect ef finding a more attractive speaker, 
if he happens to be a dull one, will at any time lead 
to a dissolution of the tie. But what must the con- 
dition of our churches gradually become, under the 
operation of such a system of pastoral neglect and 
change % The people will gradually look for no pas* 
toral influence, and their minister will have no time 
or opportunity for using it. The two or three years 
which would be needed to place him in a position of 
friendship and trust are all that he looks forward to, 
3 
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and he declines the labor through having no hope 
of a harvest. Thus the evil may go on to increase, 
until hiring preachers by the year becomes the favor- 
ite mode of settlement. Instead of a settled minis- 
try, in the sacred relation of pastor and people, it 
will be an itinerant lectureship, with the church for 
the lyceum, and Sunday for the day of travelling- 
There are already many persons who prefer, instead 
of being settled with a pastoral care, to live where it 
may suit their convenience, and make engagements 
by the week or month, according to the best offers. 
The same amount of writing thus goes a great deal 
further, and the whole duty of a pastor is avoided ; — 
I might say the whole usefulness of a pastor too, 
and the excellency and honor of the office. 

It is an increasing evil of which I speak, and one for 
which both people and ministers are to blame. But 
the cure must come chiefly from the latter. " Thou 
that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? " 
Let the minister take a higher and nobler view of his 
profession, as the servant of Christ for the saving of 
souls, and if it be but for a single month, let him 
strive to become the pastor not less than the preach- 
er, and I think that the evil, great as it is, would 
gradually be removed. Congregations would become 
less fickle if they loved their minister as a personal 
friend and adviser, and some dulness in the pulpit 
would be endured before families would consent to be 
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bereaved. But the faithful pastor is very seldom a 
dull preacher to those who habitually hear him ; for 
although he may not be eloquent or great, there will 
be a directness and simplicity and fervor in his words, 
derived from the realities of the life he leads, by 
which his hearers will be interested, as by words 
spoken personally to them, and for their personal 
improvement. Few men can always satisfy by their 
preaching, and each one can have but a limited range 
of ideas. Considered simply as the expression of his 
own thoughts, he will soon preach himself out, and 
unless the foundations of his influence are laid in 
the affection and gratitude of those to whom he min- 
isters, his house is built upon the sand. It is no 
wonder that, in almost every such case, minister and 
people are mutually tired of each other, at the end of 
five or six years. I do not say that the whole cure 
of the evil rests with him ; but certainly the pastoral 
relation can never become permanent except through 
diligent attention to the pastoral care. 

One almost fatal consequence of the state of things 
to which I have referred is its tendency to make a 
hireling ministry. A tariff of prices is fixed for the 
day's work, and the Sunday's preaching is paid for, on 
the Sunday perhaps, and in the church, upon the or- 
dinary principles of trade. This may not be wrong 
in itself, for circumstances may justify it, and the 
laborer is worthy of his hire ; but its tendency as a 
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usual arrangement, and especially when it comes, as 
it does in some cases, to take the place of all other ar- 
rangements, must be to degrade the profession in the 
eyes of those who give and those who receive. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and they whose whole 
time is given to the Gospel must live thereby; but 
the less close the contract is made between the duty 
performed and the money earned, the more pleas- 
antly and the better will the work be done. In fact, 
preaching is almost the only part of a minister's duty 
which can be directly paid for, and the most impor- 
tant duties of his office are such as cannot be bought 
or sold. You or I may be paid for preaching on the 
next Sunday; but for friendly counsel and faithful 
rebuke, for sympathy and kindness, for consolation to 
the bereaved and comfort to the dying, would the in- 
sult of payment be offered, and their pecuniary value 
fixed % In proportion, therefore, as the work of the 
minister is narrowed down to preaching, it becomes a 
mercenary work, and the calling of an apostle may 
rapidly degenerate into a trade. 

IV- And this leads me to speak of that which is 
regarded by many as the great means of elevating our 
profession to the place where it should stand in the 
community, and of filling up its ranks with eager as- 
pirants. The payment, it is said, must be increased. 
The ministry is an under-paid office, and does not 
offer inducement enough for enterprising and practi- 
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cal men to assume it. The difficulty must be admit- 
ted, for indeed there is no room for its denial. The 
ministry is, undoubtedly, when we consider the edu- 
cation and talent and industry required for reason- 
able success, the worst paid profession, among men 
^ at least, in the world. There is a manifest wrong 
done and suffered. Men are expected to live with 
the appearance of gentlemen, who receive but a com- 
mon laborer's wages, and to educate and support 
their families in the refinement which costs money, 
without money to give. Many a clergyman is worn 
down by anxiety and mortification, and unfitted for 
the work of either preacher or pastor, by the incubus 
of genteel poverty, which cannot show itself as pov- 
erty, whom his congregation have abundant means, if 
they had but abundant honesty, to support. They re- 
duce his income to the lowest mark of possible exist- 
ence, and are horrified if he is found in debt. You may 
find parishioners who pay for the education of one 
child as much as the whole income of their pastor, 
and who yet complain that their pew-tax is too high. 
Nor does there seem to be any limit to the meanness 
to which associations of men and women, called 
churches, will sometimes condescend, in their treat- 
ment of thQse who are too conscientious to rebel and 
too proud to complain. Instances of great hardship 
are not infrequent, and the average of salaries to the 
clergymen of all Protestant denominations in the 
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United States is actually less than the wages paid last 
year to the common day-laborers on the Pacific Rail- 
road. I have no word to say in defence of this, nor 
in excuse. The lines have fallen to me in different 
places, and I have been treated quite on the other 
extreme. But I do not the less see and acknowledge 
the injustice which, as a profession, we are compelled 
to endure. The laymen of our churches, and of all 
churches, should consider this subject in the light, 
not of generous dealing, but of simple honesty. Ren- 
der unto all their dues, and let this stupendous fraud, 
by which a whole day's work is exacted for a half- 
day's pay, be speedily corrected. Taken as a body, 
the Protestant clergy of the United States are as 
hard working a class of men as any other. They are 
as important as any other to the general welfare of 
the community. I do not desire to put their work 
on the ordinary score of wages, nor to bring it to the 
common average which men of the same education 
in other departments of life receive. But there is a 
wide margin for improvement, on which the laity may 
exercise both their zeal for religion and their sense of 
justice to its ministers, without danger of overtaxing 
themselves or of making the ministerial office a road 
to wealth. 

But when increased liberality of payment is regard- 
ed as the means by which the dignity and respecta- 
bility of the office may be advanced, and a sufficient 
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inducement thereby offered to those who are other- 
wise unwilling to undertake its duties, I would join 
issue with those who take such a position, and would 
protest against it as a wrong done to our profession. 
Let that commercial principle be introduced as the 
basis on which the ministerial contract rests, and 
there would be very little left, whatever the payment 
might be, to make the office either dignified or re- 
spectable in the eyes of a religious man. Nay, in 
the eyes of the world at large, a principal part of the 
respect felt for the office depends upon the supposed 
fact that the minister of Christ is not working for 
money, but that it is a work of self-denial, in com- 
parison with what are understood to be worldly pur- 
suits. The moment that it is treated by the minister 
himself as a matter of bargain and sale, as a work 
which can he paid for, he begins to decline in public 
estimation. His demands may be granted, but affec- 
tion and respect begin to be withheld. There is a 
kind of influence and respectability which the rate of 
payment may regulate ; but the true standing of the 
minister of Christ is not materially affected by it, and 
the respect in which he is held is measured by a far 
different rule. So true is this, that whenever the in- 
come passes beyond what are considered reasonable 
bounds, so that the office becomes desirable merely 
as a paying office, the favored incumbent is in a criti- 
cal position, his usefulness is in danger of being im- 
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paired, his conduct is inspected with jealous watch- 
fulness, and he must show increased diligence, and, in 
some way or other, self-denying faithfulness, in order 
to maintain his ground. They who have already 
enough to live upon with reasonable comfort and 
without unreasonable sacrifice, incur the risk of low- 
ering, instead of elevating, their position, by allow- 
ing their income to be increased. 

Such, I believe, would be the practical result, even 
if the struggle for increased payment should be suc- 
cessful to such a degree as to bring the office up, ac- 
cording to the commercial estimate, to the average of 
other pursuits. But such a result is impossible, or 
at least, under the voluntary system, it would pre- 
suppose a higher appreciation of the services rendered, 
and a greater eagerness for religious instruction, than 
the worldly tendencies of our age are likely to pro- 
duce. There is but one way in which such a degree 
of liberality could be secured, and it is by the clergy 
themselves becoming so devoted to their work, and so 
faithful in self-denying performance of its duties, that 
those to whom they minister should be incited, al- 
most involuntarily, to a like degree of faithfulness on 
their part. The history of the Church will show, I 
think, that the seasons of great ecclesiastical wealth 
and prosperity have been preceded by a degree of 
self-devotion in the Church, which has made religion 
the prominent thought of the public mind, and has 
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taught the people to measure things by some other 
scale than that of wealth. Let the clergy show that 
there is something higher to work for than money, 
and in. themselves give an example of such working, 
and their people, who would thus be taught its com- 
parative worthlessness, would be less unwilling to 
part with it. Just in proportion as payment is made 
the prominent thought, reluctance to pay is likely to 
increase. I believe that a good deal of the seeming 
niggardliness of the world towards its religious teach- 
ers, proceeds from this thought, that he who teaches 
religion with a view to. payment does not deserve to 
be paid at all. Let the payment be regarded as the 
necessity of the case, to which he consents in doing 
a work which cannot be paid for ; and I think that, 
although not up to a large, yet up to a reasonable 
provision for his wants, very little reluctance would 
be felt. 

The worst evil, therefore, that could happen to our 
profession would be to put it upon the commercial 
basis, — to make it a bargain with men, instead of 
the ministry, of Christ For a time, apparent success 
might be gained; and as it is unquestionably an un- 
der-paid office, commercially speaking, salaries might 
be advanced. But as a profession claiming respect, 
and as an effective agency in a moral and religious 
work, it would very rapidly decline. It is bad 
enough to have the choir pass, as it has sometimes 
4 
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done, from the religious to the commercial basis, and 
to have the praises of God sung by those whose prin- 
cipal and avowed motive is the money which they 
earn ; but if the preaching is to be done on the same 
principle, and, still worse, if the idea of money is to 
be associated as a prominent idea with the more sa- 
cred duties of the pastoral care, there would be the 
need of a new whip of small cords to drive out the 
money-changers from the temple. 

The truth is, and I again repeat it, that the work 
of the ministry of Christ, if it be a true work at all; 
is one which cannot be paid for. He who under- 
takes it for pay cannot do it. The greater part of 
its duties are such as cannot be represented by 
money ; and the true man will turn away from them 
with indignation and disgust, when a bribe for their 
performance is named. It is therefore that, to a man of 
sensitive feelings, while he cheerfully receives the sup- 
port which he more than earns, it is always pleasant 
to have the consciousness that, so far as money goes, 
he could easily earn more in some other way. It is 
a silent assurance to himself that he is not working 
for money, nor for what money can buy. It is a 
pleasant thought to him, that no one can reasonably 
suspect his motives in the work which he is endeav- 
oring to perform. 

We conclude, therefore, that practically it would 
be impossible, by insisting upon a worldly equivalent, 
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to raise the profession to an equality with other pur- 
suits, and that the effort to do so would degrade it in 
fact, and expose it to deserved contempt. It may as 
well be distinctly admitted, that, as a paying profes- 
sion, it is a very bad one, and that it is likely to con- 
tinue so. 

But what then? Must our ranks continue to be- 
come thinner by desertion and refusal to enlist 1 I 
humbly think that the question has very little to do 
with the difficulty alleged. The reluctance which is 
felt by young men to enter our profession is not 
caused by the difficulties and self-denials which they 
fear, nor by the higher rewards which other profes- 
sions offer; and when the subject is brought to so 
low consideration as this, the fewer the candidates 
the better will religion be served. 

Let us look at the truth plainly, and not shrink 
from admitting it. The real reason which keeps so 
many back who would otherwise enter the profes- 
sion is a secret and undefined scepticism concerning 
its reality, its innate digpity, its religious necessity, 
its practical, present, and eternal usefulness. The 
times in the history of the Christian Church when 
the work of the ministry has been in the highest re- 
pute, and men have been most eager to enter upon 
it, and when the strongest and most energetic minds 
have been turned with desire towards it, have been 
the same of its greatest hardships and trials. They 
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have been the times of imprisonment and poverty, 
persecution and the stake. Men do not shrink from 
a real work which needs to be done because of its 
difficulty, nor are they always made more ready to 
enter upon it by increasing the temporal reward. 
Among the Christian denominations of the present 
day, it is not those in which the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry is easiest, its emoluments largest, and 
the hope of promotion the most sure, that the candi- 
dates for the office most abound, but almost the re- 
verse is true. The change which is needed. is not to 
make the work easier or more remunerative, but to 
make it more real. It is to recognize the Christian 
religion as the needful dispensation of divine mercy 
for the salvation of the world, and the Christian min- 
istry as the human agency in the furtherance of a 
divine work. It is to regard religion as the one 
thing needful, — the great necessity of the soul ; and 
therefore to regard those who labor faithfully to 
make men religious, as the best benefactors of man- 
kind. Here is the point of great difficulty, and here 
must be found the means of cure. We may double 
all the labors and sacrifices of our profession, without 
discouragement to those who would enter upon it, if 
we could at the same time double its reality, and de- 
monstrate the necessity of its work. As an intel- 
lectual professorship, as a system of Sunday lecturing, 
as a politico-religious calling, or as a worldly pursuit, 
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it cannot be made a desirable profession, nor will it 
continue to command respect. It must be the min- 
istry of Christ, or it is nothing. It must be the 
pleading with men to be reconciled with God, or its 
proper eloquence is not felt. It must be the seeking 
with Jesus to save that which was lost; the going 
about to do good, and the preaching the Gospel to 
the poor, or it will not receive the respect of the 
world or deserve the blessing of God. 

Here is the point of difficulty, the explanation of 
the comparative neglect into which, our profession 
has fallen. Let us not shrink from acknowledging 
it. For here, too, we find the means of cure and the 
way of restoration. It is in our own hands ; it is 
something which we must ourselves do; — not by 
complaining that the world does not regard our min- 
istry with sufficient respect, as a real work, but by 
making it real, in the mode of doing, and thereby 
commanding the respect which every true worker 
deserves. I think that we will all admit that there 
is great room for improvement both in our manner 
of regarding the ministry upon which we have en- 
tered and in the performance of its duties. It is the 
old-fashioned work of saving souls to which we must 
return ; that is, to turn men from sin and lead them 
to righteousness. It is to preach the Gospel as a 
saving faith, and to show the blessedness of believing. 
It is to visit the sick and the prisoner, and to loosen 
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the captive's chains. It is to awaken the sluggish, 
conscience of the sinner, and to show, the way of 
peace to the troubled heart. It is to act as the me- 
diator between the rich and the poor, and to make 
the wants of the suffering known to those who can 
relieve them. It is to use the boldness of friendship 
in rebuke and the tenderness of friendship in judg- 
ment. It is to become tjie confidential friend of 
each family, so that advice and sympathy may be 
freely asked and freely given. It is to speak the 
kindly word of consolation to the bereaved, and to 
teach the struggling soul to enter without fear upon 
the dark valley of the shadow of death. This it is 
to do the work of an evangelist, the proper and the 
appointed work of a minister of Christ. "Lovest 
thou me more than these? Feed my sheep ; feed my 
lambs." 

A difficult work, indeed, and lofty ! A work which, 
to be properly done, requires self-devotion and ear- 
nestness. But he who labors to do it faithfully, al- 
though he may still do it very imperfectly, need not 
fear that men will refuse to recognize it as a real 
work, nor will they withhold their respect or love. 
He will become a member of each family that he 
serves, and it is not probable that such a man will 
be left to want, or his children to beg bread. At all 
events, whatever may be his wprldly condition, he 
will know the meaning of the words, that " he is 
well paid that is well satisfied." 
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We need therefore, above all things, I think, to es- 
tablish a higher standard of ministerial duty, and to 
magnify our office by filling it with greater fidelity. 
We need, although it may seem strange to say it, to 
infuse a more religious spirit into the work, and to 
carry with us, wherever we go and in whatever en- 
terprise we undertake, the feeling that we are labor- 
ing for the spiritual interests of men, to help them 
in working out their own' salvation, and to direct 
them to the narrow way that leadeth unto life. We 
need to apply to ourselves those words of Christ 
which are peculiarly applicable to the teachers of his 
religion : " If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me." 
And those other words also : " No man having put 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God." We may not, indeed, be called 
upon to become martyrs in fact, but no man is fit to 
be the minister of Christ who has not something of 
the martyr spirit in his heart. 

May we not therefore say, that, in the preparation 
for the ministry, a change and an improvement are 
needed ? There are some sects in which intellectual 
culture is undervalued and an educated ministry 
held in contempt. They think that the call of God 
and personal religious fervor are enough, and that, 
with the Bible for a library and the Divine Spirit for 
a teacher, a man is fully armed and equipped for the 
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spiritual warfare to which the minister of Christ is 
called. We readily see the practical folly and spir- 
itual arrogance of such assumptions ; and those who 
make them, for a time, soon learn better, in the prose- 
cution of their work. But there is a worse error into 
which it is not impossible to fall. It is the error of 
substituting an intellectual education for that personal 
religious culture which is the most important of all. 
Can the blind lead the blind? Shall they not both 
fall into the ditch? Theological schools, I fear, are 
made too exclusively schools of speculative philoso- 
phy and human learning. To make a learned minis- 
try, instead of a religious ministry, is suffered to be- 
come the prominent idea, A fair reputation for 
moral conduct, such as the merchant will require 
for his clerk or book-keeper, is sometimes the only 
condition required of those who enter ; and instances 
have occurred in which three or four years of prep- 
aration for the ministry have passed without coming 
to the starting-point of faith in Christ! Instances 
have occurred in which candidates for approbation 
in the ministry, or for ordination in the pulpit, have 
come very near to the singular anomaly of being the 
ministers without being the members of the Chris- 
tian Church. What can we. expect under such cir- 
cumstances but that the ministry, as a profession, 
should gradually fall into contempt, and the reality 
of its work be denied? What ought we to expect 
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from those in whose hearts the great question hums, 
" What shall I do to be saved? " when they find that 
the minister of Christ, to whom they look for guid- 
ance and sympathy, has himself had no personal re- 
ligious experience which entitles him to speak or to 
advise ? What should we expect but that which we 
actually find whenever such cases occur, — growing 
scepticism of religion, and contempt of those who 
talk about it, and who stand in the place of teachers 
without having themselves been taught of God ? I 
am persuaded that the preparation for the .ministry 
should be regarded and directed in a more exclusive- 
ly religious spirit The prime qualification should 
be personal religious character, and the whole course 
of study and discipline should have, as its chief ob- 
ject, to fit the candidate for the ministry for a life of 
religious self-denial, for a life of self-consecration in 
the service of God. Learning is a good weapon of 
defence or attack ; but what a miserable perversion it 
is to substitute it for the " shield of faith, and the 
sword of the spirit, and the preparation of th6 Gos- 
pel of peace " ! I do not speak ignorantly nor wan- 
tonly, for I believe that the principal thing needed 
in the schools of our prophets is the experimental 
knowledge of religion, and the most important pro- 
fessorship would be that of a pastor to bring the stu- 
dents themselves nearer to God. "They who have 
5 
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not the spirit of Christ are none of his," and are not 
likely to be successful in doing his work. 

My time is long ago exhausted, and none of my 
hearers can be more desirous of a conclusion than 
myself. A conclusion, therefore, must be made. But 
I feel myself to be somewhat in the position of a 
man who, having but a small space to build upon, has 
constructed his vestibule so large that there is no room 
for his house. I have, in some maimer, finished my 
preface, but what shall I do with my subject? It 
tas been touched upon, incidentally, here and there, 
but not yet discussed. It was my intention to speak 
-of that blessed ministry for which we have been 
set apart, with the view of showing the nobleness of 
its real work, and the excellent beauty of the rela- 
tions into which it brings us with those for whom 
the work is done. But I forbear ; and the task which 
I had assigned myself in magnifying our office must 
devolve upon some one else. I have no time to 
argue the subject further ; I can only, with renewed 
earnestness, express my own convictions once more. 

To the lover of ease, to the self-seeker who values 
worldly distinction and reward, the Gospel ministry 
offers few attractions. At a far less cost he can get 
much better returns. He will be better paid, in pro- 
portion to his labor and talents, by farming, or mer- 
chandise, or teaching, or whatever pursuit, almost, 
he may choose to follow. But for substantial happi- 
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ness, for rational and full enjoyment of life, I do not 
hesitate to recommend it, with all my heart, to every 
'intelligent man who can enter upon it heartily. 
Take it for the work's sake, and it will he its own 
exceeding great reward. It will bring its pecu- 
liar trials, hardships, disappointments, and loss ; for 
the servant is not greater than his master, and he 
who undertakes the service must not shrink from 
bearing his cross. But if the minister of Christ is 
not pre-eminently a happy man, it is his own fault. 
In point of dignity also, however poorly it may 
be paid, and however much worldly-minded people 
may affect to look down on it, (though in fact it is 
far above their ken, and what they look down upon 
is the disturbed and false reflection in their own 
worldly character,) yet, when rightly considered, 
how advantageously does it compare with other pur- 
suits ! The details of secular life are often trifling, 
and derive their respectability in great part, if not 
entirely, from the temporal reward. Mercenary mo- 
tives are legitimate, and the work which is not well 
paid for is promptly declined. Even the teacher, or 
the physician, or the artist, may, without impro- 
priety, chaffer as to the price, and regulate the 
amount of work by the payment received. By thus 
following their pursuits, they may secure, perhaps, 
the greatest success and consequent usefulness. But 
in the Gospel ministry, the common details of work 
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possess an inherent dignity. Usefulness is their 
direct object, and a selfish or mercenary motive can- 
not be felt without the consciousness of wrong, nor 
avowed without a sense of shame. The amount 
of labor in it cannot be measured by the payment 
received, for the contract, on the workman's side, is 
to do all that he can, in season and out of season, as 
the servant of Christ in ministering to those for 
whom Christ died. However unworthy the minis- 
ters of Christ may actually be, and however selfish 
and worldly they may become, the theory of their 
office is that of disinterestedness and self-sacrifice in 
doing good. Herein consists its glory and its worth. 
It stands apart from other pursuits, and he who 
strives to make its theory and its practice one will 
have no need to claim, for he will command, respect. 
The office, whose prime duties are to proclaim the 
truth and to go about doing good, is one of which no 
man need be ashamed. If it had reference to this 
life only, it would still stand the first. 

But when we consider the eternal bearings of the 
truths taught, and the spiritual meaning of the du- 
ties done, — that in laboring among the poor, to 
provide for their temporal wants, to instruct their 
children and raise them above beggary ; that in be- 
friending the widow and the fatherless, and taking 
part in the perplexing cares of a hundred families ; 
that in watching at the bedside of the sick and dying, 
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filling the place at once of a nurse and of the near- 
est friend ; that in laboring for the removal of social 
abuses, and in all the works of social reform ; that 
in his daily intercourse with the rich and poor, the 
learned and ignorant, the refined and vulgar, and in 
all the multiplied details of the pastoral care ; that in 
the labors of the study and the exhausting process of 
brain-work, to meet the unreasonable exactions of 
those who do not know how much they ask ; — that in 
all a spiritual meaning is intended, and that it is 
the souls of men with which the faithful minister is 
really dealing ; that he labors, not for present, tran- 
sient interest, to increase the comfort and temporal 
enjoyment of those whom he serves, but to elevate 
them in the scale of moral existence and bring them 
nearer to God, to awaken their minds to the divine 
beauty of eternal truth, and, by all the appliances of 
gentleness and love, of warning and rebuke, of 
friendship and sympathy, to bring men into the fold 
of the blessed Redeemer ; — when we thus consider 
our profession as " the calling of God in Christ 
Jesus," what need have we to surround it with world- 
ly honors to render it attractive % What a judicial 
blindness must fall upon us, before we consent to 
degrade it, for the sake of greater temporal rewards, 
to the ordinary level of a " living " or a trade ! 

No : let the ministry of Christ still continue to 
stand apart among the ordinary occupations of men. 
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It may be under-paid and over-worked, but they to 
whom grace is given to enter upon it, as their ap- 
pointed place of working, need but one rule to secure 
their own happiness and to maintain the dignity of < 

their place, — " Seek ye first the kingdom of God and I 

his righteousness, and all these things shall be add- 
ed unto you." May God give us strength and wis- 
dom thus " to magnify our office." 
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For some reasons, which it is now difficult to ex- 
plain, the village of Nazareth, where our Saviour 
passed the years of his childhood and youth* was held 
in great contempt by the Jews ; insomuch that the* 
sacred writer, instead of saying that Jesus Christ 
should be despised and rejected of men, considered 
himself as expressing the same thing in the words,. 
1 He shall be called a Nazarene/ Nathanael shared 
the common feeling of hit countrymen ; and when he 
heard the name of the place from which our Saviour 
came, thought that it was in vain to expect anything 
good from such a quarter. He was prejudiced ; he 
was not conscious of it at the time, but he knew }t 
soon afterwards, when he found, that had he yielded 
to the impulse of his feeling* he would have lost a 
distinguished privilege and honor ; for he is generally 
understood to have been, under the name of Barthol- 
omew, one of the first apostles of Christianity. 



Nathanael was prejudiced, and yet he was a good 
man ; to have prejudice is not a crime, it is an in- 
firmity ; but to allow ourselves to be governed by 
prejudice in our actions, judgments, and feelings to 
others, is no better than a sin. When he asked with 
surprise, if it was possible that anything good should 
proceed from Nazareth, Philip said, Come and see.-— 
Now, if he had refused to take the proper means to 
satisfy his own mind upon the subject, he would have 
done perpetual injustice to Him who was holy, harm- 
less, and undefiled, and would have lost himself a 
privilege, which he would not afterwards have sur- 
rendured for worlds. He acted like a man who wish- 
ed, not to indulge his prejudice, but to know the 
truth, whatever it might be : and as soon as he went 
and saw, he was convinced that his prejudices were 
unfounded and unworthy. It would not however be 
possible, to give the name of good to one who stands 
out in his prejudices ; for every one is bound to keep 
his mind always open to light, argument, and convic- 
tion : he is bound to prove all things, for till he has 
done so, he has no security that he is holdin^fast what 
is good. 

Let us apply those words to the faith which most 
of us profess. Though the public feeling is milder 
than it was, that faith is still spoken against ; some 
regard it with anger and scorn, others with dislike and 
dread. Now it seems to us, to be the duty of those 
who have such feelings, to ascertain whether there is 
reason or not to indulge them. How do they know 
what our opinions are ? They ought at least to know 
what they condemn. Let them come, and see 
whether we exalt human reason above revelation— 
whether we degrade and dishonor the Son of God— 
whether we make light of human sih— whether we 



teach that man's works alone will save mm— whether 
we remove all the fears of future retribution. If they 
come, and see that it is so, then let them bear testi- 
mony against us, and they may do it with a good con- 
science ; but if they condemn without a hearing, if 
they judge our sentiments from the unfriendly repre- 
sentations of others, when they can learn what they are 
from the best authority, they take a course which it 
'3 not easy to reconcile with a right sense of duty. 
But some one may tell us, that we speak of the 

entiments of other sects, and ask us how we are ac- 
quainted with them ? We answer that we hear them 
preached, and advise others to go at times to hear 
them. If any one is not edified by our preaching, we 
advise him to go where he can find more acceptable 
instructions. Moreover, we can learn their sentiments 
from their creeds and confessions ; but we have no 
creed except the Scriptures, and they cannot learn 
what construction we put upon the Scriptures, except 
from ourselves. It is true, they might learn from our 
writings ; but there is the same aversion to reading 
our writing^ as to hearing our preachers ; so that 
many unfortunately cut themselves off from every op- 
portunity of ever knowing what we believe and>pfo- 
fess ; and thus, we sometimes find, that those who 
think they are condemning our sentiments, are con- 
learning sentiments, which we do not believe any 
more than they ; so that we find it necessary to say 
to them, come and see what those sentiments are, 
which you condemn as false and ruinous to the soul. 

They say that we exalt human reason above the 
revelation of God. Come and see if it is so. We 
use our reason to discover what is taught in the 
Scriptures. There are parts of those writings, which 
require attention and study to learn their meaning ; 



and in making that inquiry, we use our reason— ins 
other words, we use our minds, not to judge truths 
which we find taught— but simply to learn what is 
taught by the inspiration of God. Every other sect 
with which we are acquainted, does precisely the same 
thing ; every sect has its volumes of interpretation- 
its aids to the right understanding of the Scriptures, 
and invites its followers to use their reason — to exam- 
ine, compare, and judge— to deliberate long and care- 
fully, in order to ascertain the meaning of the oracles 
of God. So far, no one can say, that we forget the 
right province of human reason, or exalt its authority 
too high. But if they say, that we ever set the con- 
clusions of our reason against the authority of revela- 
tion, or to use the common phrase, set reason above 
revelation, let them come and see : it is a serious 
charge, and before they bring it against us, they ought 
to be sure that it is true. If they como, they will see 
that we treat the authority of revelation as final and 
supreme : we bring every doctrine and every duty to* 
the test of scriptnre ; the reason of our rejecting certain 
doctrines, is, that we cannot find them tyight in the 
Bible ; if we did, we should embrace and avow 
them, as readily as we now disown and cast them 
away. No man can point to any sentiments which 
we have rejected, because they are opposed to our 
reason merely ; if we reject them, it is because we 
think they are not taught of God. 

Those who come and see, will find that this charge 
cannot possibly be true : we cannot exalt reason against 
revelation, because they always agree ; they fcever are 
in the least opposed to each other. Every doctrine that 
we find in the scriptures, is a reasonable one— every du- 
ty a reasonable service : there is nothing unreasonable 
in the instructions and demands of Christianity. Whea 



reason and revelation thus always and in every respect 
coincide in their testimony, how can it be said that we 
accept the evidence of one in preference to that of the 
other. But it is easy to see whence this charge arose. 
We do not find in the scriptures, the same doctrines 
which seme other christians find in the scriptures ; our 
reason teaches us that we must believe what we find, 
and not what they find ; as we act upon our own re- 
sponsibility, we must act upon our own conviction. 
Thus, our reason requires us to reject what they call 
the doctrines of the gospel, simply because we believe 
that. there are not such doctrines in the gospel. In all 
this, we bow to the authority of the woud of God ; we 
«xalt reason no higher than other christians ; their 
reason teaches them to trust their own interpretation in 
preference to ours ; our reason teaches us also to read 
and judge for ourselves ; - their reason is opposed to 
revelation as we see and explain it ; ouneason is op- 
posed to revelation as they see and explain it ; but 
this does not give any right to either party, to charge . 
the other with setting its own reason above the au- 
thority of God. It is delightful to us, to discover and 
declare, how entirely the doctrines and duties of Chris- 
tianity are approved by the judgment of every deliber- 
ate mind ; and we consider it our duty to show to oth- 
ers, that it is their reasonable service, to present them- 
selves a living sacrifice to God. 

To come to the subject of our doctrines : let those 
who think our sentiments false and dangerous, come 
and see what we teach of God. We do not we con- 
fess, teach that God exists in three persons ; we do not 
however reject that doctrine because it is a mystery, 
bat because it is not taught in the scriptures* How 
will those who believe it, account for the fact, that 
it is no where so slated in the scriptures that they 
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can even give their belief on the subject in scrip- 
ture words. Would it not be strange, that such a 
doctrine should be taught only in doubtful and obscure 
intimations, if it were among the essential truths o'j 
the gospel ? And how happens it, that our Savioi*. 
who doubtless best knew his own nature, should ne - 
er, so far as appears by the evangelists, have taught 
this doctrine to his disciples? He constantly speaks of 
himself as receiving all things from his father ; the 
whole impression given by what he says of himself, i* 
fully expressed in the words " My Father is greater 
than I ;" and when he says " I and my Father are 
one," he prays, as if in explanation, for his disciples 
" that they and their Father may be one, even as we are 
one." The only thing approaching to a statement of 
this doctrine, which any one professes to find in his 
words, is in the form of baptism, " in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost." But all 
Christians believe in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost ; what resemblance does this bear to the doc- 
trine, that the Father is God, the Son is God, and 
the Holy Ghost is God ; and yet these are not three 
Gods, but one God. We reject that doctrine because 
we cannot find it in the scriptures. 

There are other doctrines with respect to the di- 
vine character, which we do not preach for the same 
reason; because we do not find them in the scrip- 
tures. We do not preach, that any individuals are 
elected to eternal happiness or eternal woe. The 
election spoken of in scriptures, is the election of a 
nation, like the Jews, or of a body of men like the 
Christians, to enjoy certain privileges which are not 
given to the rest of the world. To elect men in this 
way, to superior privileges 9 is not unjust, because there 
is after death the judgment, and to whom much is giv- 



en, of him shall much be required* But to elect 
them to eternal life or eternal woe. would not be just, 
because after that, there could be no retribution. — 
The rewards of conduct and character never could be 
impartially awarded, and a perpetual inequality would 
remain in the condition and destinies of men, suqh as 
cannot exist forever under the government of a just 
God : he allows the bad to prosper, and the good to 
suffer in the world, for the sake of trial and improve- 
ment, but the retribution will make all things right at 
last. These privileges to which we are sometimes 
electetMSTHTs world, are lent not given : they are 
trust's not favors, and they who enjoy them, must 
answer for the use or abuse of every one. That the 
Jews were an elected people, or that the Christians 
are an elected people has no respect whatever to final 
salvation, and though Christians, like St. Paul, call 
themselves elect of God, let them like him, fear and 
labor, lest they be cast away at last* Those who 
come and see, will find that we preach the election of 
christians, and the election of character, but not the 
election of individuals to eternal life. No human in- 
genuity can give any reason, to show the use or ad- 
vantage of preaching to men that they are under a 
destiny which was fixed before they were born : one 
thing is certain ; if that destiny can be altered, it is 
not fixed, and if it is fixed, it cannot be altered. If it 
is fixed, the elect to eternal life have nothing to do, 
nor to dread ; and those not elected, cannot gain a 
hope of heaven, by all that they can do. This doc- 
trine would destroy at once all the hopes and fears of 
religion, by changing hope into presumptuous assur- 
ance, and the fears of the guilty into despair. 

Those who come and see, will find that we repre- 
sent God as sending his son to reconcile men to each 
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other and to Him. They will not find, that we speak 
as some others do of the divine wrath and vengeance ; 
we do not believe that such passions can reside in the 
Almighty ; and therefore we cannot suppose, that it 
was the otyect of our Saviour's coming to reconcile 
God to us : he never has been unfriendly to us ; he 
has always been kind, forbearing, forgiving, and I may 
say affectionate to us ; it was because " he so loved 
the world that he gaffe his only begotten Son." What 
was needed was, torreconcile men to him ; * to recon- 
cile them to his character, his providence, his com- 
mands and their own duty. Since the «m4mit|us all 
on the side of man, and God is so invariably merciful 
that he bears, the nahie'of Love, we cannot admit for 
a moment that the wrath of the Father required to be 
quenched with the blood of his Son. Our Saviour 
died and died for men, it is true ; but it was man that 
murdered him ; he was destroyed by the hands and 
the passions of men : it was the love — the unchang- 
ing love of God, which gave such power to his death. 
Through him " we have received the atonement ;" 
he has opened the way for our reconciliation with 
God.* 

*It is gratifying to observe, that others are now beginning to coun- 
tenance by their example, the attempts of Unitarians to use words 
with precision. Unitarians have always been suspected when they 
spoke of "atonement" as the same with reconciliation ; but we see 
that Professor Robinson of Andover, in his valuable edition of Cat- 
met, treats them as convertible terms. He says " the word atone- 
ment does not mean a ransom, price or purchase, paid to the receiv- 
er, but a restoration of accord, which is perhaps the most correct 
idea, we can affix to the term expiation or atonement under the Mo- 
saic Law." " The expiatory sacrifice, offered by our Saviour on Cal- 
vary, was the price or ransom, on the efficacy of which the atone- 
ment of the race of mankind depended ; but to call that sacrifice 
the atonement, instead of the means of atonement,, n m incorrect 
application of the word." 
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Those who come and see, will find that we repre- 
sent God as a Father ; we delight in that resemblance 
and comparison, not only because it recommends him 
to our confidence and love, but because it explains to 
us all that we need and desire to know ; we all know 
what a father is, what may be expected from a Fath- 
er. A human father is preparing his children for 
mature and active life ; he gives them all the means of 
improvement and instruction, and assures them that 
if they waste the spring tide of existence, they will be 
miserable ; if they improve it aright, they will be re- 
spectable and happy. In the same way our heavenly 
father is preparing his children for the maturer years 
of the soul : the world is not the place where our 
lives are to be passed ; this life is but the childhood— 
the preparing time of existence ; God gives us the 
means of improvement here, and assures us that our 
future destiny shall depend upon the characters we 
form. Shall a son who becomes dishonored by his 
vices, blame his father for his fall ? his father did all 
for him that he could ; from the nature of the case, no 
compulsion— nothing but moral power could be exert- 
ed. Shall the soul that perishes, upbraid its heaven- 
ly father with its doom ? he exerted upon it all the 
means and influences to make it holy, which its nature 
would admit ; it would not be holy, and therefore 
could not be happy. Shall the guilty say that God, if 
he is merciful might then have made it good ? There is 
no such thing as making good : goodness is not good- 
ness, unless it is a voluntary thing ; it must be the 
choice and consent of our own heaTts, or it is nothing' 
When we call our God then by the endearing name of 
Father, beside that the name inspires confidence and 
love, it teaches us how much we have reason to ask or 
hope from him, and what weight of obligation rests up- 
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*on our own souls. He gives us ample power — he sets 
before us ample inducements, to form the christian 
character ; if we need more aid, he will give it to 
those who ask it in prayer : he is the guide and guar- 
dian of our way ; every thing we enjoy in this world 
or hope for in another, proceeds from his never weary 
love. His is the kingdom : he is the only sovereign 
of the soul ; his is the power ; we can do nothing, 
but what he enables us to do ; his is the glory ; he 
has declared that he will not give it to another ; there- 
fore we ascribe the kingdom, the power, and the glory 
to God alone. 

But they say that by representing God as thus for- 
bearing, kind and gracious, we remove all religious 
fears. Let them come and see. They will find, that 
there are two kinds of fear. If of two human parents 
one is kind and affectionate, the ether stern and se- 
vere, a child will fear the presence and person of the 
latter, while he cares little for his displeasure ; he 
will be unwilling to come near him ; be will fear the 
presence of such a parent, as a restraint and burden : 
on the other hand the child of a kind parent, will love 
his father's presence, and will treat him with confi- 
dence and affection ; without fearing his person, he 
will fear nothing so much as his displeasure. The 
distinction between fearing the divine person, and 
fearing the divine displeasure, is not made as it should 
be : there are some christians, who by representing 
God as severe and stern, make their followers afraid 
of JK», without inspiring in them the least fear of his 
4ispleasure ; we think that ours is a more excellent 
way ; by holding up the divine character to the admi- 
ration and love of men ; by endeavoring to remove 
that dread of God's presence, which prevents all free 
and happy communion with him ; by showing that he 
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deals with men like a Father, with even more than the 
tenderness of human affection, we believe that we in- 
spire and increase the fear of the divine displeasure, 
which in our view, is the only fear which religion aims 
to awaken. Those who come and see, will find that 
while we do endeavor to remove such fears as prevent 
men from going boldly to the throne of grace, and 
casting their care on their God, we do, by the very 
same exertion, if we succeed in it, make them fear 
the divine displeasure more than any thing beside ; this 
is the case with those who seriously and conscientious* 
ly embrace bur opinions ; but in our sect, as well as 
every other, there are those who for various reasons, 
wear its colors and range themselves in its lines, while 
they do not know its principles, do not feel its spirit, 
and therefore will not be taken by any just observer 
as examples of the effect of our faith upon the life and 
heart. 

Secondly, let them come and see what we teach of 
Jesus Christ. 

If they ask of some persons of other sects, what are 
our sentiments with respect to the Saviour, they will 
be told, that we represent Jesus Christ as a mere man. 
Now it is reasonable to ask, why they believe this is 
true. Have they ever heard it declared by one of 
our number ? Did they ever hear us assert it — did 
they ever read it in our writings, that we admit that 
Jesus Christ was nothing more than man ? No ! they 
have received that impression from those, who have a 
strong dislike to our sentiments, and who, like them- 
selves, have never taken pains to ascertain whether 
it is true. Ask them why they charge us with saying 
that he is no more than man, they will offer no evi- 
dence of the fact, but will simply reply, that we must 
necessarily represent him as nothing more than man, 
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if we will not allow that he is God. This, it will be 
observed, is their assertion, not ours ; and yet on the 
strength of this assertion, they charge us with preach- 
ing a doctrine, which no man ever heard us preach — 
which no man knows that we believe ; they take 
thosg sentiments which they think it likely that we 
believe ; not what they have ascertained that we be- 
lieve, npr what they . have heard us express. Thus 
they accuse, try, and condemn us, with no better evi- 
dence than suspicion. 

Let them come and see ; they will hear our senti- 
ments preached without reserve ; let them see if this 
is among them. They will find that we represent that 
wonderful being as inferior to the Father, and to the 
Father alone. We believe the Father to be one being 
and the Son another : they are one, only as " he that 
planteth and watereth are one." They will find, that 
we represent Jesus Christ as far exalted above the chil- 
dren of men : he was perfect ; but humanity is anoth- 
er name for imperfection ; he was the first born of 
every creature, fitted in his nature, as well as charac- 
ter and powers, to be the Saviour, Mediator, and Judge 
of the world. Those who have made this charge 
against us, will make it still : it was founded upon" 
nothing we have ever said, and therefore nothing that 
we can say, will induce them to retract it: but to 
those who are willing to hear, we repeat, that our 
doctrine is simply this, that Jesus Christ was inferior 
to the Father, and the Father alone; of all beings, 
with one exception, he is by far the most exalted. — 
We do not enter into those inquiries, which so often 
result in the conviction that " no man knoweth who 
the Son is'" because the scriptures direct us to rever- 
ence him on account of the great commission which 
he bore ; and while we believe in the divinity of his 
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character, of his office, and his pfcwer, — in the divinity 
of his actions and his words, we ou§ht not to be charg- 
ed with making him a mere man, simply for saying 
that he is a being distinct from the Almighty. We 
cannot read the word, " This is life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent," without the conviction, 
that the beings there named, are entirely distinct from 
each other ; nor can we feel as if it were a crime to 
say in the very words of inspiration, " to us there is 
but one God, the Father." 

But they say that our faith deprives the world of an 
all-sufficient Savior. If they will come, they will see 
that we do not, as they imagine, represent Jesus 
Christ as a man, attempting to save the world by mere- 
ly human power. He said, " all power is given unto 
me, in heaven and earth ;" such is the power which 
resides in his hands, and which he employs for the 
salvation of men ; let those who say that this is insuf- 
ficient, say what greater power can there be ? what 
views of religion can represent him as possessing any- 
thing more than the almighty power of God ? Is it 
thought dishonorable to the Saviour, to say that " all 
things were delivered unto him by the Father ?" — 
will that power be less effectual, because God gave it, 
than if it had been his own ? if as he said, he could of 
himself do nothing, still, when armed with the omnipo- 
tence of God, he can do all that is needed for the sal- 
vation of men. " The Lord's hand is not shortened, 
that it cannot save." The divine power remains the 
same : it can be no greater if there are three persons 
in the Godhead : it can be no less if there is but 
one : no views of religion can represent it as more 
than infinite ; none can make it less ; and when Jesus 
Christ comes to us in his Father's name, we feel as 
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much confidence in his power to aid us, as if he act- 
ed on his own authority and employed his own power. 
Let them no longer complain that we deprive men of 
an all-sufficient Saviour : let them not say of us again, 
" they have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him ;" let them remember, that 
she whc/made the complaint, if she had understood the 
scripture, would not have looked for him there. No 
one had taken her Lord away, but she was seeking 
him where he was not to be found ; and Jesus was 
standing by her, at the very moment when she was la- 
menting him as lost forever. 

Neither will they find that when we say that the 
Father is superior to the Son, we deprive the Son of 
that reverence, gratitude and love that should be paid 
him, and that are paid him by every sincere Christian, 
whatever name he bears. Though he was not God, 
it is not the less true, that he did all that could be done 
for us ; he endured all that nature could bear for us ; 
he gave up all that could be sacrificed for us ; for us 
he submitted to the humiliation, dishonor and suffering 
of life ; for us he died in agony, when he had finished 
the work that was given him to do. Does any one 
deny that he endured the cross, — that his spirit gush- 
ed forth in blood ? does any one deny that he suffered 
this anguish of body and mind, which we tremble to 
think of, for our salvation ? does any one say that his 
death was not needed, or that the Lamb of God had 
no power in his death to take away the sin of the 
World ? If any believe that we deny these things, let 
them come ; let them join with us to remember that 
Friend, whose love was stronger than death ; let them 
unite in our devotions, and they will not say again that 
we hold the services, the sufferings, or die death of 
our Master in light esteem : they will find ours joined 
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with the thousand voices, which say, " Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and glory and blessing ;" they 
will not find us silent, when all that are in heaven and 
earth say, " Blessing and honor, •and glory and pow- 
er, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and un- 
to the Lamb forever and ever." 
" ' Still they say, that our faith respecting the Saviour 
' is a cold and dreary system, which chills all the reli- 
gious affections, and spreads a sort of winter over the 
soul. Our faith believes in God the Father, in. Jesus 
Christ the Saviour, in eternity, in retribution ; how 
can it be a cold system, so long as thoughts like 
these have power to warm the soul. Let those who 
say this, come ; they will see that our system is not 
colder to them, than theirs is to us. If they read our 
Wirings and hear our preachings with a strong feeling 
of dislike and dread, how can it be otherwise than 
cold to them ? Nothing that men dislike and disbe- 
lieve, ever has power to warm the heart ; so that 
when they call our faith cold and dreary, they simply 
mean that they do not believe it ; and they are no 
judges of its effect on those who do believe it. Do 
they say that we are cold ? We confess that it is so ; 
we lament that so little warm and pure religious affec- 
tion appearsin any party ; we see enough fires of re- 
ligious passion burning ; we see men zealous enough, 
in advancing the influence and interests of their own 
party ; we see them constant enough in services of 
devotion, which they themselves have made ; but we 
see but little anywhere, of that pure, warm, peaceful 
and benevolent feeling, which Christianity labors to 
inspire. And one reason of this deficiency seems to 
be, that where religious passions prevail, they keep 
down and destroy religious feelings; the loud and 
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violent passion, and the gentle and fervent feeling, 
cannot live together — cannot be inmates of the same 
breast We will not say that the faith of other Chris- 
tians is odd, because we are no judges of its effects 
on them ; every faith is cold to the breast that does 
not give it a friendly welcome ; nor will we allow that 
others are any judges of the effect of our sentiments, 
till they believe them— love them — apply them to their 
lives, and in that way make trial of their power. 

Having stated that it is the duty of those who dis- 
like our sentiments with respect to God and the Saviour 
to ascertain what our sentiments really are before they 
condemn, we now proceed to our opinions respecting 
the character, duty and destiny of mqn. 

They say that our preaching on this subject is 
moral preaching. • This is thought to be a reproach ; 
but before they condemn us, let them come and see 
what this morality is, which is considered so dangerous 
to the soul. The morality which we preach and hear, 
is not heathen morality — not our duty, as it is under- 
stood by those who never have been enlightened by 
the gospel ; not merely the duties we owe to society, 
of justice, kindness and truth ; not merely the duties 
we owe ourselves, of prudence, care and self-improve- 
ment ; it includes also in its broad circle, the duties 
of love, confidence, heavenly mindedness and prayer, 
which we owe to our Father in heaven. Thus this 
preaching covers the whole ground of christian duty, 
including not only actions, but the principles and feel- 
ings that govern human actions. If it concerned itself 
with conduct only, there might be some reason for 
saying, that, weighed in the balances, it would be 
found wanting ; for the heart is the source of holiness 
as well as of sin ; and our religion teaches us to look 
to the heart as the fountain head, and when it is cor- 
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nipt, to cast in a branch from the tree of life to heat 
the bitter waters. But at the same time our religion 
teaches us that the deeds are essential, because they 
show the state of the heart ; so essential that " God 
shall render to every man according to his deeds ;" 
so essential, that " they that have done good shall 
come to the resurrection of life ;" so essential, that 
our Saviour, in his sermon on the mount, that perfect 
summary of our religion, said, without one word of 
what are now called essential doctrines, " Whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, I will 
liken him unto a wise man, who built his house upon 
a rock." 

But it is said that the word morality is not com- 
monly thought to include so much ; it is applied to 
men of regular habits and decent conduct, who neith- 
er have, or pretend to have religious feelings ; there- 
fore to call our preaching moral, gives the impression 
that it is not serious, deep-toned nor awakening. It 
certainly does ; but who calls it moral preaching ? If 
we gave it that name, it would be a different thing ; 
but we do not ; that name is given by those who dis- 
like our sentiments ; it is given in reproach ; it gives 
their impression, no doubt, but it is not a correct im- 
pression ; we will not say that we preach morality, 
because we know it would be misunderstood ; we 
say that we preach and hear christian duty — the great 
duty of love to God and man. Let it be remembered, 
that this name is given to our preaching, not by those 
who hear it ; not by those who have the means of 
knowing what it is ; it is given by "those who do not 
hear it ; who are not willing that others should -tear 
it ; and who, if they did hear it, would listen with a 
jealous suspicion, which w#uld prevent their judging 
impartially. Those who come, will find that we 
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preach all the duties of the gospel ; and all the doc* 
trines of the gospel ; not certainly all the doctrines 
which Others find in the gospel ; for unless we find 
them there, no man can undertake to say that it is our 
duty to preach them. We do not say that we preach 
morality ; because, true as it is, it has given a wrong 
impression ; but that wrong impression has not been 
made by our preaching, nor by any name applied to it 
by ourselves. 

It is probable however, that others, when they give 
this name to our preaching, mean that we do not at- 
tempt to inspire religious feeling ; that we lay all 
stress on religious conduct, without regard to reli- 
gious affections. Let them dome, and they will see 
that this charge cannot possibly be true ; for we hold 
that there can be no such thing as consistently reli- 
gious conduct without religious feeling ; that the 
religious conduct will be earnest and devoted, in exact 
proportion, as the religious feeling grows fervent and 
high ; and therefore we labor to inspire religious af- 
fections, because without them, men can never be what 
Christianity was meant to make them. But we urge 
men to cherish such feelings as are constant and self- 
sustained, and not to rely upon rising and falling emo- 
tions : we desire to see these affections appear not in 
sudden and momentary flashes, but burning with the 
steady brightness of a lamp to the feet. There may 
be some, who fear lest religious feeling shall run into 
excess : it is not so with us ; we know, that there 
can be no excess in true religious feeling ; however 
fast, however far it goes, it will confine itself to the 
strait and narrow path of duty. When we dwell on 
the unbounded love of God— a love, which all the 
thanklessness of man has never chilled ; on the glo- 
rious self devotion of his Son, whose love was «nw- 
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er than death, for those who were no friends to hia* ; 
when we remember all that their unrequited lore has 
done for our happiness, for our improvement and sal- 
vation, we trust that some answering chord of grati- 
tude is struck, some feeling is excited in every heart 
that is not stone. 

But it is so manifestly impossible for any religion to 
exist without religious feeling, that when they charge* 
us with preaching morality only, they may mean, that 
we do not insist upon the duty of devotion. Let them 
come and see. They wiH find that we represent pray- 
er as the breath of life to the christian : that the child 
can as well say that he loves his parent while head- 
ways shuns his presence, as the christian profess to 
be faithful without communion with God. They will 
find that we urge upon all men the duty of prayer in 
the sanctuary-rof prayer in retirement — of prayer at 
the family altar ; and those who do not pray, can not 
say that our faith allows, excuses or defends their 
neglect of duty. It is true, that we do not consider 
all prayer as devotion ; we think that prayer should be 
fervent rather than long, and that devotion should be 
calmly breathed from the depths of the soul ; it b"frue, 
that we have little confidence in the piety of those who 
neglect their active duties for the sake of multiplied de- 
votions, for such incense is not acceptable to the Most 
High ; but if any think that we do not teach and im- 
press the duty of prayer, let them come and see that 
however it may be with ourselves, f ur faith is not 
wanting : it insists on holy lips and holy lives ; but 
it judges of the devotion by the life rather than of the 
life by the devotion. 

Tliey say that we make light of sin and of the 
change which Christianity requires. Do we indeed 
deny the depravity of man ? Let them come and see 
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if it is so. They will find that we represent the world 
as sunk in wickedness ; the hearts of the guilty are 
steeped in it, and we find its defacing stains in the 
best human hearts ; we behold the great family of 
man in a state which is awful to every one who cares 
for the welfare of his race — a state which would fill 
the heart with despair, were it not for the power of 
Christianity. No " one can think of the great world, 
trodden with armies, ground by oppression, darkened 
with ignorance and red with sin ; no one can think of 
any single heart whose best purposes are so often over- 
borne by temptation, whose best thoughts find it so 
hard to struggle upwards into life and action, with- 
out the conviction that " if we say we have no sin we 
deceive ourselves ;" and every christian thinks with 
sorrow and shame of his own transgressions, his 
thoughtlessness, his indifference to eternity, and his 
ingratitude to God. Such is the state of man. But 
what are we to do ? Are we to sit down to inquire 
how and whence this depravity came, or are we to arise 
and endeavor to remove it ? When we see the conflagra- 
tion spreading from house to house and from street to 
street, are we to inquire how and by whom it was 
kindled, or should we exert ourselves to extinguish it P 
The gospel contains the injunction of our duty. It 
tells but incidentally, how and whence this deprav- 
ity came, while it tells us plainly, repeatedly, 
and as if it were its main object to tell us, how it 
may be done away. All this is confirmed by our 
Saviour's example; he did not give his hearers 
the history of sin ; he was too diligently employed in 
taking away the sin of the world. 

Having this mistaken impression that we make light 
of sin, it is but natural for them to suppose that we 
are not aware of the greatness of the change necessary 
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to bring men to the holiness of the gospel. Let them 
come and see. They will find that we represent that 
change as so great that it is compared in Scripture to 
a new birth ; instead of being called a change in the 
life, it is spoken of as beginning life anew. When one 
who has been guilty, repents, .and is renewed in the 
spirit of his mindf when one who has never heard of 
Christ, listens to the glad tidings of salvation at last, 
and welcomes the sound with rapture to his heart ; 
when the child with the dew of his youth still upon 
him, begins to think deeply and seriously of God,?— 
each begins life anew ; it is the greatest of all possible 
changes ; it is passing from a life which ends at the 
grave to one that never ends : it is as if the corruptible 
were already putting on incorruption and the mortal 
immortality. When the heart has been long and firmly 
bound to the world, the conversion will generally be 
sudden : the bands of sin must be cut asunder at a blow ; 
there is no. hope of him who trifles, delays and falters ; 
but whether the conversion is sudden or slow, it is on- 
ly a beginning ; it does not bring them at once to the 
perfect stature of the christian, and if they count them- 
selves to have attained, they are in danger of presump- 
tion. When the good seed has been sown in ground 
fitted to receive it, "first appears the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear ;" in all husbandry, a 
long season of patient industry must pass before the 
harvest is gathered in ; the plants which spring up to 
their full growth rapidly will wither because they have 
no depth of earth, while those which are cultivated 
aright will keep growing till the harvest, which is the 
end of the world, and the reapers of which are the angels. 
Those who come will find that we consider it essen- 
tial that all who enjoy the christian light should pass 
through the change of heart and life which makes them 
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christians. No one believes that we are born holy ; 
no ohe thinks that any human being comes into life 
with the christian character formed. We are born 
into an animal life, where all the influences that act 
upon us are those of the senses and passions. Chris- 
tianity would have us born anew into a spiritual life, 
that we may live, not according to the flesh and its im- 
pulses, but according to the affections and principles of 
that religion which teaches us that we are immortal. 
The human heart resembles the soil of the garden ; if 
it is cultivated, it will reward the hand of labor with 
its harvest of fruits and flowers; if neglected, it will 
be covered with useless and perhaps with poisonous 
verdure. So the heart cannot be left to itself— the 
same neglect which would change the paradise into a 
desart, would assuredly make the heart of man a waste 
and desolate ruin. It was never meant to be left 
to itself; it is made over in childhood to the care of 
parents that they may be the means under God of giv- 
ing this spiritual life to their children ; but till the reli-. 
gious character is formed in young or old, they are chil : 
dren of the world— with hopes and feelings which 
never look beyond the world. Since it is the object 
of Christianity to make us feel and act as children of 
God, and this change cannot begin too soon, trod has 
called us early, and early should we seek his 
face. He has ordained that those to whom the child 
is indebted for life should be the parents of his immor- 
tal life also. When he wonders why they bow with 
reverence before a presence which he cannot see ; 
and they give him the first knowledge of his heavenly 
Father ; when they lead him to sweet and sacred 
thoughtfulness by the simple story or the plaintive 
hymn ; then perhaps that change is beginning which 
will make him a christian in this life and number him 
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with the blessed in another : they may not observe his 
progress, but it may result in that conversion which 
the gospel regards as the beginning of the christian life 
in the soul. 

Those who come, may find that we consider the 
change itself the important thing ; and therefore re- 
gard, less perhaps that some other sects, the acciden- 
tal circumstances that may have attended it. The great 
question is, has the heart been turned to God ? if so, we 
care less for an answer to the question, when and 
where was it so converted ? It is a momentous thing 
to ascertain whether this change has taken place in 
the soul ; and the scripture has left no uncertainty in a 
matter of so great importance. It teaches us that 
" every one that doeth righteousness is born of God ;" 
and by this it means, not the righteousness of a heath- 
en nor a Jew, but the righteousness of a sincere and 
heavenly minded christian. If we see a man whose 
life and conversation declare that he holds commun- 
ion with God and finds pleasure in the acts and inspi- 
rations of devotion ; whose light shines round, in his 
kindness to the miserable, his sympathy with the 
happy, and the benevolence which he feels for all ; if 
we see him consistent in his righteousness, and faith- 
ful through all the joys and sorrows of his life, we 
have no need to ask farther questions ; we have no 
doubt that his heart is turned to God ; we should no 
more deny him to be a christian, because he could not 
tell the precise moment of his conversion, than we 
should deny him to be a human being, because he could 
not tell when and where he was born. 

Another charge against our sentiments is that they 
encourage men to believe that they can be saved by 
their own merits and works alone. This is never 
said by any who have heard our preaching or read our 
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writings with candor ; if there are any who believe it, 
let them come and see if any such doctrine is taught 
by those who profess our opinions. They will find 
that our belief on the subject is precisely the same 
with that expressed in the words, "By grace ye are 
saved through faith ; and that not of yourselves ( it is 
the gift of God." We are not so unacquainted with 
Tiuman nature ; we are not such strangers to human 
sin ; we are not so ignorant of our own unworthiness, 
as to use such a word as human merit in the presence 
of God. We know that salvation is absolutely and 
entirely a gift of love ; the worid had done nothing to 
deserve it ; it is a gift infinitely transcending the lofti- 
est deserving of man. So far from holding this belief 
ourselves, we do not believe it possible that any man 
in his right mind ever regarded everlasting happiness 
as nothing more than the just and reasonable reward 
of human merit and exertion ; it is against nature ; if 
any are charged with it, they must be misunderstood. 
But whatever others believe, our faith on this subject 
is, that man is entirely indebted for salvation to the 
mercy of God through Jesus Christ his Son ; to this, 
and to this alone. 

But they say, we preach that a man must work out 
Tiis own salvation. That same doctrine was preached 
'before we preached it, by one who certainly was weU 
acquainted with the doctrines and duties of Christiani- 
ty. But let them come and see what is meant by it ; 
it is a scripture phrase, and before they say that we use 
it improperly, let them listen to our explanation. Sub- 
sistence is the gift of God, but man must work out his 
own subsistence ; he must prepare the ground, he 
must sow the seed, he must gather the harvest : but 
does he conceive himself less indebted to the kindness 
of his God ? does he think that if bread was supplied to 
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him so that be need not labor at all, it would be better 
for his health, for his character, for his improvement ? 
So far from it, he knows that it is the kindness of God 
which imposes the necessity of labor upon him, and 
that it is done for his own good. In the same man- 
ner and for the same reason, God has required men to 
labor for their own salvation : they must inquire into 
the nature, study the language, acquire the habits, 
and form the character suited to that heaven- 
ly country to which they hope to go. They must 
make that preparation to enjoy it, without which, the 
gift would lose its value. That God has imposed this 
necessity on man, so far from lessening our gratitude 
for his goodness, only makes us feel yet more deeply, 
that salvation is a gift of glorious and unbounded love. 
But they ask if we say that men are not unprofita- 
ble servants. They are not profitable to God as one 
man can be profitable to another, but they may he- 
profitable to themselves. "Is it any pleasure to the- 
Almighty, that thou art righteous ?" what can he 
gain by the best obedience of man ? But it must be 
remembered that to be unprofitable is one thing, and 
to be unfaithful is another ; and we cannot allow that 
because our obedience is unprofitable to God, it 
is a matter of small importance whether or not we are 
faithful in duty. We may resort to the beautiful 
illustration which unlocks all the mysteries of the 
gospel, we may ask if a child's fidelity to his parents' 
instruction, can ever repay the debt of gratitude he 
owes for a parents' love ? can the child say, that by 
obedience he has discharged his obligations for 
that love which watched for him when he was sleep- 
ing, which his coldness and ingratitude could never 
alter ? No ! though his obedience is not profitable to 
his father, it is the best proof he can give of his grate- 
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ful affection ; without it he is worthless ; though his 
best obedience, so far from giving him a claim to new 
rewards, does not repay what he has received from his 
father's hands. So it is with the children of God. 
Important as their obedience is, we do not believe that 
it discharges the debt of gratitude which they already 
owe ; still less do we believe that they can establish 
upon it any farther claim to his favors or rewards. 

But they say that we do not speak of works as they 
are spoken of in the scriptures. Let them come and 
see. The scriptures do indeed speak slightingly of 
works ; but we have never seen the passage where 
they speak thus of good works. The works which 
they condemned were the fasts, ceremonies and sacri- 
fices, which many of the Jews relied upon, even after 
they had become Christians ; they answered precisely 
to the works by which some mistaken Christians at 
the present day, hope, without obedience, to gain the 
favor of God. By such works of hollow and formal 
sanctity— works not done from any religious feeling, 
no flesh could be justified. But the language used re- 
specting goods works was very different ; it was the 
design of Christianity to make men " zealous of good 
works ;" our Saviour charged his disciples to let men 
see their good works, in order to induce them to glorify 
the heavenly father. This distinction has not been 
properly regarded ; we endeavor to regard it ; we re- 
member how sternly it was said "your new moons, 
your calling of assemblies, I cannot away with : it is in- 
' iquity, even the solemn meeting;" on sufeh works, 
we counsel none to rely ; but we remember that it was 
said at the same time, " put away the evil of your do- 
ings from before mine eyes ; Cease to do evil ; learn to 
do well." These goods works we earnestly recommend 
and enjoin, not because they can merit salvation— not 
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because they can establish a claim on the Most High ; 
but because we are told that they who love the Fath- 
er will keep his commands ; and these good works 
are important, because they are the only substantial 
proof we can give of our love to God. 

There is yet another charge — they say that we re- 
move all fears of the future ; let them come and see if 
it is so. We certainly endeavor to move men by 
dwelling on the goodness of God, because it is that 
goodness, which, we are assured, " leadeth to repen- 
tance." We use persuasive rather than alarming 
language, because we do not wish to see men starting 
up in sudden fright as if awakened by the midnight 
fire-bell ; and herein we follow the example of him 
who said " knowing the terrors of the Lord we per- 
suade men ;" it is not because we believe that there 
are no terrors, but because we think it better to draw 
men to obedience with bands of love. If we went so 
far as to deny that men have any need to fear, there 
would be more reason for the charge ; but it is not 
so ; we see and lament the freedom from uneasiness 
which every where prevails ; every where we say, be- 
cause we do not admit the genuineness of that ear- 
nestness which is lighted by the flame of party ; we 
shall therefore still endeavor to win men to Christ by 
the persuasion of gentleness and love. 

But this is not all ; they think we teach that no man 
has anything to fear in the future world ; in other 
rfords that all will be happy as soon as they pass over 
the boundary of the grave. If we believed that doc- 
trine we should avow it ; but there is ho shadow of 
reason for saying that we believe it, except that we 
do not say that those who believe it are not Christians. 
Their opinions are their own ; we are to answer only 
for ours. But we do not agree in any single point of 
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doctrine with those who teach that all the suffering 
occasioned by sin ends in the present world. We 
see no punishment in this world ; we see misfortunes 
and sorrows ; but they are trials ; they are not dis- 
tributed by any final law ; they come alike to the evil 
and the good. We think that when a man enters 
another life, he enters it in the state of moral improve- 
ment or moral guilt, in which he departed from this 
world. We know of no pleasures there which the 
guilty can ei\joy ; we know of nothing there which 
can drown the feeling of uneasiness and pain ; we 
know of no sleep in which they can forget their sor- 
rows ; therefore we think they must be miserable, un- 
less they are greatly changed by passing through the 
grave. Of such a change we see no intimations — no 
evidence whatever. They will leave their bodies in 
the grave, but their sins must go with them, because 
their sins are in the soul ; the body can no more sin 
than any other clay ; it is the soul which sins, and 
which must suffer if it is guilty. We reproach no 
other sect when we say that we believe that the 
judgment is not here, but after death ; there, every 
man shall receive according to his deeds— they that 
have done good shall come to the resurrection of life, 
and they that have done evil to the resurrection of 
despair. 

But they say that if we believe not this, we believe 
in the final restoration of all to heaven ; that 
if there is suffering in the future world, it will have an 
end at last. Let them come and see. If we believed 
that docftrine we should declare it, for we have never 
learned to be ashamed of any sincere convictions.— 
But we do not believe in the restoration of the guilty, 
because we do not find it taught in the scriptures. — 
If we considered the punishment inflicted by God, we 
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might believe that it would pass away ; bat we re- 
gard it as self-inflicted ; men are free both in choice 
and action, and they bring this misery on themselves 
against the counsel and warning of God. We believe 
it to be the unalterable order of nature that happi- 
ness shall be produced by goodness, and that misery 
shall follow situ These consequences are before us ; 
if we choose to sin, we ehoose to suffer. When a 
child is told by his father that if he does wrong he 
will suffer, he has no right to say that his father in- 
flicts the punishment which he suffers ; nor do we be- 
lieve that the punishment of sin is any more directly 
inflicted by our God. 

Men can never, in this world or another, be happy 
without being good. If they go into another world 
impenitent, what do we know of there that can 
move them. It is the goodness of God which leads 
men to repentance ; how can they see more of his 
goodness than they do now ? what can they find there 
which wiH act upon their hearts, if nothing can move 
them to repentance now ? If they hear not Christ 
and his apostles here, we know of nothing that can 
restore them after they have, gone down to the dead. 
We do not say that all men will not be finally happy, 
but we find no assurance that they will. These 
however, are subjects on which we do not enlarge ; 
we leave them where the gospel left them ; we do 
not try to lift the awful, deep and heavy veil which 
hangs over the eternal world. We use die words of 
scripture — we dictate to no one what meaning he 
*hall give them ; we leave all to the Most High, 
knowing that the guilty will suffer all that is just and 
nothing mope than is just ; we consider it our duty 
father to warn men to fly from the wrath to come. 

Such are some of the points in which we have 
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been misunderstood. When there are so many prpofs 
that we have been misunderstood, we call upon other 
Christians to come and see, that they may not so 
mistake us* We think it is but a reasonable demand. 
It was said even before the prejudiced Hebrew coun- 
cil, ' Deth our law judge any maa before it hear him ? 
let the candor of the Christian Le at least equal to 
that of the Jew. We cannot trust the report of 
anything which we hear, after it has passed through 
the lips of one or two ; how then is it possible to 
judge fairly by report, of the opinions of a religious 
party ? 

We lament that we must use that word religious 
party ; we lament that Christians should be armed 
against each other ; but we can see no end to disun- 
ion, tHl all admit that men are answerable for their 
sentiments to God and to God alone. We should 
make it our endeavor to know the truth — not what' 
others say is truth, but what we find is truth in the 
scriptures ; and we should hold ourselves ready at 
any moment to give up our present sentiments, if we 
find that the scripture does not sustain them. We 
would endeavor to keep an open heart ; and if 
there are any opinions which bring better evidence 
than ours — any, that have a stronger, tendency to 
produce true love to God and man — any that have 
more power to make bad men good and good men 
better — then may our system perish, whatever feel- 
ings may be wounded by its fall ! may all the pages in 
which it is engrossed be scattered to the winds of 
heaven ! may every vestige of it sink, and be found no 
more forever ! 
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SERMON. 



JOHN, Vni. 32. 

" AND YE SHALL XNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE TEUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE." 

Martin Luther, the modern representative of religions lib- 
erty, was buried on the 22d of February, 1546 ; George Wash- 
ington, the modern representative of political liberty, was born 
on the 22d of February, 1732 ; and, although nearly two hun- 
dred years divided the period of their respective lives, we might 
almost feel as if the shroud of Luther had been the swaddling- 
clothes of Washington. While Luther communicated to the 
world the greatest impulse to mingled freedom and zeal in reli- 
gion which it has received since Paul's day, Washington gave to 
universal civilization the noblest and most powerful impulse it 
ever felt from regulated political liberty. Luther was a political 
religionist ; Washington a religious politician ; and both of them 
devoted to freedom. Neither of them speculated about religion, 
or politics, without immediate reference to practicable and prac- 
tical results. They were both rather men of action than men of 
thought. Other men, both in religion and politics, have distin- 
guished themselves more by bold inquiry a*id unfettered pursuit 
of theoretical truth. Erasmus and Melancthon were better 
scholars, and perhaps more consistent thinkers, than Luther, in 
the days of the Reformation ; and Hamilton and Adams were 
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men of more scholarship and brilliancy of thought than Wash* 
ington. Roger Williams and Thomas Jefferson carried out the 
pure ideas of religious and political liberty with more power and 
consistency than Luther and Washington. But these last names 
are those of practical men — 'men who belonged not more to the 
kingdom of ideas than to the world of people and things, and who 
felt themselves as responsible for results as for opinions. They 
were natural leaders of men ; bom reformers — who were impelled 
by an equal desire to move forward themselves, and to carry the 
world with them. This made them not only great men, but wise 
men — not merely bold, but cautious — not only great to posterity, 
but great to their OTf n times ; because eminently successful. The 
readiness with which the whole world has admitted the claim of 
these apostles of Liberty, illustrates the homage which is paid to 
success — to practical talents, to popular command — when in any 
good degree justified by personal worth and noble aims. The 
popular enthusiasm about Napoleon, the most illustrious man of 
action the world ever saw, shows that even selfishness and vice 
cannot take all the lustre from power and success. But Luther 
was a religious Napoleon — Washington a philanthropic Napoleon. 
They had his power over men, his faculty of ruling, with hearts 
devoted to God and Humanity ; and while he must forever stand 
in the admiration of men, like the pyramid he apostrophized in 
his Egyptian campaign, a vast and magnificent monument of ill- 
devoted and useless power and skill, they will live in the honor 
of the world, more like the river that rolls at its base, mighty 
and beneficent, fertilizing and unfailing. And yet, brethren, 
there are those, even higher than they — men whom neither 
pyramids nor mountains, rivers nor plains, nor anything below 
the stars of heaven, can symbolize — men in whom action yielded 
to suffering — men of grand thought and sublime feeling— of whom 
their age was not worthy ; who achieved no success while they 
lived, and the glory of whosqrmfluence is lost in its depth and its 
diffusiveness — not the followers of Paul, but of Jesus. The king- 
dom of heaven coqpe&h not with observation. He that did not 
strive nor cry, and whose voice was not heard in the streets, is, 
after all, the deepest, widest, and noblest benefactor of men ; and 



the influences which have entered the t world from men of pure 
thought and exalted feeling, while they neither dazzle nor take 
palpable form, are nobler and deeper than those the most suc- 
cessful men of action can boast. Milton was greater than Luther, 
and the day may come when Channing will be deemed greater 
than Washington. Thus much let me say in reverence to the 
truth, even in honoring to the utmost the memory of the men 
whom the 22d of February brings to our minds ; for when we 
praise the good, who are at the same time successful, we must 
take care that the homage we render to worth is not appropriated 
by power. 

Luther and Washington, together, represent the great idea of 
modern times — practical freedom, civil and religious. Their 
influence was never more potent, their inspiration never more 
precious, than now. * 

The extent of the influence which this country has had upon 
the prospects of political liberty in the Eastern Hemisphere can- 
not be exaggerated. It is not too much to say, that the success 
of our institutions is the ruin of theirs. The monarchs and aris- 
tocracies of Europe could have well afforded to relinquish half 
their prerogatives and privileges to have bought the failure of our 
democratic experiment. It would be a delightful task to-day to 
trace the triumphs of out principles in the condition and pros- 
pects of foreign politics ; for every crown in Europe would be; 
seen to be nodding to the plume of him who was " first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow-countrymen. 1 ' 
But a topic more appropriate to the day and the place com- 
mands our attention, i. e. The prospects of religion, under the 
condition of that ecclesiastical freedom which Luther bequeathed 
to the church by his death, and Washington certified by his birth 
to our own beloved land. The subject has a peculiar interest 
at this time from the direct antagonism of Protestantism and 
Romanism. 

The Reformation, after having achieved all its territorial tri- 
umphs within Luther's own day, is about resuming its obstructed 
career, called into activity by the revival of its old foe. The 
Catholic Church, the constant representative of an authority in 
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religion independent of reason or voluntary allegiance, is par* 
taking the reanimating influences of the world, and seeking in 
that decay of vigilance which has attended the great success of 
Protestantism, or in that diversion of religious thought which 
accompanies the social prosperity of the world, to win back to 
herself the lost heart of Christendom. Seeing how much of her 
old leaven still lived in the Reformed Church, and that Protest- 
antism had come to a stand ; noticing that the religious affections 
of many souls in Protestant countries were wandering in search 
of grateful objects of interest ; that sects were breaking up, and 
a great many of their adherents had become either tired of liberty 
or indifferent to religion, — the Catholic Church has naturally 
enough concluded that Protestantism is a self-conscious failure, 
abo^t to give up its struggle for independence, and leave the prodi- 
gal child to fall back into the arms 'of its parent. She has accord- 
ingly announced the decline of Protestantism, and commenced 
her aggressive career in a country long known as the bulwark of 
the reformed faith. But she finds, to her consternation, that what 
she mistook for death was only sleep, and that her bold tread has 
waked the lion whose long indifference to her stealthy foot-fall she 
had mistaken for weakness and decay. It is manifest that a new 
struggle has begun between the Oatholic Church and the Protest- 
ant ; or, rather, between the elements «f religious authority and 
religious liberty. Unfortunately, it has not commenced in England 
in a pure form ; for there, unhappily, on account of the political 
complication of affairs, and the union of Church and State, the 
Catholics, who represent the element of spiritual despotism in 
religious opinion, represent the element of spiritual liberty in 
their suffering struggle for toleration — the English people being 
in a manner forced to defend real freedom in religion by perse- 
cuting fk form of faith which has always assailed religious liberty, 
except when claiming toleration for itself. It is to be devoutly- 
hoped that some way may be devised of checking the subtle in- 
fluence of Romanism, without violating the proud and generous 
principles of universal toleration which have ennobled British 
legislation during the last twenty years. 

But whatever may be done in England, the conflict between 



authority and liberty in matters of religion — between a con* 
science in charge of a church and a conscience in charge of its 
owner— is destined to go forward. The struggle may be a 
long one, for to dethrone ideas which had fifteen centuries 
of undivided sway, may take at least five centuries. It was 
preposterous to suppose that two or three centuries could 
change the religious ideas of the whole Christian world. The 
Reformation aimed at nothing less than this; and if it had 
had exclusive possession of society meanwhile, it might haye 
accomplished more than it has; but it has had a busy world 
to do its work in. Its pupil has been able to give only an 
interrupted attention to his religious lessons, being much occu- 
pied with other great teachers. The political, social, and com* 
mereial revolutions which have been meanwhile going on, have, 
in a great degree, preoccupied the affections and attention 
of the world; and while to a certain extent favorable to the 
principles of the Reformation, have in other ways been unfa* 
vorable to them, by lessening the exclusive importance of the 
church question. Thus the religious reformation could not go 
on while the convulsive struggle for political liberty was agitating 
the world; and the universal industry and material prosperity of 
society have in a manner diminished its interest and importance, 
as it has dulled to a great extent the activity and efficiency of 
the Catholic Church. But since the political power of the papacy 
broke down, its spiritual power, being less suspected, has revived. 
Moreover, as a period of abstract thought and a class of retired 
thinkers have returned, and ideas have resumed their importance 
and sway, the Catholic ideas (not its hierarchical powers) have re- 
appeared to contend with the Protestant ideas for the mastery. 
The question of old church and reformed church is not now a 
question of politics, of popular passions — a conflict of time- 
hallowed prejudices with new impulses — of priestcraft with con- 
gregational independency; but it is a battle of ideas, to be fought 
in the intellect and in the study — a question of experience and 
religious philosophy. It is in this form that the revived struggle 
is to be waged — the great question being simply this: Is man 
well enough disposed and wise enough to be left free in the choice 
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and application of his religion? Catholicism says he is not; and 
. that God has, on this very* account, inspired a Church, and given 
it ample and infallible authority to furnish man a religion — pre- 
scribing what is to be believed and to be done, to secure salvation. 
On the other hand, Protestantism, in Luther's day, said he was wise 
enough and good enough to be left to himself in the choice and 
application of his religion, and asserted, against the merits which 
the church treasured for its disciples, the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone; against its infallibility, the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures; and against its authority, the right of private judg- 
ment. And this is what Protestantism is now called upon to 
re-assert, and, what is more, to prove, both scientifically and prac- 
tically. And to do it, she must modify many of her notions ; for 
her theology contradicts her position, and experience contradicts 
her boasts. 

This is not popular doctrine. We are well aware of the com- 
mon unquestioning confidence in Protestantism, and the popular 
ignorance, in a country divided by a wide ocean from the theatre 
of Rome's great dominion, respecting the relative power and 
character of Catholicism. It is very much the habit of Protest- 
ants to claim all that is inspiring in modern history as the direct 
and exclusive product of their own principles and labors; while 
Romanism is not slow to charge upon Protestantism all that is dis- 
couraging in the condition and prospects of the countries under her 
control ; their infidelity , # their industrial poverty, and their anarchy. 
But Protestantism is neither as good nor as bad as she passes for 
with her friends and her enemies. When Protestantism claims all 
the victories which have attended the combined company of pro- 
gressive ideas belonging to modern times, she forgets that the 
New World was discovered by a Catholic, and the tremendous 
impulse which that achievement has given to the intellect and 
enterprise of the race. She forgets that the printing press pre- 
ceded the Reformation, and revived learning, causing in part 
that and other similar movements of the human mind. She 
forgets that Catholic France has played under Bonaparte the 
largest part in the world's history for a hundred years back ; and 
that all the Catholicism in the world could not have materially 
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retarded the political and commercial progress of civilization 
under those three potent stimulants — the revival of .letters, the 
power of the printing press, and the discovery of the New World." 
True, Protestantism, purely as such, has done great things for 
society ; but it is as preposterous for her to claim the merit of 
all the advantages which Protestant countries now possess over 
Catholic lands, as for the free States to attribute their superiority 
to the slave States entirely to the absence of slavery. As it is 
the climate, products, and interests of the Southern States which 
now make them slaveholding States, united to their want of com- 
mercial advantages; so it was the fate of the older States of 
Christendom, which had in a manner run their career, to sink into 
lethargy when Protestantism leagued with other causes to ani- 
mate the fresher and then less distinguished parts of the earth. 
Italy and Spain had had their turn of splendor, and Catholicism 
did nothing to prevent them from producing a most brilliant 
civilization ; so that some of the highest names in literature and 
art are still furnished from their catalogues. It was time for the 
North to blossom ; and Protestantism was as much indebted for her 
success to other causes then animating ilorthern Europe, as they 
were in turn to her enlivening influences. There is always more 
immediate life, too, in the attacking party, and in the new idea ; 
and thus the Protestant world had an advantage over its more 
venerable opponent, not wholly ascribable to the truth and good- 
ness of its cause. 

Protestantism has had, thus far, its failures as well as its suc- 
cesses. It stopped short, most unexpectedly to itself, in its terri- 
torial victories, having since gained in Europe hardly an inch upon 
the ground which Luther's setting sun left Catholic. It aimed, too, 
at unity of doctrine. It expected to have a church as catholic, 
as popular, as engrossing as the Roman, without its Pope, its 
ritual, and its tyranny. And what has been its history? It 
freed many nations and many minds from the Catholic dominion, 
which it has not been able to bring entirely under its own. Its 
creed has broken into a thousand pieces — its church into a 
thousand sects. Literature and science, escaped from Roman 
bondage, have not heartily sought Protestant protection; and 
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much of the most profound science, and brilliant history, and 
fascinating literature of the emancipated world, has been unchris- 
tian and infidel. Art has withered in its keeping. The boldest 
schemes of social reform, the freest mind of the age, the most 
genuine literature, are perhaps as much opposed to Protestantism 
as to Catholicism, or equally indifferent to both. The masses of 
the poor are doubting whether the charities of the old church were 
not preferable to the tender mercies of the new. Above all, the 
best thought in every department of life, whether in social, com- 
mercial, or literary circles, seems to be running on independently, 
if not in disdain, of the scientific theology of Protestantism. The 
trinity, the atonement, the doctrine of total depravity — the whole 
theology of the Reformers — appears to be nearly as much aside 
from the path of the actual mind and heart of the world, as is 
the discarded house of a shell-fish from its track to the sea. What 
doctrine of Calvinism does the popular literature, the popular 
science, the social manners and habits of the age, recognise? 
From what one of the Reformers have the most successful moral 
teachers of the times — Edgeworth and Scott, and Dickens and 
Irving — learned their philosophy? It is far mor-e Catholic than 
Calvinistic in its tone ; while the gay, festive life of the world, its 
hopeful and self-indulgent tone, savors more of Roman than 
Genevan theology. Thus Protestantism has been in no small 
degree a failure, if its true mission was its own formal triumph ; 
or if its success was to consist in supplying to the world the 
motherly and protecting office which the old church rendered. 
It has not taken the place of the Catholic Church. It has not 
retained within itself, as that did, all the learning and taste, or 
all the poverty and sorrow of the world. Modern thought and 
modern wretchedness both turn from it— one to philosophy, the 
other to socialism; while the Catholic Church picks up from both 
ends of society — from the learned and the ignorant — the select 
few who are moved by religious longings for faith and repose. 

The fact is, Protestantism little knew what she was doing when 
©he combined with the other free influences of the times, to set 
the human mind at large. She knew not the Samson she un- 
bound- A power that would not be controlled was set loose in 
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the earth ; and the great and anxious question since, becoming 
every day more serious and pressing, is this : Whether man, left 
perfectly at liberty, (as Protestantism, to be consistant, must say 
he ought to be,) will choose Christianity for his religion, or will 
have any religion at all? France, in her social practices, has 
afis^ered that question essentially in the negative ; Germany, in 
her loose philosophy and irreligious tendencies of speculation, 
has given it an intellectual denial ; and this country, in its foreign 
population, and among no small portion of its most characteristic 
and enthusiastic youth, says something not very different. It is 
in this dilemma that the enlightened advocates of Catholicism 
come forward, and claim an acknowledgment from Protestantism 
that she has failed in her enterprise and her prophecies, and invite 
her to restore the religious conduct of Christendom to the authori- 
tative guidance of the Church ; and some of the best and most 
powerful minds of the age have been overpowered by their argu- 
ment and returned to her communion. 

Under these circumstances, what reason have we for not 
despairing of Protestantism, or for saying that she has not 
failed in her nrission ? Simply this : that Catholicism, and even 
the Reformed Church itself, misstate the true work of Pro- 
testantism when they ascribe a positive power to it, or expect 
any results from it corresponding with those which the old church 
had produced. Luther and the Reformers doubtless supposed 
that they were taking the direction of the human mind into their 
own hands away from the church ; they were, in fact, only taking 
off manacles and chains from its powers, and giving it up to itself. 
The work of Protestantism has been thus far essentially negative, 
destructive — stripping off one after another of the old bandages 
from humanity, and permitting it to feel the free action of its 
limbs. True, it has meanwhile taught its creed diligently; 
but the attention of the world has been far more occupied with 
the liberty it gave than with the dogmas it preached : the free- 
dom has been a novelty and a reality, according with its political 
and social instincts ; the dogmas, largely brought over from the 
old church, and very ill suited to the new times. The conse- 
quence has been that more and more latitude, indefiniteness and 
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Very early I knew that the only object Sn life was to grow. 

Margaret Fullir. 

Like as a star, 
That maketh not haste- 
That taketh not rest— \ 

Let each be fulfilling 
His God-given hest. 

GdBTHB. 

How inexhaustibly the spirit grows ! 
One object she seemed erewhile born to reach 
With her whole energies, and die content ; 
80 like a wall at the world's end it stood, 
With nought beyond to lire for — is it reached ? 
Already are new undreamed energies 
Outgrowing under and extending further 
To a new object ; — there's another world 1 

Robibt Browning. 
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i THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
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JlBBMlAH VI, l*. 

Thus saith Jehovah : 
Stand ye upon the ways And look ; 
And ask for the old paths, 

" Where U the good way ? " # 

Walk ye in it, and ye shall find for yourselves rest. 

One theme there is pleasing, to every ear— the Past. It is the condition of 
life. For every man feels that he is a result With temperaments mixed of 
the elements ; with habits born of circumstance ; with intelligence measured 
by the degree of Light which all these can catch and reflect, — Man stands on 
the Past as a proper Pedestal. Our personal history is onr reality ; and on 
it we rely with the firmness with which we tread the Earth, knowing that it 
is the store-house of the race, wherein food and fuel and beautiful metals and 
stones are garnered. See with what centripetal force a man plants himself on 
his life in the most uncertain things, and where the pride of opinion is not 
involved ! For what vast powers in the world are prejudices, presentiments, 
impressions, antipathies, as we term them ? What are these but the uncon- 
scious actings of am accumulation of experiences ; the opinions which the odds 
and ends of life, unrecorded by the intellect, have unerringly traced upon the 
character ? 

Thus by inmost ties are we bound to the Old. It constitutes the charm of 
Memory, the msciaation of History. Surely there is use in this universal ten- 
dency, because it is so inevitable. With equal certainty may we affirm its 
qualifications, since it is the plea of every hoary-headed Sin on Earth. 

" A man need not be an Architect to live in a house," said Goethe : but if 
the house is to be forever rising and men forever building ? Then History is 
the great, in one sense the only, study — remembering its original significance 
as the realm of Certainty. And it is by contact with Reality that man inter- 
prets the fable of Antaeus, who lost every wound and found new vigor by each 
fresh contact with the earth. 

A certain propriety in such reflections has accrued to the time when the 
old year ends and the new begins. It is a period of some solemnity to all ; 
and the multitude of memories, intentions, resolutions, thronging from every 
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point of our relationship to the Universe, seem to bid the Sun and Moon to 
stand still, and the throbbing heart pause, ere we launch into the Sea of Life 
once more. But such a pause can only occur within each Soul ; for that is 
the best and most real part of every man's history which is unknown as snob 
to others. Let every one to-day enter into his closet, and shut the door* 
The strength of the Future is distilled there in secret. 

I have felt it proper to allude only to that which is our history in common, 
as a Church. It is one that is newer to me than to most of you, and yet one 
that, by my new relation here, I inherit with you, and which has interested 
me at the approach of the New Year more than anything else. 

About the year 1814, a sermon was preached before the Unitarian Tract 
Society at Birmingham, England, which, by its singular originality and force, 
attracted much attention. It was published by general demand, and entitled, 
" The Decline and Fall of Spiritual Babylon." Its author had hitherto been 
known only as one who, having been educated in the Established Church, 
had become convinced of the Truth of Unitarian Christianity. 

It was soon after the last war between this country and England, that this 
gentleman, who had, as the sermon indicated, smarted under the heavy tithes 
and social intolerance which still disgrace the conduct of England toward 
Dissenters, and felt the superior attractions which our institutions presented, 
came to America, and to this city. Ill health had compelled him to forego 
the ministry, on which he had entered with such spirit and success ; and he 
came here not to preach, but to engage in business ; and he was long known 
here as a faithful, honest, and intelligent merchant. This gentleman was 
Mr. Robert Little — his well-known and characteristic objection to the title 
of Reverend, forbids my applying it to him. 

About the same time there were several families, chiefly English, living in 
Georgetown and Washington, who were of such strong Unitarian faith that 
they could not conscientiously take their children to hear what they esteemed 
the subversion of the very foundations of Religion and Virtue, in the false 
ideas of God and Man which the pulpits presented. For some time they met 
together in their respective houses, and afterward at a central place in George- 
town, where they experienced the benefits of that Literature with which the 
history of dissent is always enriched. Some who continued at the Churches 
only had their Unitarian sentiments confirmed. 

To these Mr. Little was an unconscious missionary from across the seas ; 
and for some, time they were mutually unknown. But presently the Laws of 
Attraction prevailed ; and the discovery of such a man was the signal for the 
formation of a society which was the germ of this. Their first meetings were 
in a large room over the City Baths, in C street. And here were often seen 
the most eminent men in our country, who all seemed inclined to give the 
new Church a frank hearing. 

The first meeting which I find recorded is of the date of July 31, 1820, and 
is noted as follows : 

" At a meeting of the friends of Unitarian Christianity in the City of Wash- 
ington, at the long room over the public baths, in C street, Moses Young, Esq., 
being called to the Chair, and Thomas Bulfinch appointed Secretary, on 
motion of Mr. William Elliot, it was unanimously 



. " Rmfosdy Thai it is expedient that measures be taken ibr erecting a Church 

upon Unitarian Principles in the City of Washington. 

" Resolved, That a meeting of the friends of Unitarian Christianity be held 
in this place on Sunday, the 6th day of August, at 5 o'clock, P. M., to concert 
measures for carrying into effect the above resolution." 

At the meeting provided for in the last resolution, Committees were 
appointed to collect subscriptions in this and other cities, and the government 
of the Church wisely established in the following resolution, which was offered 
by Mr. Little, and unanimously adopted : " Resolved, That it is the intention 
of this meeting, that in the Church proposed to be erected fox Unitarian 
Worship in this city, the government and order of the Society shall be strictly 
congregational; the Pastor and officers chosen by the people; and all Com- 
mittees of management elected only for limited periods and specific purposes." 

The subscription lists show much energy on the part of those to whom the 
care of the infant Church was given. We find also liberal donations from 
the greatest statesmen then living — many of whom, as Law, Porter, J. Q, 
Adams, J. Gales, J. C. Calhoun, attended the weekly meetings with deep 
interest. I find a liberal subscription over the autograph of Mr. Calhoun, and 
have been told by the respected gentleman who took the paper to him, and 
who knew him well, that, as he gave his subscription, Mr. C. said, " It will be 
the religion of the country, sir, in fifty years." 

When the project of erecting this Church was announced, it was found to 
be an unfortunate time. In all the cities there was an unusual pressure in 
the money market ; and wherever the Travelling Committee went, they were 
discouraged by this. On hearing the full story, however, there was a corres- 
ponding effort ; and the collections in Boston and Baltimore, though not so 
large as might have been before or later, were generous. The Church, then 
under the care of R. W. Emerson, appears to have given the largest assistance 
of any — three hundred dollars. 

It was very encouraging that, in November, 1820, forty-six persons in the 
city were found to subscribe liberally for the support of weekly service, whilst 
arrangements for building the Church were pending. Interest was newly 
awakened, and the cause strengthened, when they saw the corner-stone of 
the Church for which they had longed, laid ; for by the autumn of the next 
year the present site had been purchased, and the contract made "for the erec- 
tion of a Church on Unitarian principles"— (the best architectural principles, 
perhaps)-— the entire cost of which was to be nine thousand dollars. About 
the same time (November 11th) the Constitution of the Church was adopted. 
The Church was completed early in 1822 ; and was dedicated on the ninth 
day of April, by Mr. Robert Littlb. 

Such persistence on the part of the Unitarians could but alarm our sister 
denominations, who had enjoyed such peaceful sway for so long a time, with 
nothing to interrupt the " masterly inactivity," except an occasional conflict 
on the mighty questions connected with the words baptize and immerse, or 
baptismal regeneration, or whether election consisted in a design of the 
Atonement for some, or the design only of some for the Atonement I AH 
seemed to forget old quarrels for a while, and form an Alliance against this 
very Sebastopol of Heresy, Unitarianism. The alarm was sounded far and 
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wide, and people could be heard denouncing the opening of the floodgates of 
Antichrist upon Washington, who had never seen a live Unitarian. An old 
Quaker friend, in an adjoining county, who had loved what was good in onr 
Theology a score of years and more before our Society was born, told me of 
how, in those days, he was travelling on this river (I think) in a steamer, and 
heard some gentleman, apparently intelligent, abusing the Unitarians most 
heartily, and complaining of their invasion of Washington. He presently 
addressed the gentleman thus : " Friend, I do not belong to the Society thee 
calls Unitarians ; but, from what I know of them, I am inclined to think they 
are about as good as Trinitarians." The gentleman, much surprised, and 
knowing nothing to oppose to this plea, which was only u by their traits, 
know them," was silent. But the laconic sermon, like many others which 
have come from the same venerable lips, was not without its effect — the 
gentleman afterwards became an eminent convert to our faith. 

With such vigorous thinkers and scholars as Robert Little, in Washington, 
and Jahed Sparks, in Baltimore, to present the truths of Liberalism, it cannot 
be marvelled that the pulpits and Church papers were excited and indignant. 
In this city, a certain German Catholic, Kohlman by name, came out with 
some Letters, which, as they were written from an intelligent Romish outlook, 
served much our cause, by showing our Church to be the only consistent 
alternative of rejecting his. This was done with agreeable nawtte* though 
with a monastic ignorance of the state of the Theological world, and of our 
history as Heretics since the time of Arius. 

In Baltimore, one Br. Miller came from a distance, and in the course of an 
occasional sermon assailed us furiously — starting thereby a censorious chorus 
of chapels. All this did but create such interest amongst the people for a 
knowledge of our views — reminding them, doubtless, of a Sect which, cen- 
turies past, was said to hare been "everywhere spoken against"— that It 
was found necessary to publish a magazine, which was forthwith done. It 
was called " The Unitarian Miscellany and Christian Monitor." It was under 
the masterly supervision of Mr. Sparks ; and, as a dignified and able Theo- 
logical Journal, has never been equalled in this country. The " Selections," 
also published under that distinguished gentleman's care, served to introduce 
many to our history, literature, and views, for which there was now a thirst. 

Amongst the 'most intelligent persons in this vicinity a strong desire to 
hear more was manifested. The unequivocal rejection of the views usually 
received as orthodox by such a man and scholar as Thomas Jefferson, and 
his well-known Letters to Dr. Prirstlry, in 1803, and the Friends in Phil*- 
delphia, written in 1813, had impressed many, and endorsed the strong 
instincts of many hearts in their craving for better spiritual food than the 
Teachers gave. We find in the National Intelligencer of February 15, 1823, a 
notice stating that, on the next day, Sunday, the Rev. Robbbt Little would 
preach in the Hall of the House of Representatives. But, lo, with this 
appears a notice, by one who calls himself the Chaplain, a Rev. Mr. Brsckbx- 
ridge, who must then have been fresh from the Princeton Mill, in these words : 
" The Rev. Mr. Breckenridge gives notice that Mr. Little is not to preach in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives by hit request." A note in another 
part of the paper adds : " Mr. Little does not preach in the Capitol by bifi 
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own request, bat in consequence of the desire of several highly respectable 
persons, communicated to the Speaker." 

The sermon was a manly defence of unlimited Religious Freedom, and a 
brave exposition of the principles of Liberal Theology. It created of course 
much sensation. An article appeared on the following Monday, in the ItUeU 
ligmcer, both the editors of which were Unitarians, from one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of Congress, expressing his pleasure at the discourse; 
which was soon printed and circulated far and wide, many hundreds of copies 
having been subscribed for by members of Congress. 

Again and again Mr. Littlje was heard in the Capitol, always with deep 
interest ; nearly all of his sermons there having been published. About this 
time, also, J abed Sparks was elected Chaplain ; and one of the numerous 
clerical Jeremiahs of the City had to lament that Jesus Christ was legislated 
out of Congress, though before, some had lamented that he had never been 
there. Mr. Sparks was elected because of his commanding position in the 
world of letters, and his worthy connection with the documents of our coun- 
try's history, for which he has done more than any other man. 

In the month of August, 1827, the Society met with a severe loss in the 
death of their pastor. Besides the affliction of parting with one so dear to 
the Society personally, it was the beginning of troubles respecting the support 
of a minister here who should be worthy of the place, in a proper manner. 
With Mr. Little, the Church had grown up as a child ; and he was willing 
to make sacrifices for it which could not be expected of others. But pecu- 
niary embarrassments are disagreeable enough to have been suffered, without 
having the grief renewed by hearing of them. 

The Society then had various Clergymen to supply their pulpit, until 1830, 
when, October 5, the Rev. Cazneau Palfbby was ordained its Pastor ; the 
sermon being by Dr. F. Parkman, of Boston, and there being a full attendance 
of delegates from abroad. He remained here until 1836, and his ministry was 
attended with success. He presented, in a Series of Lectures, the reasons 
which his congregation had for separation from other churches, in a forcible 
manner. In the year named he left, for private reasons, to the sorrow of the 
Church and himself. 

The next regular Pastor of the Church was the Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, widely 
known for his purity of life and his literary ability. He remained until the 
year 1844, when, on the 12th of May, he preached his Farewell discourse to a 
crowd of attentive and attached hearers. 

From this time until the year 1847, the Society remained without a regular 
pastor. Yet there seems to have been no time when our cause received 
stronger help. With men of such qualities as Hale, Fuansss, Bellows, and 
Dewxy,— all of whom ministered in the interval,— a religion so founded on 
the real faith of all, could but find strength ; and the few months in which the 
Society enjoyed the eloquence of Dr. Dbwky, bore witness to the better 
understanding of our principles in the Church and the Community. 

In 1847, Mr. J. H. Allsn was regularly installed as minister. I think there 
is evidence that this Church has never had a more faithful man to labor with 
them. With a well-stored mind and unflinching principles, he came here to 
present our views with more liberality than any one before him. His Lectures 
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constitute a valuable series of papers to the theological student ; and should 
I ever see him, I shall thank him for the emphasis with which he presented 
the basis of Christianity — One God and One Man. 

I have now brought these notes down to a time which is within the memory 
of the youngest among you. I doubt not you will long remember the elo- 
quence and learning which, since your regular pastor left, made this pulpit 
for two years one of the most attractive centres of thought and culture in, this 
City. And the memory of one voice, whose rich eloquence has scarcely yet 
ceased from your ears,* must be a constant monitor of modesty to him who 
has succeeded, and of patience to yourselves. 

I have sought thus far to pursue the admonition the text, " Stand ye upon 
the ways and look, 11 The ways not alone of our little Church-history, only 
measuring one generation, but of the Eternities which meet in every moment, 
pass under our view. To-day is the perpetual flowing centre whence radiate 
the ways of good and ill, of defeat or success. Well does the next word of 
the Prophet, supposing us to have reached this centre, say, Ask, It has been 
said that every Hie, if written down truly, would make a strange and interest- 
ing book. And at least we may claim that in our life as a Church, there is 
much room for thought and instruction. As in some natural crystal, the great 
Laws that enfold the world trace themselves, so in this brief history you may 
see the working of all the spiritual forces that act in the greatest religious 
movements, as the planting of Christianity and the Reformation. Those who 
can remember the infancy of this Church could not have heard the cry, 
" Great is Diana of the Ephesians" more plainly, if they had been with Paul at 
Ephesus ; and for the rest, you have only to modernize Paul and Mars Hill 
into Mr. Littlb and the Capitol. 

Then we have the same party who " feared the people," and suppressed 
open testimony to their secret conviction. Most of this, however, has been 
witnessed in later times. Such men as Jefferson and Adams could be noble, 
and frank in acknowledging their dissent ; but giants are not always in the 
land, — and the Unitarians of this city have been mortified, from year to year, 
as they have seen men who have come to this city from a distance, to occupy 
the most distinguished seats of the country, betray the oause that they pro- 
fessed dear to them where it was popular, by attending churches whose 
dogmas they disbelieved. Where Christ had command of " ten legions of 
angels," they could draw the sword and smite the ear; but when he was 
scourged and accused, they denied, saying, " We know not the man.' 7 Wash* 
ington is in this, as in many other instances, a good place to test a man's 
moral courage. We wish those who have failed us here no barm, but the 
good of more bravery and less dapperness. I shall never forget how such a 
man, one of the most distinguished in our country, who held in New England a 
high office in our denomination, but never crossed the threshold of our Church 
when here, received a rebuke from Mr. Sparks. He was called on at a small 
church meeting to take the Chair. " O, yes," he said, " I am always ready to 
take my stand for Unitarianism"— " Except at Washington/' added a gentle 
voice near him, which was not soon forgotten. 

• Rev. W. H. Cbaiwing, now in Liverpool. 
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And these numerous bundles of accounts and amazing subscription-listo — 
they, too, tell their lesson. Socrates was often wont to introduce his topic 
by saying, " Good thing* come hard." And the difficulties of our Church is 
only one of a million instances in which it has been found that diamonds 
cannot be gathered like pebbles. Perhaps no new Church, worth its room 
in the world, was ever begun, except in pecuniary embarrassment, or fairly 
matured, except by apprehension. But such embarrassments, however annoy- 
ing, are to new ideas what snow and winter winds are to planted grain. 
What say we of a youth who has never worked or earned, who comes by 
Inheritance to fortune ? The wealth of Croesus cannot make him rich. For 
money is nothing — it cannot be eaten or worn ; it represents things with 
which the young Fortunatus has had nothing to do. Only those who were 
with this Church in the series of efforts which have brought it to us to-day, 
free and independent every way, can fully appreciate such a result. But as 
this Church has only been built and preserved by extraordinary efforts, efforts 
which I believe it is only in the power of free thought to excite, we must 
learn that, to be what it should be, the same spirit must animate us. Thus 
we are all indebted to the debt ; for we love in all things that which we get 
by most outlay. The sod must resist, when the ray would call the violet from 
its heart ; but it is from that sod and its resistance the violet derives its life 
and beauty. Hence I congratulate you on your freedom from that spirit of 
Reaciionism which has disgraced Unitarianism in some quarters, and which is 
unjustly made to us the reproach that we are unwilling to accept to their fullest 
extent the results of the principles of freedom and criticism to which we are 
committed by our history. I rejoice that nothing of the kind is to be appre- 
hended here. We are willing to be known for what we are. Experience has 
shown us that we cannot expect or wish uniformity of creed among ourselves, 
more than of mind or feature. And we utter again and again our detestation 
of creeds and tests, orthodox or liberal — each saying, with Paul, I am frbe- 
born. We see nothing to admire, everything to deplore, in the apathy toward 
the fundamental differences of our position from others, amongst men born to 
the rich inheritance of liberty, but forgetful of the thorns and tears which our 
fathers suffered to make our way clear, only for new thorns in the direction 
of higher results, not simply for repose in their well-beaten path. Accepting 
their spirit rather than their attainments, we dedicate ourselves anew to 
Freedom — freedom of thought, word, act ; freedom for ourselves and the 
world. 

From our history as a Society, from our position as men, from the tenden- 
cies of our time, the voice of the Prophet gathers emphasis, as it calls us to 
first principles to-day : 

" Stand ye upon the ways and look ; 
And ask for the old paths, 
* Where is the good way ? ' 
Walk ye in it, and ye shall find for yourselves rest." 

The Old and the New, — these two spirits have always been in the world, 
commanding their respective Kingdoms in the temperaments of men and 
nations. They have seemed to be antagonistic, but it is all appearance ; they 
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stand as the angels, Light and Heat, in the Sun. The Oldest was once an 
innovation, testing the sinews of radicalism ; and the New will presently hare 
to build its fortress. It is a high circumstance, that the Prophet, or Seer, 
should be the one to lead ns to the old paths. Sorely there never was a time 
when God left man without a knowledge of the ways of Eternal Life, for the 
very definition of Man is, that he has such knowledge by his very constitution. 
The old truth and the new can never contradict each other; and the Evangel 
is ever a fulfilment. Thus the newest truth is the oldest, or that for which all 
before bad conspired. 

The Conservatives and Reformers imagine themselves much at variance. 
They are one and the same. Every one, in his daily and necessary life, 
accepts both. The Ideal Man came not to destroy the Law, yet he said, " Be- 
hold, I make all things new." Yet our Social condition is not quite civilized 
at best, and men are still warring against Man. 

When the Past is spoken of as noble, and its Institutions as venerable, it 
sounds most attractively on the ear. Thfre is no radical bo fierce as not to 
feel what this implies. But how sad, when we find this reverence for the Old 
to be most abject Cant, — the maggot evils and impurities of the time seeking 
to shelter themselves in the Ancient of Days. Conservatism is no longer what 
the word means — a noble adherence to what is found good, and a fearless 
retention of it, amid all changes of circumstance to which it may need appli- 
cation, or through which the votary may be led — but it is really a perpetual 
effort to enclose the Universe in a nutshell of Ignorance. 

So, too, what word more alluring than Reform. We rush to the forum to 
hear this new word, — which shall erase some spot from the sun, which shall 
add something to the solid sphere. But lo, when we arrive, we find a man 
standing on some one-idea, as Simeon Sttlites on his pillar, from which, for 
all his raving, no word reaches the interest or heart of any one. He cannot 
love you, or his wife and children, but as mannikins to illustrate his insanity. 
And men, having learned that there is such a thing as second childhood, and 
that there may be a most unmistakable bray from beneath a lion's skin, have 
become distrustful of the New, which is the Child of Promise to the Old. 

Into the midst of this strife and chaos the Prophet comes, to bring all into 
harmony and order. He makes the so-called Conservative tremble, striking 
his sandy foundation. u Ask for the old path* — ' Where is the good way t ' " 
" Imagine not, because thou livest to-day on old institutions, that thou hast, 
" or canst have, without asking, the old paths. They, too, are radical — at the 
" roots of things. Thou mayst love so much of the past as favors thy interest, 
" love thyself in the past, without loving that which is older than thee, and is 
" laid up like the rod of Aaron, as a testimony against all that thou now art I " 
To the Progressive he cries, " Walk thou in it. That is Progress — to walk in 
" the good thou knowest, instead of Btanding still, and imagining thyself a 
" channel of light rather than of work. Reform is but the moulding of the 
" world to the sublime Ideal which is as old as Eternity." 

With many, on both sides, there is the unmistakable sign of spiritual 
death — Cant. That is, they are phrases which are not alive ; theories which 
do not penetrate their lives and spirits, as blood their flesh ; theories and 
phrases which mean nothing on the lips that use them, and are only more 
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hideous, as the coin they counterfeit is precious. Still, we prefer to Dr. ^ohk- 
sow's advice, u Clear your mind of cant," John Stbrlino'b emendation, "ReaUu 
your cant, not throw it away." The words Conservatism, Reform, Reverence, 
Faith, Progress, Freedom, though they have not their actual representatives, 
an still the visions of old and inspired men ; and when uttered with simplicity, 
they are gleams of hope — when unworthily, a lash. If all the fine phrases 
about Repentance, Regeneration, Conversion, Heaven, Revelation, were truth- 
ful in the people who Bpeak so much of them, it wonld not have to be said, as 
in the time of David, that men are a little lower than the angels. The report of 
the world's affairs now is brief: Words. We live in such a din of hollow 
sounds, that presently we shall believe nothing solid, least of all ourselves. 
Church and State have become an excessively tiresome stump-speech. Oh, if 
we could only sometimes feel the finger of God laid on our lips, so that instead 
of prating of goodness, we should enter into that life that in holy silence 
realizes and creates, ever throbbing from atom to angel ! Actions never lie. 
Let our Faith, and Joy, and Praise, and Prayer, become incarnate, so that the 
poor can eat and wear them. How many thousands to-day pray, Thy King- 
dom come, then spend the week assailing every movement which would 
advance that Kingdom ! Rather let us fail to repeat it here, but work it day 
by day, as we work out the prayer, Give us this day our daily bread, in gaining 
a livelihood. Laborare est orare. 

It is well for us, then, on this eve of the New Year, to " stand in the ways and 
look." This standing is not the position of boasting or repose ; it indicates 
the race yet to be run. It is the posture of Inquiry. Vrspasian said, " An 
Emperor should die standing." And in this, as in everything, the soul should 
be imperial. For when man ceases to place himself in judgment on all things, 
and inquire for the right, he ceases from manhood ; he no more lives, but in 
his place a biped. The Soul shrinks as a worm into its clod. There is, it can- 
not be denied, a spirit in the air much averse to free thought and speech. It 
long ago sent word to Christ and Socrates, " Give up your thinking, or your 
life," and maintained its demand. In late times, a petty Town Council sent 
word to an official, who, in this case, happened to be the poet Burns, when 
he criticised some measure, that " his business was not to think." And the 
World often addresses the Soul thus, Your business is " not to think," but en- 
joy. But no ! its business, its necessity, is to think. The Sun shall not be 
plucked down for your counting-room. For thinking is an old path, one of 
the oldest of Institutions, and to that the Conservative is also pledged. For 
this "extraordinary generous seeking" Unitarianism once stood. Wherever 
it shall be reproduced as here, may it not only be a contest against something, 
but & pro-test for something; for the right and duty of each soul to ask for 
the good way and walk in it I May the old Protestant Spirit breathe on us 
now, as it spake by the mouth of Luthrr, " Here I am. I cannot otherwise. 
God help me ! Amen." 

By our history, then, outward and inward, we are committed to conserve 
and reform. On one hand, we are bound to the spirit of the eternal laws, 
" the old paths," which exist for the elevation of the world into the spirit ; on 
the other, we are pledged to " work out what worketh within." Seeing the 
glory of the heavenly host, how in steadfastness each planet, " uubasting, un- 
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resting," adheres to its own orbit, never seeking or veering toward another, 
at a pace that no Phaeton can hasten ; how like forever reproduces like ; and 
no man by taking thought can add one cubit to his stature : yet beholding the 
wondrous progress of all ; with what velocity we have travelled in company 
of solar systems, and to what amazing extent, whilst we have sat here ; seeing 
how all things change, so that we differ now from those who came to hear and 
speak ; how change is the one thing unchanged in any moment ; how that 
which commences with polyp ends in Man. 

Over the grave of the poet-warrior Kobner is carved the emblem of the 
Lyre and Sword. Let it be engraven on every true heart that enters this 
grave life ! Repose with its lyre needs the sword to free its hand for the 
string. There is no soothing melody but the clang of armor, but the harmony 
born of Earth's conflict; for this the soul must listen with 

"Angels leaning from their golden seat;" 

the most confused noises are harmonious at a sufficient distance ; all things 
beautiful with sufficient light. It may be necessary, Christians, that we should 
hear in this Church the voice of congratulation ; much oftener should we hear 
the bugle with no uncertain sound, for, in a far higher sense than Mahomet 
meant it, " Paradise is under the shadow of swords." 

Let us call on our God for this Faith which cannot be dissuaded by any 
earthly voices from scaling the very heights of Virtue, where is the water of 
perpetual youth. There is no faith unless we will trust the soul as freely as 
the eyebeam. The false friends of the Old would change the Prophet's words, 
Baying, " Stand upon the ways, but do not look nor ask ! " But let us be 
mindful of the old paths, whereby the forming Spirit invaded ancient Chaos ; 
in the innovation which brought order from confusion, and said, Let there be 
light, and which makes now the worthy cry of man, in life or death, More light* 
Above all, let us have unwavering Faith in the Best, not fearing that there is 
any peril where all is imminent ; not even dreaming that anything which is 
good in Church or State can possibly die, more than God can die, and the 
Universe be left fatherless. 0, my brothers, God hath made us living souls, 
not dead. Let the dead bury their dead ! 

But let us never forget that we are planted in the Past. In our lives as 
individuals, in our history as a Church, there is no atom which, if lost, would 
not make the rest defective. There we find the Truth which petty interests 
and affectations suppress to-day. Every true soul will be inflamed by the spirit 
that made the " old paths." In the Ideal Prayer of Jesus, he did but collect 
a Litany of a few burning ejaculations that had fallen from inspired worship- 
pers in olden times, yet every petition in it is the culmination of the Future . 
Prayer kneels on the Past, but the God she adores is in the Future. So, 
in our life, there is not one true word of any age, any heroic act, which is 
not far ahead of the race, awaiting the growth of men to its height. For this 
reason we speak of poor music and sculpture as modern. The great men of 
the past became Constellations in the Heavens, whose light and guidance 
were never exhausted. 

* The last words of Goethe were, „$af mtfyr £i$t fcretttfommt." 
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Let a fresh sense of these things, energizing us now, mark the closing of 
* this year, the dawning of another. Perhaps it is a meretricious importance 
which, in this vicinity especially, clothes the New Year's Day. That is the 
newest and best day to me when I get nearest my childhood. We should 
have our Calendar within, and receive the guests of the Soul when it is filled 
with beautiful light, and wine such as the grape cannot yield. As Linnaeus 
made his Dial, which should number the seasons by the blooming of flowers, 
and the hours by the opening or dosing of their petals, we should note the 
New Years by the opening of great Ideas in great events ; and in our own 
lives should have, for our birthdays and festivals, the opening of thoughts and 
faculties, and the closing of faults and defects. For nothing can be unfolded 
from us, of the Old or New, but what shall be unfolded from within us. Let 
us not look for any new external power to transform us. If we believe not 
Moses and the Prophets, neither would we believe if one arose from the dead. 
The " old paths" of excellence and wisdom have shined on us from our infancy 
as the stars have. The voice saith, Walk ye in it, and ye shall find rest for 
yourselves. 

Yes ; that is what we desire 1 Not rest for the body and mind, but for this 
awful Soul, which ever cries, with St. Austin, " Thou, Lord, hast made me 
for Thyself; I cannot rest but in Thee I" Rest for our real selves — shall we 
ever find that? 

When thou hast learned to find freedom in a yoke, lightness in a burden, 
glory in a Cross, — and, as the Albatross sleeps on the wing, seekest repose in 
aspiration and effort alone, then shalt thou find the rest which remaineth to 
the people of God 1 

Meanwhile, in the conditions of our earthly life we may preserve the inqui- 
ring, surrendered spirit: 

" Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead thou me on ! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 

Lead thou me on ! 
Keep thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,— one step enough for roe." 

Let us ever strive " until we all come in the unity of the Faith, and the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Chbist ; " and as we pass on toward the Best, which 
forever gleams above, we may hear it said, not only of the mission on Earth 
of one man, but of Humanity, — It is finished. 
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When it was suggested by some who agreed with the sentiments of the 
following discourse, that its publication might be beneficial, the writer, 
having prepared it in the ordinary course of his ministry, and without any 
view to publication, declined. Since that, the following Resolution has been 
issued by the Board of Aldermen and the Common Council : 

Resolved, That as, in all time of our tribulation, it becomes us to acknowl- 
edge the hand of the Almighty, and, by prayer and supplication, call for His 
merciful aid and deliverance ; that, therefore, the Mayor of our city be, and 
he is hereby, requested to set apart Wednesday, the 26th instant, as a day of 
fasting, humiliation, and prayer ; that he request the citizens to assemble in 
their various places of public worship, and offer to Almighty God, in behalf 
of those he has seen fit to visit so sorely, and that he will be pleased to avert 
from us such terrible calamity. 

Feeling that We cannot assemble on that day to " acknowledge the hand of 
the Almighty," and "call for His merciful aid and deliverance" from His own 
hand ; nor assist in rendering persons less able to give for the relief of the 
sufferers, by a day's wages ; nor bear our testimony, however feeble, in favor 
of a sanctity which deprives the People of thirty or forty thousand dollars, 
that the Council may have its conscience soothed by a day's crying of "Lord! 
Lord! " for its refusal to appropriate five or even one thousand dollars for the 
• sufferers ; nor petition Him to do the work of our Board in averting " from 
us such terrible calamity ; " we shall not open our Church on that day. 

In place of such ministrations, this discourse is offered to the public The 
author does' not anticipate much open sympathy with his sentiments, but has 
yet to learn that the Truth may not be most demanded by the time and place, 
that give it the least welcome. 

Washington, September 21, 1855. 



The dice of God are always loaded. 

Greek Proverb. 

Mezdam is hid by excess of light. He is Lord of his wishes ; not subject 
to novelties ; and the great is small, and the tall short, and the broad nar- 
row, and the deep a ford onto him. 

Who causeth the shadow to fall. Persian Litany. 



DISCOURSE. 



Romans, XI, 22. 
Behold, therefore, the goodness and severity of God. 

As when in the concert, where some unfolding 
symphony beareth heavenward the attentive heart, 
the silent rapture is broken by the sharp #jar of some 
snapt string, and the soul falls back on the rugged, 
bare griefs of life, so is it with us to-day. The 
beautiful chorus of earth and water, air and sunlight, 
wherein the dear God forever 

" Fills all the pipes of tuneful Nature foil/' 

bursts wildly off into wailing and sobs. Oh, south 
wind ! whose kiss hath reddened the peach and the 
grape, whose step is traced in violets, what shriek is 
this thou bearest to our ears ! Oh, air ! who hast so 
often invigorated, who lookest down so tenderly in 
the blue sky above us, what painful rumor is this, 
that thou art poisoning men, women, and children 1 
Oh, sun ! who seest all, why gaze on so much wretch- 
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edness ; on corpses unburied ; on those who wildly 
run from house to street, and cry, " Where are ye, 
oh, beloved and loving ; " on mothers, who cry out 
piteously at the gates where Death hath taken their 
sons, but beaten them back to their sad earth! Oh, 
sun ! why gaze on this ? Were it not better not to 
rise, but let Night hide it all in her dark garment? 

But let not one sight be hidden — a sad, noble, 
godlike sight ! A nation kneeling in prayer, with 
its great thousand-sided Heart melted and overflow- 
ing, not in tears alone, but in self-forgetting charities. 
"We will nurse you, feed you, care for you, as a 
mother for her babe." Let it never more be said that 
nations have not souls, nor that man is but a mass of 
corruption. Ah, God ! that this divine tenderness of 
humanity, these deep tears, this fervent sympathy 
and earnest prayer, should have been filling the 
hearts of men everywhere, like unsuspected wells of 
water beneath our careless feet, and now burst on 
us in sweet bounty, when occasion, with its wand, 
touches the outer crust ! 

But something deeper lies muttering, murmuring 
down in the heart — a fearful questioning and doubt- 
ing — all the more perilous because suppressed. 
"There is sorrow enough," says the voice, "but 
where is God? Must man be forever mending 
God's work ? Can it be that any one has plucked 
the reins of the world from his hand ? Is there any 
modern Phaeton amongst the angels, who has been 
allowed the chariot of the Sun for a day, and has 
made these terrible blunders ? " Most of us find that 
we accept, along with the prayer, the unmistakable 
tone of bitterness in the " People's Anthem : " 



" When wilt Thou save the People, 
0, God of mercy, when ? 

The People, I^ord ! the People- 
Not thrones or crowns, but men ! 

Flowers of thy heart, O God, are they— 

Cast not Thou them as weeds away— 

Their heritage a winter's day, 

God save the People ! " 

Not more to the old Prophet, when T his nation 
pined in Babylonish captivity, did the Spirit cry, 

" Comfort ye, comfort ye ray people ! " 

than now to the Church. 

Like others, I have been listening for the word 
which should touch Faith into a newer activity, that 
should master every doubt, which Christ would 
speak through his Church, with which He has prom- 
ised to be in every age. But, alas, I found that Faith 
too would soon be victim of the fever, and nothing 
remain but rebellion ! One declared that God had 
sent his scourge as a sort of general settling up of our 
liabilities ; and I am sure we all departed, feeling as 
if we had done something mean in being rid of our 
penalties by the sufferings of others. Another sees 
in it a grand providence for the demonstration of the 
mutual dependence of two sections of the country 
which are at strife ; as if one side should be whipped 
into terms, or the other take airs to itself for superior 
magnanimity in relieving distress ; as if it were very 
surprising to find that Northern hearts are not made 
of stone ! Most of them have united in declaring 
that it is an awful special judgment and mysterious 
visitation of Jehovah, giving one a painful appre- 
hension that, in giving money for the relief of the 
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sufferers, he is in someway resisting God's jurt judg- 
ments ; or else making it a matter of chivalry to take 
sides with the poor Portsmouth people against their 
vindictive God — with the weak against the strong. 

Alas, that the poor dying men and women should 
not have sorrow enough, but they must be told, as 
they pass on with agony into the future — as they- 
have been by their own pastors — that it is God's 
terrible judgment ; and that they should have read 
to them, as the consolation of a dying hour, the 
legends of a barbarous age-— of how the Lord in 
Egypt destroyed all the first-born, and sent many 
plagues on the unoffending people, because of the 
obduracy of one man, which He had caused; * of the 
pestilence, coming from Infinite Wrath* which, at 
first about to destroy all Israel, was pacified, and 
only destroyed fourteen thousand and seven hundred 
men, women, and children, including those who 
heeded the doubts of Korah in the wilderness, but 
many more who did not ; of the seventy thousand 
that perished by pestilence, from Dan even to Beer- 
sheba, because one man, David, numbered the men 
of Israel, which God is represented as having moved 
David to do, and then got very angry at!f And 
this is the comfort that the " Church of Christ" 
gives Buffering humanity to-day ! Which is worse, 
the pestilence of a fever or of a false religion ? 

When, not long since, a pestilence appeared in a* 
threatening form in some bf the mining districts of 



# Exod. viii, 13: And He hardened Pharoah's heart, that He 
hearkened not unto them ; as the Lord had said. 

t 2 Sam. xxiv, 1 : He moved David against therd, to say, Go 
number Israel and Jedah. 
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England, and in the suburbs of some large cities, the 
clergy of Edinboro', I believe, addressed a petition 
to Lord Palmerston, the Premier, to appoint a day 
of national fasting and prayer, that the pestilence 
might be stayed. The Premier, who happened to 
be a man of thought and independence, replied that 
it was a law stamped on Nature by its Creator, that 
unclean streets and sewers, under certain states of 
the atmosphere, would exhale disease and death ; 
that he had reason to know that such was the case 
with those sections where the epidemic had appear- 
ed, and Jthat he would not appoint a day for fasting 
and prayer, as he thought that would be a day of 
criminal idleness, until they had reformed the^streets 
v and sewers. I quote the circumstance and his ad- 
mirable paper from memory, but this is the tone 
throughout. Of course, he was crucified along with 
the heretics, which the English and Scotch clergy are 
always crucifying ; he was called infidel, atheist, 
blasphemer. 

The same terms have been put in requisition lately, 
to describe those who affirm that the lesson of this 
and all plagues refers to Nature and its Laws ; that 
there is no unusual judgment or wrath about it ; that 
the same law brings health to this city and the epi- 
demic to that, and may in a month reverse the case. 
11 These philosophers," it is said, " would decide 
4 everything to be law ; they would say that all is 
* directed by certain laws, fixed by God on nature, 
4 and then left to work out their result without His 
1 interference." And this is decided as adverse to a 
Christian philosophy. 

Nothing can be more astounding than the coolness 
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with which men limit God's empire in His universe, 
and then call the faith of all who oppose them un- 
christian or dishonoring to God. Now, what is law ? 
or, a law of nature, if you please ? Why, clearly, a 
certain rule or necessity which the Creator has 
assigned to what he has created. There can be no 
law except what was given by the Infinite Being ; so 
the Laws of Nature must be the very best that could 
be — that is, they could never work out any but the 
Very best results. If you say, for example, that it 
was not any law that produced a plague, but a special 
exertion of God's providence and will, unconnected 
from foregone and forthcoming events, you 1 really 
say, " There came a time when God's Laws were not 
4 quite sufficient, some unforeseen case nx>t quite met, 
4 which occasioned an extra reinforcement in form of 
1 a pestilence ! " And under the cant phrase, "special 
providences," with all its sanctimonious sound, lurks 
such a blind unbelief as that. Special providences I 
All providences are special ; as each atom is a unit as 
well as a fragment of a sphere. It is a special provi- 
dence that we are here ; that the sun rises and sets ; . 
that men live ; that men die ; that filth evaporates 
fever and death ; that cleanliness conspires with 
health and life. Do you not see that when you speak 
of special providences, you really mean that some 
things are not providential, are merest chancework ; 
that some devil has made a mark around God's 
Throne, and triumphantly cried, "Thus far shalt 
4 thou come, and no farther. Here I will revel in 
1 human misery and death ! " 

In the name of God, It is not so ! The Eternal 
Mind could never have been better informed with 
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regard to the human needs of to-day, than it was 
wl^en the Spirit moved on ancient chaos, and motion 
and matter began their endless gestation. Any law 
impressed on Nature, which would not have included 
every result from that time forth, even to the-falling 
or flying of a sparrow, would have been not fit for a 
God to make. One is reminded of how a minister * 
is related to have told a brother of a notable instance 
of special providence, in his preservation, when his 
horse fell on a bridge, by falling near a post, thereby 
being saved falling in the river beneath. This was 
answered by a still more remarkable instance, in the 
case of the other, who, it appears, had crossed the 
identical bridge on the previous day, without even 
having his horse stumble ! So this Law, which is so 
often a frightful spectre to theologians, is really the 
manifestation, not the limitation, of the Infinite — 
the only one of which we are capable. A healthy 
theology would find it the most serious occupation 
to trace the presence of law everywhere ; and when 
it had traced the plague to the action of a certain 
state, of the atmosphere on various artificial constit- 
uents, would go with the Statists, and see that 
plagues have their historic laws ; that the sixteen 
which visited London, ranging from the year 752 to 
1665, had their average interval ; that more re- 
search and less superstition might finally predict 
their appearance with the exactness of the return of 
comets, and bid men prepare for them. For a wart 
or a cancer has its laws, as well as the eye or ear ; 
and this universal presence of law is the sign of final 
restoration — for man may enter and control wherever 
he has discovered the laws. For law is forever good. 
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In every law of nature we see something which He 
surely did, with a complete knowledge of all the facts 
and circumstances, with the entire Universe for 
Eternity beneath his eye. Therefore, the Laws of 
Nature are the very best, and any suspension of them 
would be a censure from God on His own work ; 
any change, an acknowledgment that they needed 
patching. 

"Very well," says my orthodox friend; "you 
have taken the problem by the horns ; now grapple 
with it as you best may." 

It is not so hard. For you will readily see that if 
there are certain laws of nature, ever acting, which 
produce good results, we have only to give reasons 
why they should not be suspended in any special case 
where they seem severe. For example, we know 
that Death is the twin sister of Life ; that in decay 
we have the suggestion and complement of life : 
" Verily, I say unto you, a grain of corn is not 
quickened except it die," said Christ, in stating this 
law. And we see continually that decayed substances 
are used for the grain ; that the rotting leaves of one 
year are absorbed into the growth of the next. Thus 
it may al§o be proved that the laws of decay, evapo- 
ration, mingling of substances into fresh compounds, 
exhalation of gases, are really the inevitable begin- 
nings of the work of life, which, by its nature, would 
reproduce all dead matter into some organic form. 
Now, if these gases and exhalations do produce sick- 
ness, they really are good, and a suspension of their 
law would involve the suspension of th& law that 
relates to the very same elements in our own bodies, 
in both cases the law of life. Hence the Portsmouth 
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sufferers die by the action of a law, which, if it had 
been suspended, would have been equally fatal. " The 
laws of decay and of life, of sickness and health, 
being unquestionable, where, then, is the fault? " All 
is to be traced to Human Ignorance. If a man says, 
because the law of gravity is good, and is what holds 
me to the earth, therefore I will trust it, by leaping 
from a precipice, he only shows that he is ignorant 
of the real good he gets from the law of gravity, or 
any other. In reality, he is seeking to destroy the 
law. So, in the process of decay and evaporation, we 
see what is excellent for its real uses — that is, for an 
entrance into those forms of life which derive health 
from it ; but, inhaled by .the lungs, the law is wrung 
from its proper channel, and vindicates its duty by 
causing disease. 

41 But why should disease, death, distress, be, the 
result of any action of natural laws?" Why, simply, 
because if the laws were given, it must have been 
because they were the best for all. Obedience to 
them must be the real way of general good. Self- 
preservation being the first law of nature, these 
glorious laws address first that- universal instinct, 
and depend on the investigation and obedience exci- 
ted by such awful results, for their complete adop- 
tion. The law is never suspended, no matter how 
severe the results of violation, because it is the best 
law that could be made, else it would not have been 
made ; and to suspend it, would be for God to do 
less than the best. Suspension in any one case would 
impair the entire authority of the^law. If in any 
case a city should introduce poison as an article of 
food, and were all strong and healthy, the law which 
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would protect other cities would be doubted, But 
the authority of a law is in proportion to its invaria- 
bleness ; and the law would not have been given, if it 
were not paramount to all considerations. 

Toward harmony with these the earliest, and la- 
test rotations of life tend, as our system gravi- 
tates "toward the constellation Hercules. A child 
doubtless suffers much from little bruises, burns, 
and all those means whereby it really is school- 
ed into an acquaintance with the properties of earth, 
air, fire, and water — an acquaintance which is 
necessary to a life in the midst of agents so power- 
ful. Nature is not in her dotage, that she should 
compliment us, and, in Tier fondness, make her chil- 
dren think they know enough. No ! life is all too 
serious for that ; the lesson must be learned, and, if 
need be, graven with pen of iron on the heart! It 
is true that the fever is «a rough teacher — tears .and 
death and shrieks are affecting books of instruction, 
but they are not so bad as ignorance of the Divine 
Lessons. What would it profit if the world were 
gained and they lost? 

For let us not suppose that the knowledge flowing 
from such events relates to physical health alone. 
Natural health passes easily from body to soul ; and 
one who has found a life in harmony with nature, 
producing the glow of health, will be more ready to 
follow a life in harmony with the laws of his spiritual 
nature ; for there are many newer but few better 
prayers than the old poet's : 

" Ut sit mens sana in corpore sano." 
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A social life, which would be free from such epi- 
demics, would involve all that we mean by the 
Education of Humanity. 

I. Intellectually. How much scientific attainment 
or appreciation does it presuppose in a people, for 
them to know so well the properties of things, the 
laws of nature, the causes of disease v the means of 
contagion and infection, as to be willing to take 
money, hitherto absorbed in luxury or otherwise 
misused, and devote it to sanitary reform. The igno- 
rance is often because there has not been sufficient 
reason to examine. Many persons content themselves 
now, as ever, with ridiculing methods which fairly 
claim attention. It was old Cotton Mather who went 
about, in the midst of his congregation, beseeching 
them to save themselves and their children from the 
ravages of the small-pox, by the newly-discovered 
method of inoculation ; and they either laughed at 
his credulity, or charged him with witchcraft. ,But 
we have learned better than that in that case. Yet 
how common is it now to pass with ridicule any new 
suggestions in methods of treatment ; but when times 
of fear come, and old methods stammer and mutter 
their ignorance, men are brought to feel at least the 
utter insufficiency of the old school, and to recognise 
that, however extravagant (as they doubtless are) 
new schools may be in many statements, yet every 
such movement means something, and has some good 
element, either by way of a new truth, or, as is per- 
haps more generally the case, in protest against some 
old error. 

Thus we see that, \)j the impulse^ given by these' 
epidemics to the necessity of self-preservation, which 
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sets in motion the faculties of patient research and 
thrilled earnestness, the intellect is led to a discovery 
of great truths of philosophy, of science, of physiol- 
ogy, which really help to constitute the culture of 
mankind, as well as involve a strengthening exercise 
of the faculties, and a discipline which leads to still 
higher walks. 

II. In such events, the highest moral and spiritual 
laws have their revelation. It was true, but* yet a 
very partial statement of the truth, that I heard a 
minister make, that it might be the design of this 
pestilence to teach mutual dependence to the two 
sections of the Union. It must do more : it must 
establish the eternal law of Brotherhood, which 
affirms that not one man can. suffer or be degraded, 
except at the peril of all the rest. In Alton Locke 
we are told of a wealthy young man, who was 
anxious to get as much work done for as little money 
as he could. His tailor, to make anything by this 
cheap system, has adopted the " sweating principle," 
by which poor journeymen become indebted, and are 
imprisoned, to all intents, and can only work -on 
toward a liberation, which is carefully provided 
against, at poor wages, But the squalid rooms of 
these " sweaters" must breed diseases. Into this 
room the coat of the rich young man is taken. The 
poor tailor covers his diseased and dying wife and 
child with it. The young man gets his coat next 
day, cheaply, it is true, so far as money goes, but 
very dearly indeed, for he soon dies of the disease. 

I think there is a terrible fact here. The rich and 
educated cannot afford, any more than the poor, that 
there should be any class so poor as to be squalid or 
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unhealthy — so ignorant as not to know the laws of 
health, and have the means of its preservation. 
They, their lives, and their children, are deeply, 
vitally interested, that there shall be free schools ; 
that lectures and works on science shall be support- 
ed ; and that there shall be such a return made for 
labor of all kinds as will secure cleanliness and 
healthy food and lodging to the poor. Every epi- 
demic has this voice, if only we would give heed to 
it : Oh, man, by oppression, by monopoly, by huddling 
together by unwise laws (as at Portsmouth) uneducated 
free negroes into an outcast lawless herd, and degrading 
manual labor by evil institutions and social preju- 
dices — by all these do you force men, women, and chil- 
dren, into the squalid homes of poverty, in the suburbs 
of your cities; by these you, the rich and powerful, 
hatch the cockatrice J s eggs, which breed crimes ; and in 
these nests we, the plagues, are born; from these we 
come to blight the rich and poor alike with pestilential 
. breath. . Oh, man, you are one with your fellow-man ; 
what degrades him degrades you; the same disease 
destroys you; the same earth absorbs you. 

And thus does man find through this rough school- 
ing the greatest laws of virtue ; the reverence for 
every man, however humble, and the limits of his 
own importance ; learns that philanthropy and char- 
ity are safer than hoarding money ; thus entering the 
path of love to man, which leads into the heavenly 
joy of love to God. 

It is on us that these sad lessons, physical, mental, 
moral, should be impressed by these sad tidings of 
human grief. For it is manifest to all who have 
observed this city and its neighbors, that there are 
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few streets in either of them which are not calculated 
to act as lightning-rods in attracting the thunder-bolt 
of any passing pestilence. The only wonder is, that 
ihia city, and Richmond, and Baltimore, have been 
spared thus long. Thousands of dollars are devoted 
annually, in this city, to political wire-working and 
intrigue, to trashy publications, to useless luxuries, 
and worse purposes, which might make our sanitary 
arrangements tolerable, at least, which they are not 
now, and keep up a sufficiently active police to insure 
the preservation of them— which can scarcely be, 
however, until some system of sewerage is adopted. 
Let another year find us educated in this subject, 
and far more careful of the condition and necessities 
of the poor. Who can tell in what extremities they 
have been placed by the great rise in prices, which 
has so pressed on the cities during this year ? 

That those at Portsmouth should be the ones to 
teach these lessons to us, is no more mysterious than 
any other dispensation of God acting by law. It is 
clear that, under such a God as we believe in, noth- 
ing could happen to them which is not. for the best, 
even to themselves ; that there is no reason to sup- 
pose them deserving of unusual severity. It is some- 
times worse for men to live than to die. You will 
remember the words of Christ, when there were 
present those who told him of the Galileans, whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. And 
Jesus answering, said unto them, Suppose ye that 
these Galileans were sinners, above all the Galileans, 
because they suffered such things? I tell you, No ; 
but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 
Or those eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloam 
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fell and slew them, think ye that they were sinners 
above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you, 
No ; but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 
By which Jesus would seem to teach that there is 
just as much evil in life as in death ; and that afflic- 
tion is no criterion of moral excellence or God's 
favor. For that matter, all must die ; and none can 
say how or when it is best for themselves or others. 
I take it also that night and day divide the world as 
usual, also decay and death ; that Mons. Quetelet 
will show you that his statistics of the proportion of 
births and deaths are not varied by a hair from the 
order by which the world has stood so long. 

But we would not profane the mystery of the Uni- 
verse. We know only : The Best is over all—AIVs 
for the Be$t. Yet how it is so — how evil ever works 
for 'good, is the prophecy and friend of good-^-we 
know not ; and even so far as we can know, it is the 
unspeakable secret of the universe. That was a high 
thought which made a nation of the east worship a 
veiled Deity ! The best is always hidden, always to 
come. Why weep over the falling blossom — see 
already the swelling fruit which destroyed it. The 
great posture for a man on this earth is that of ex- 
pectancy ; for, except our faith, what other stone 
have we added to the altar once raised at Atheus to 
the Unknown God ? 

" Lift up your heart upon the knees of God, 
Losing yourself, your sraallness, and your darkness, 
In His great light, who fills and moves the world, 
Who hath alone the quiet of perfect motion." 
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How true is it ,that every shadow points to the sun. 
In these dark times, we catch most gleams of our 
redemption. It seems as if just now the human 
heart had burst forth toward these poor sufferers 
with a love caught from God. No one is so poor but 
his humanity must coin itself into help ; the daily 
earning forgets the toil and sweat it cost, and flies 
to relieve some want ; and childhood throbs with the 
holy charity. Oh, thou breath of God, inflame our 
hearts with this love to-day ! Eor it is God that 
worketh in us. The law that brings pestilence is 
not more certain than the law that brings relief and 
sympathy. When God made this world, brother, 
he did not forget to enfold about its heart somewhat 
of His own love, as a central fire. This is why the 
heart is so quick and fiery ; for the nature of God in 
there ever warms the earthy part of us, as a sun the 
sod, causing the flowers and fruits of charity and 
duty to bloom ; and when any harsh shock such as 
this comes, the seething fire itself leaps flaming out 
to its task. * 

So I need not beseech you to give. You know 
the wise proverb of the German : ' * Selfishness 
hoards itself poor ; Charity gives itself rich." The 
God in each one of you cries out to give ; you must 
feel that not to give were a far worse disease than 
the yellow fever ; you must feel that these sufferers 
could not be more cast upon your love, if each one 
was a helpless infant, and you its parent. 
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No two things do bo usurp upon and waste the faculty of Reason, as En- 
thusiasm and Superstition; the one binding a faith, the other a fear, upon the 
Soul, which they vainly entitle some divine discovery. Both train a man up 
to believe beyond the possibility of proof. Both instruct the mind to conceive 
merely by the wind the words of some passionate men, that can but pretend 
a revelation, or tell a strange story. Both teach a man to deliver over himself 
to the confident dictate of the sons of imagination ; to determine of things by 
measures phantastical, rules which cannot maintain themselves in credit by 
any sober and severe discourses. Both inure the mind to divine rather than 
to judge ; to dispute for maxims rather vehement than solid. Both make a 
man afraid to believe himself, to acknowledge the truth that overpowers his 
mind) and that would reward its cordial entertainment with assurance and 
true freedom of spirit. Both place a man beyond possibility of conviction, it 
being in vain to present an argument against him that thinks he can confront 
a revelation, a miracle, or some strange judgment from Heaven, upon his ad- 
versary, to your confusion. It seems there is not a greater evil in the State 
than wickedness established by Law ; nor a greater in the Church than error 
[established] by Religion, and an ignorant devotion towards God. And 
therefore no pains and care are too much to remove these two beams from 
the eye of human understanding, which render it so insufficient for a just and 
faithful discovery of objects in religion and common science. " Peuimm ret 
ett error u m apotheotis, etpropette intellect!** Kabenda e$t> «t txtnu aecedat venerctfio." 
Spikoie's Disooubbi CoHouurnre Pbomguw. London : 1665. 
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DISCOURSE. 



Matthew ix, 14, 16. 

Then came unto him the disciples of John, saying. 
Why do we and the phaeisees fast oft, but thy disciples 
fast not 1 And Jesus said unto them, Can the children 
of the bridechamber mourn, as long as the bridegroom 
is with them 1 

Henry James, in his recent work on the origin of 
evil, declares that, when Christ was on earth, the 
only enemies he knew were the Pharisees, who 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and 
despised others. And, indeed, I have looked in vain 
for denunciation of any other sect. When Jesus 
came into the world, he found his nation divided 
into three sects — the Essenes, the Sadducees, and the 
Pharisees. He saw before him the unbelieving but 
honest Sadducee, denying stoutly the future life, an 
error into which he had been led by the scorn which 
he felt for the teaching, whereby love to God was 
commended as a good speculation for another life ; 
denying the existence of angels or devils, and, ac- 
cording to some, denying differences between right 
and wrong, though himself moral. The strongest 
rebuke he ever gave these was, "Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God." He 
saw before him the moral Essene, who, as we learn 
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from Philo and Josephus, was the opposite of the 
Pharisee in every respect, placing no reliance on 
forms, but substituting moral principles and common 
sense ; revering the Scriptures, yet interpreting 
them in a spiritual rather than a literal sense. He 
sent gifts to the temple, but offered no sacrifices and . 
kept no fasts. Neander says, "The Essenes were, 
no doubt, distinguished from the mass of ordinary i 
Jews by this — that they knew and loved something 
higher than the outward ceremonial and dead faith, 
that they did really strive after holiness of heart and* 
inward communion with God." As a sect, these 
rejected Christ ; and yet (such was his reverence for 
spiritual freedom) he is nowhere reported as having 
reproved them. 

But there was a third sect, called Pharisees — the 
name being derived from the Hebrew word pharash, 
meaning separate, and also, self-appHed, being a 
boast of their superior strictness in attention to the 
Mosaic ritual. They had risen more ithan a hundred 
years before Christ, when John Hyrcanus was . 
priest, to be the most numerous, popular, and weal- 
thy sect. They were the High-Church Jews. Of 
♦their position and tenets I shall only speak in the 
warrant of Scripture phraseology. Trusting in 
themselves that they were righteous, they despised 
others.* They ascribed everything that happened to 
the Jews, and especially their sect, to " special prov- 
idences ; " and what befell others, to the ' 'judgments 
of God."f They believed implicitly in the existence 
of angels, devils, and the resurrection, and hated the 

* Luke xi, 52 ; xviii, 9, 11. t Luke xiii, 1-5 ; Josephus. 



Sadducees accordingly.* They believed that they 
were justified, because of their descent from Abra- 
ham, from their attention to the sacrifices and cir- 
cumcision ; and, conceiving such works to be meri- 
torious, they invented numerous supererogatory 
ones.f They appointed fast days ; when, as Jesus 
himself said, they were of a sad countenance, disfig- 
uring their faces, that they might appear unto men 
to fast.J They interpreted, says Dr. Watson, cer- 
tain of the Mosaic Laws most literally, and distorted 
their meaning so as to favor their own selfish sys- 
tem. Thus the law of loving their neighbor, they 
expounded solely of the love of their friends ; that 
is, the whole Jewish race ; all other persons being 
considered by them as natural enemies, whom they 
were in no respect bound to assist.§ Hence, in the 
story of the Good Samaritan, they " passed by on 
the other side." 

These men Jesus saw, rich, powerful, and self- 
satisfied ; at one time praying in public, and in 
street corners ; at another time, proclaiming the 
amount of the alms they gave to the poor ; at 
another, appearing unto men to fast ; giving tithes, 
and very orthodox in their hatred of Essenes, Sad- 
ducees, and Samaritans ; enumerating their virtues, 
and devoutly thanking God that they were not as 
other men — and now, for the first time, was his 
great soul kindled to indignation. Prom his lips 
there came denunciations so severe that they have 
excited the misgivings of skeptics, whilst they have 
satisfied the longings of those who, with Carlyle, 

# Acts xxiii, 8. t Romans i-xu JMatt. vi, 16. 

§ Lake x, 31 ; Malt, v, 43 : Maimonides. 
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believer " hypocrisy to be the only devil," to hear it 
denounced as it deserved. Only with Christ do I 
find a great sham fully stripped of its gaudy plumage, 
and exposed to the hatred of honest men. Hence my 
very soul has leaped with joy to see him pass by the 
Essenes and Sadducees, and, standing before these 
whited sepulchres, announce the eternal retributions 
of hypocrisy : Ye who sit in Moses's seat, binding 
heavy burdens on men's shoulders, grievous to be 
borne, but yourselves not moving them with one of 
your fingers ; paying tithes of mint, anise, and cumin, 
and omitting judgment, mercy, and faith ; doing 
your works to be seen of men ; making broad your 
phylacteries, and enlarging the borders of your gar- 
ments ; loving the uppermost rooms at the feasts, 
and the chief seats in the synagogues, and greetings 
in the market, and to be called of men Rabbi, Rabbi! 
Wo unto you, Scribes and\Pharisees, hypocrites ! for 
you shut up the kingdom of heaven against men : for 
ye neither go in yourselves, nor suffer those who 
would enter to go in. Wo unto you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye devour widows' houses, 
(doubtless often depriving them of their days' wages 
for a fast,) and for a pretence make long prayers ; 
therefore shall ye receive greater damnation. Wo 
unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye 
compass, sea and land (it seems they had a Board of 
Missions, also) to make one proselyte ; and when he 
is made, ye make him twofold more the child of hell 
than yourselves. Ye blind guides ! which strain out 
a gnat, and swallow a camel. 

One historian has said, with agreeable simplicity, 
" The sect of Pharisees was not extinguished by the 
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ruin of the Jewish Commonwealth." I think many 
of us here could bear an emphatic testimony to his 
historical veracity so far. What difference is there 
between the Pharisaism that in Christ's time would 
bind burdens on men which they would not lift 
with a finger, and that which, in our day, causes 
men whose salaries make a fast only a holyday for 
them, impose such a day on some thousands of those 
who earn a living from day to day, making a deduc- 
tion from their wages, which is no small matter in 
our hard times? What is the difference between 
the Pharisaism which, in his time, appeared like the 
sepulchres it adorned, beautiful outwardly, whilst his 
divine eye pierced the wall, and saw within the rot- 
tenness of hypocrisy and falsehood, from a fast day 
professing an exclusive sanctity to the eye, when we 
all know that it is no day of abstinence from food, 
(which a fast means,) and which none but a few t 
ministers, and very old or very young persons, be- 
lieve is to be the means of accomplishing what fast 
days* were designed to effect by the Romish priests 
who fixed the Babylonish practice on the church ? 
How is there any difference between the Pharisee 
who stood in the temple, and thanked God he was 
not as other men, and especially the poor publican, 
and those who, in the pulpits of the wealthy and large 
churches of this city, stood up on that Wednesday, 
and said — " God, we thank thee that we are not as 
the atheists, who will not attempt to pacify thee to- 
day ; we come to church and offer prayers, and give 
verbal tithes for the Norfolk sufferers. Especially 
are we thankful that we are not like those poor 
publican Unitarians, who have refused to proclaim 
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a fast, and will not conform to the Mayor's procla- 
mation ? " 

Montaigne once said that there were so many 
things in which he found it necessary to dissent 
from men, that he found himself more eager to con- 
form where he could than others. I'm sure the 
position of nonconformity is always an unpleasant 
one ; and I am sure no person in his senses could 
suppose that we would take unpopular positions, 
and subject ourselves to public denunciation, except 
for .the very gravest reasons. 

Now, see what alternatives were presented to us 
by this recent event. We must either bear our tes- 
timony to the theology of the Board of Aldermen, 
which seems to me as bad as its sanitary system, or 
suffer this denunciation. We must believe that God, 
in some fit of passion, has sent on the Norfolk peo- 
ple a special judgment, is even now inflamed with 
wrath ; that he is only to be appeased by human 
fasting and humiliation. So this idea of a Fast Day 
involves a real complaint to God, that his arrange- 
ments don't suit us ; that, in fact, we consider the 
plague as a divine blunder ; and that if he will only 
be calm a moment, and heed our suggestions, his 
dispensations will be vastly improved thereby. Our 
Deity is to be soothed like a spoilt child ! 

But some of the friendlier sort may say, " You 
might havB held services without expressing such 
sentiments, and might even have- rebuked them, yet 
opening the Church for the sake of appearances." 

It would have been well enough, if it had not 
been for appearances ; if we could have met to- 
gether and conversed of higher and fairer views 
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of God, and our Church appeared closed. But the 
very meaning and need of a Fast Day, as was 
announced everywhere, involves such views of God, 
Unless we held them, it was a mockery to appear 
to unite in the day, as was also declared by several 
divines with reference to our failure to participate. 
No disclaimer of such blasphemous views of Prov- 
idence, which we might have made here, would 
have gone a hundredth part as far as the agree- 
ment with them would have been proclaimed by an 
open Church. My friends, we do not believe that 
God needs pacifying by our prayers, so that he 
may repent this evil of his ; we no not believe 
that we are any better disposed, with all our gifts, 
toward Norfolk and Portsmouth, than the God 
under whose sovereignty the fever has occurred ; 
we do not, I trust in God we do not, with presump- 
tion and ignorance, attempt to say that we know 
better what is for the good of those people than 
God, or that he loves them less than we. Then, jfor 
us, participation in that day would have been a lie ! 
Every stroke of our bell that morning would have . 
borne a false impression to our neighbors ; the very 
lintels at the door, the open gates and windows, 
would have lied ; each one coming in the door would 
have lied ; the notes of the organ, the hymn, the 
prayer — all-r-all would have echoed through these 
streets of Washington, the lie, that we wfere seek- 
ing to pacify God to the Norfolk people, and expect- 
ed the effort to be successful. 

Could I stand here before men and women pro- 
fessing a faith which, eighteen hundred years past, 
was crddlfcd in tears and blood — a faith around which 
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cling, as "household words," the stories of the Arians 
hunted and burnt, by thousands, before the wrath of 
Constantine and Athanasius — within one month of 
the anniversary of the burning of our modern father, 
Servetus, by John Calvin, three hundred years ago,* 
and announce that the spirit which would stand for 
the truth had died out here, where, if there is 
the Calvin, there is no fire and fagot? Could I 
stand before men, women, and children, in nearly 
every one of whom courses the blood of some brave 
Puritan, or persecuted Huguenot, or despised Qua- 
ker, and say that the descendants of such men, the 
inheritors of such a dearly earned faith, were wil- 
ling to take a falsehood on their hearts, rather than 
encounter the merest frown of a community, from 
whom they have never, as a Church, had anything 
but frowns ? 

Indeed, friends, I could not. I know you all, I 
think, and I undertook to say that we did not sym- 
pathize with the Fast Day, or the spirit or creed 
which it involved. 

Nor was I thoughtless of the consequences. I have 
not been surprised at the careful representations 
that have been made to me, of how our little Church 
afforded the ministers a text on that day, they 
having previously exhausted the pestilence as a topic. 
I have not been brought to repentance by sundry 
dark hints of a " cloven foot ;" by open charges of 
atheism ; nor by the fact that this day has been de- 
clared a good test of what Churches had an " evan- 
gelical faith" in God, and those which had not; 

* October 27, 1553. 
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that it has been declared, in the most pointed man- 
ner, that our mask was now off, and we appeared in 
"native hideousness," and (with spirit) that the said 
mask being thus fallen from this pseudo-belief, strip- 
ped of its garlands of seeming originality and fair- 
ness, "we recognise it as the stark embodiment of 
dreadful unbelief — a courtezan of the world striding 
into thej&mple, assuming in disguise the place of a 
vestal virgin, and polluting the altar by the sacrilege 
of its worship." 

' Friends, we are not the first to whose lips have 
been pressed " vinegar mingled with gall." 

Such a day, however, with its manifold lessons, 
must not be lost. We must study the dispensations 
of man, merciful and merciless, as well as those of 
God, and shall doubtless have more success. For, 
despite the evils of the Day of Idleness, whereon we 
saw sinews and muscles that should have been at 
work, beating the air to an extent that recalled Dr. 
Watts's never-to-be-forgotten distich — 

" Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do ; " 

despite the cost, which caused many a poor man to 
groan, and brought me some kind words from men I 
never knew, for my feeble protest ; despite the aw- 
ful falsehood that the day essentially was, it is now 
a fact, and, like all facts, has its lessons. 

We had been warned of the mockery and evil of 
this kind of fasting. Isaiah clearly declares that 
God cares for no fasting except what is practical. 
"Wherefore have we fasted, say they, and thou 
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geest not? Wherefore have we afflicted our soul, 
and thou takest no knowledge ? Behold, in the day 
of your fast ye find pleasure, and exact all your la- 
bors. Behold, ye fast for strife and debate, and to 
smite with the fist of wickedness ; ye shall not fast 
as ye do this day to make your voice to be heard on 
high. Is it such a fast that I have chosen ; a day for 
a man to afflict his soul ; to bow down his head as a 
bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes under 
him ? Wilt thou call this a fast, and an acceptable 
day to the Lord. Is not this the fast I have chosen : 
to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
break every yoke ? Is it not to deal thy bread to 
the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are 
cast out to thy house ? When thou seest the naked, 
that thou cover him ; and that thou hide not thyself 
from thine own flesh ? " Christ, also, had given a 
view of fasting, so elevated, that it should — one 
would have thought — have prevented any Christian 
from participating in a public fast. He pointed to 
the Pharisees, who went into the temple to keep fast 
in public, and who dressed differently (as most per- 
sons in this city did on that day) from their every- 
day habit ; who could not be content with being sad, 
but must get up and say, " See how sad and afflicted 
we are/ 73 " Verily," said Jesus, " they have their 
reward," in the popular estimate. " But thou, when 
thou fastest, anoint thy head, and wash thy face 31 (a 
phrase meaning, dress and act as usual,) " that thou 
appear not unto mbn to past, but unto thy Father, 
which seeth in secret : and thy Father, which seeth in 
secret, shall reward thee openly." Strange that any 
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one should have judged from this that real fasting 
was to change one's usual diet or occupation, or 
could by any means be public, without being exactly 
What Jesus denounced as Pharisaic ! 

I. It cannot be wondered, then, that anything so 
against the spirit of Christ should have produced un- 
christian fruits. A Doctor, who has a pew in one of 
the churches where we were assailed with all the 
ferocity of a Calvinistic God, told me that he excused 
it on the inevitable tendency of fasting to produce 
bile. It certainly produces great irritability, as 
many of us can testify, in memory of our orthodox 
days. It also affects the nerves, and often destroys 
self-control thereby. So we must entirely lose sight 
of the persons, and only learn that a Fast Day can 
say some of the most unchristian, uncharitable, and 
Pharisaic things which it has ever been our lot to 
hear ; that we have only another proof of our good 
fortune, if nothing else, in having neglected it, in the 
spirit in which it has been conducted. 

It. In the next place, we may learn that Past 
Days do nothing toward their objects. The frost 
seems to have been a day ahead of it ; and if God's 
wrath had been kindled, it appears to have been on 
the decline before our city got itself down in sack- 
cloth and ashes. Nor do they appear to have 
appeased him quite yet — such infinite ebullitions de- 
manding, it seems, more time for quiescence than 
men imagine. 

III. But the tendency of such views of God as this 
day implies cannot be dismissed slightly. It affects 
the very existence of religion in our midst. There 
is a large and constantly increasing class of men in 
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our community (and none know it better than our 
orthodox ministers) who are engulfed in a hopeless 
sea of unbelief. We all meet them constantly. A 
Methodist minister* gave me, during the last wpek, 
an account of several anonymous letters he had 
received, obviously from persons who came to his 
church, ridiculing the highest ideas of Providence 
and Christianity. Now, it is on just such rocks as 
these views of God, his wrath, his placability, his 
arbitrary providences, that such men are wrecked. 
The religious sentiment, naturally strong, comes 
forth in such men. It is in its infancy, and needs 
the nourishment of a pure faith. Instead of that, it 
is given the awful view of a vindictive God, by some 
deluded Church. " On that stony udder it lacerates 
its tender gums." And soon it dies, leaving the 
heart in bitter infidelity and scoffing, having sacri- 
ficed to this Moloch the fairest child of the soul — 
Heavenly Faith. 

Here, on Fast Day, in the Proclamation, in news- 
paper articles, in sermons, the usual cant announced 
that God, enraged at some delinquency of the Na- 
tion, looked down on poor little Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, and let loose the vials of wrath on them, 
and their wives and little children. 

Now, men of common sense inevitably pause, and 
reflect thus: " If a man is seized and hung by the 
officer, without being told his offence, or without its 
being publicly made known, we say, on the strength 
of that feeling of Justice which God has given to 
every man, (and which, if untrue, makes all Equity 

* Whose name I can give any who seek it. 
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and Law a farce,) that it is the most absolute tyran- 
ny, as well as the greatest immorality ; and that pun- 
ishment cannot act as a warning, either to the one 
puAished or to the public, unless they know the 
crime ; and this happens to be the case, because God 
so made man and nature. Now, therefore, if this 
plagUe is a chastisement from God for any sin, the 
effect is completely lost, unless we know what has 
displeased him, so as to avoid it. So we may con- 
clude that either he would have made proclamation 
of the reasons, or else they must be so plain as not 
to require it." "Then," thinks Common Sense, 
"what is it?" "Know Nothingism," says Bishop 
McGill, of Richmond, and for that is sufficiently 
ridiculed. And yet we have reason to look among 
the new things ; for the rule of health is, that if one 
is sick, he must reflect what it was he did or ate which 
was irregular, and which interrupted the usual flow 
of health for that day rather than the day before. 
And yet, supposing Know Nothingism (our latest 
dish) a sin, there is nothing to indicate it as the sin, 
for it did not have its rise, nor any great progress, in 
Norfolk ; and one might at least have supposed that 
the Plague would have gone to some State where 
Know Nothingism had succeeded, rather than a 
State where it had already suffered the pestilence of 
a defeat. It cannot be the punishment of religious 
intolerance, (perhaps one of our worst sins,) else the 
Catholics might have been spared in Norfolk, as 
they have not been ; and any plague smiting relig- 
ious intolerance would surely have broken out in 
this city on Fast Day. " Then," continues Common 
Sense, casting about, " what was it ? " 
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Is it our treatment of the Indians? as one sug- 
gested. God must have been asleep a long time, to 
commence now vindicating the aggressions made on 
the Indians before the oldest inhabitant in Norfolk 
could have been in Indian wars, or in arms, other 
than his nurse's* 

Is it African Slavery ? A faint intimation, which 
we will interpret thus, came from one of the minis- 
ters in the city. Yet he must be a thoughtless man 
who will declare that the Southern people hold 
•laves in full consciousness of committing a sin in 
so doing. We are told in the Scriptures, and by 
reason, that knowledge is the measure of responsi- 
bility ; that men are responsible only for living up to 
the light they have, and in no wise for that which 
they have not. Now, say what men may about Sla- 
very, (and none will regard me as its apologist,) he 
must be a bolder man than I am, who will say that 
the South knows or feels slaveholding to be wrong. 
They do not believe it ; their education, associations, 
and reading, convince them that it is right; their 
orthodox view of the Bible finds the strongest testi- 
mony to it there. 

It may be connected with the physical results of 
the institution, as I have already declared ; but, if 
any pestilence were sent as special judgment, on ac- 
count of such a thing, rather would it be sent on 
that other section, who, educated in other views, 
every one of them believing Slavery a moral sin, 
have constantly committed themselves to it and its 
advantages, and bowed the knee in Church and State 
to what they knew a false God. 

The fact is, if you could fix on any national sin, 
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the anomaly would still remain, of the people of 
Norfolk being chosen rather than another — rather 
than our own city, for example, where .the leading 
strings of the nation are held, and its crimes (which, 
God knows, are plenty) consummated. 

And if he should adopt this theory, let any man 
attempt to apply it in his vicinity. If the theory 
that pestilence is God's messenger of wrath is true, 
what is true of all must be equally so of each. Then, 
would any one say that those who lose or have lost 
members of their family, in our community, were 
undergoing special chastisement ? Was it so with our 
President, to whom no one denies personal morality, 
when, before any public act, he lost, by an accident, 
his only child ? Do you not see that such a propo- 
sition would, if carried out into its details, freeze up 
the very springs of sympathy ? On the contrary, 
those of you who, like myself, have relatives and 
Mends through that part of Virginia, know that this 
pestilence has been equally severe amongst the most 
excellent. 

Then, men of common sense, having gone through 
this process of thought, and hearing men in pulpits, 
supposed to know what the Bible teaches, declare 
such absurd things about God, curse it all as a pack 
of nonsense, and ever after allow their wives and 
children to go to Church, whilst they stay at home 
and read the newspapers. And these are immortal 
beings, who need to live by the bread of life as much 
as you, or those who call them infidels and atheists. 
Alas ! men had best fast for having taken the bride- 
groom of faith from these ! 

Oh, Christians, it is very sad, what all that would 
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ennoble and enlighten man has to contend with in 
this world. The very men who are in circumstances 
to discover and promulgate the truth, are in league 
with some old effete system, on which they are fixed 
as the mistletoe on the oak. 

Lord Bacon, when he enumerated the disparage- 
ments which existed to the advancement of learning 
in his day, did but describe the influence of the 
Pharisaic element, as it exists in every age* He 
says of the Universities, " They learn nothing but to 
believe ; first, that others know this that they know 
not, and often that themselves know that which they 
know not. They are like a becalmed ship ; they 
never move but by the wind of other men's breath, 
and have no oars of their own to steer withal." 
And elsewhere, " All things are found opposite to 
advancement, for the readings and exercises are so 
managed, that it cannot easily come into" any one's 
mind to think of things out of the common road ; #r, 
if here and there one should venture to ask a liber- 
ty of judging, he can only impose the task upon 
himself, without obtaining assistance from his fel- 
lows ; and, if he could dispense with this, he will 
still find his industry and resolution a great hin- 
drance to his fortune. For the studies of men in 
such places are confined and penned down to the 
writings of certain authors ; from which, if any man 
happens to differ, he is presently reprehended as a 
disturber and innovator.' ' 

Have we not found it so ? What advancement 
can men make in discovering the laws of disease and 
its causes, or the way to avoid it, or the moral les- 
sons which are raised to the surface by such shocks, 
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so long as the faculties proper for such researches 
are paralyzed by superstition and fanaticism ? 

Yet, God is on the side of Science, and, in the long 
run, Error must yield to His Light. Newton at last 
replaces the reply of the ancient, who, being asked, 
Why does a man draw his feet under him in rising ? 
said, " Because of the occult properties of the circle." 
Let them defend every inch of their ancient Sebas- 
topolof Superstition and Ignorance, presently it 
must fall. See the Eternal Destiny standing above 
us, and whilst with one finger she points backward 
to nations rushing into the temples at the appearance 
of comets, or kneeling at the rising of their rivers, 
with the other points to a time when, as these old 
errors have passed, so shall that which appoints fast 
days, which runs into temples at rumors of a plague, 
"fee entombed, and such incidents as the Fast Day 
»nd its intolerance be preserved as fossils of extinct 
superstitions, and only be quoted as we quote the 
listory of witchcraft, to show the half-development 
of these times, and the distance made by our pos- 
terity. 

Meanwhile, to those who come to us as the disci- 
ples of John, saying, Why do we and the Phari- 
sees keep the Fast, but thy disciples keep it not, 
we can only reply in the words of Jesus, " Can the 
children of the bridechamber fast, so long as the 
bridegroom is with them ? " For, though Christ is 
no more on earth, he has left us the joy of a faith in 
his Father and ours, which cannot mourn at any dis- 
pensation of His, but only at the blindness of men. 
When this heavenly bridegroom, Faith, has left us, 
it will be time enough to mourn ; until then, amid 
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pestilence and war, and the ruins of nations or cities 
or homes, we can only bow before Infinite Wisdom, 
and say, "Thy will be done on Earth as it is in 
Heaven ! " 
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APPENDIX. 



A. 



In a series of sermons preached lately in Trinity 
Church, we have been informed that our position 
has been considered as denying God's power to 
interpose in nature, or modify its laws. The 
Bible often speaks of God as one who cannot err ; 
and St, Paul tells us (Titus i, 2) of the God who 
" cannot lie." And this we have considered so far 
from a limitation of His power, as to be the culmina- 
tion of His Omnipotence. So we say that we be- 
lieve Him too perfect ever to have made a law which 
needed changing. To say that God has power to do 
thus and so, sounds very finely, no doubt ; but when 
He is supposed to be able to modify the laws of His 
universe, it shows a gross conception of a God who, 
no matter what physical power he has now, did 
make laws imperfect enough to be susceptible of al- 
teration or improvement. Can a law have any ac- 
tion or force, underived from God? What stuff is 
this, then, of his interposing to " arrest " the action 
of laws which are passive without His power ? No 
doubt this "philosophy" is akin to one which be- 
Heves that nature and its forces are really in pos- 
session of the Devil. 

It has been declared, as a deduction from this, 
that we ignore the efficacy of prayer, $nd the asser- 
tion colored by a picture of one kneeling beside a 
dying child and forbidden, by this "cold, worldly 
philosophy, " " pantheism, " ' ' heathenism, " (and 
other forbidding what nots,) to pray for its restora- 
tion. If these be the fit phrases for that spirit and 
creed which says, " Thy wiU, not mine, be done," be 
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it so ; we accept them, and press them to our hearts 1 
We would sympathise with those impulses of human 
affection which would cry out for such special bene- 
fits, for such prayers are sacred as human feeling is 
sacred. But what would we say of one who asks 
God for money to meet a note at the bank on a cer- 
tain day ? And yet this may involve the happiness 
of himself and family as much and more than the 
death of a child. We would call to the mind of such 
the saying of Christ, when speaking of the prayers 
of the Pharisees, who repeated their wants, " Your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of before 
ye ask him ; " and also his Ideal Prayer, which is 
without a petition for a directly physical blessing — 
it being the opinion of the most trustworthy Fathers, 
and the consent of most modern interpreters, that 
in the petition, Give us this day our daily bread, the 
word epiousion indicates that spiritual nourishment 
is meant. Dr. Clark says, "The word (epiousion) 
is so very peculiar and expressive, and seems to 
have been made so on purpose by the Evangelist, 
that more than merely bodily nourishment seems to 
have been intended by it." 

The truth, as we believe it, is this : We have natu- 
ral senses and members, given to procure outward 
physical support and pleasure. Where these are 
checked by their limitations, we must continually 
seek, by invention and machinery, to carry their 
energy. So we have spiritual senses and faculties, 
given to procure the spiritual fruits of the spiritual 
world. We have means of spiritual culture to ele- 
vate our powers, as the lever, the pulley, &c, extend 
the physical power ; both acting under laws of matter 
and spirit. The exercise of these spiritual faculties 
toward their proper (exclusively) spiritual objects 
has always been called Prayer. Christ speaks of 
worshipping in spirit. We would as soon think of 
closing our eyes, and expecting to see with our ears, 
as to seek, by spiritual prayers, for directly physical 
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benefits. But, as by labor man fulfils the condition 
of health and life, by prayer he fulfils the analogous 
spiritual conditions by which the faith, love, and 
virtue, sufficient for strength under all physical trou- 
bles, are received. 



B. 



The following is the greater part of the document 
referred to in my sermon, recently published, on this 
subject, and is given here, by request, with an able 
article from the London Times, reviewing Viscount 
Palmebston's Letter : 

Extract, under date of October 19, 1853. 

" The Maker of the Universe has established certain laws of 
nature for the planet in which we live, and the weal or woe of 
mankind depend on the observance or neglect of those laws. One 
of those laws connects health with the observance of those gaseous 
exhalations which proceed from over-crowded human beings, or 
from decomposed substances, whether animal or vegetable ; and 
these same laws render sickness the almost inevitable consequence 
of exposure to those noxious influences. But it has, at the same 
time, pleased Providence to place it within the power of man to 
make such arrangements as will prevent or disperse such exhala- 
tions, so as to render them harmless ; and it is the duty of man to 
attend to those laws of nature, and to exert the faculties which 
Providence has thus given to man for his own welfare. 

" The recent visitation of Cholera, which has for the moment 
been mercifully checked, is an awful warning given to the people 
of this realm, that they have too much neglected their duty in this 
respect, and that those persons with whom it rested to purify the 
towns and cities, to prevent or to remove the causes of disease, 
have not been sufficiently active in regard to such matters. Lord 
Palmerston would therefore suggest, that the best course which 
the people of this country can pursue, to deserve that the further 
progress of the Cholera should be stayed, will be, to employ the 
interval that will elapse between the present time and the begin- 
ning of next spring, in planning and executing measures by which 
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those portions of the towns and cities which are inhabited by the 
poorest classes, and which, from the nature of things, must most 
need purification and improvement, may be freed from those causes 
and sources of contagion, which, if allowed to remain, will infal- 
libly breed pestilence, and be fruitful in death, in spite of all the 
prayers and fastings of a united but inactive nation. When man 
has done his utmost for his own safety, then is the time to invoke 
the blessing of Heaven to give effect to his exertions. 
" I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

" HENRY FITZROY. 
."To Rev. W.H.Gray, 

Moderator of the Presbytery of Edinburgh' 1 



From the London Times, November 2, 1853. 

" The address from Scotland to the Home Office, in favor of a 
national fast, and the answer thereto, have been some days before 
the public, and the reply of Mr. Fitzroy has been pronounced 
able or impious, according to the feelings of its readers. The 
truth may be sometimes too plainly told, and, what is objection*- 
ble, carry with it an air of irreverence. Possibly, too, official life 
may tend to encourage a somewhat cavalier style of reply, especial- 
ly to the forward and importunate ; so that, in the letter of the 
Under Secretary, it may be regretted that he did not say what he 
had to say more gently, and the mild deprecation of the world, ia 
general, may be added to the groans of the pious. 

" But, in the general sense of the document we fully agree. 
There can be no doubt, that were the Government to acquiesce in 
the request there made, it would merely follow and strengthen a 
bad precedent. We know nothing in the character of these so- 
lemnities, and certainly nothing in that which took place four 
years ago, to lead us to suppose them acceptable to God, or edify- 
ing to man. 

" As it is understood that a considerable class of the English 
clergy share the views which actuated the Northern Presbytery, it 
is well that the public should consider the practical workings of 
these so-called humiliations, and the price which they pay for 
them. Now, what is the spectacle presented on one of these 
days ? The shops, it ia true, are shut, and the middle class on 
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their way to their devotions ; but from every court and alley, from 
every yard and stable, pour forth men and women, boys and girls, 
all eager to make the day — what it is to three-fourths of the popu- 
lation-*-* day of pleasure. We do not, indeed, wish to deter the 
laboring community from those enjoyments which tend to sweeten 
their humble, and often bitter lot ; far from it ; we only wish there 
were more of them— -more days set apart for the breathing of fresh 
air, and the sight of green fields; but then they must be under- 
stood to be days of rejoicing. The Queen's accession, and similar 
events, might well be commemorated by excursions and merry- 
making ; but it certainly seems strange, when the announcement 
of national mortification sets millions on schemes of jollity, and 
the advent of a fast is attended by preparations in every larder. 

" But it, for the most part, the objects proposed are unattainable, 
and what was intended for an edification proves only a warning, 
the contingent evils are not few. In the first place, there is a 
renewal- of bad blood between Churchmen and Dissenters. Gen- 
erally, these live quietly enough together, and separation of Church 
and State is understood to be postponed ; but the Queen's letter 
is a signal for discord. The orthodox grocer shuts up his shop ; 
his Baptist neighbor must do tbe same, or be suspected of taking 
an unfair advantage. But, to shut up his shop is to recognise 
the authority of the civil power in matters of faith, and is next 
thing to signing the Thirty-nine Articles ; and it is well if there is 
not more rancor generated in a week, than can be soothed by the 
ministers of all denominations in a twelvemonth. 

" It must be remembered, also, that this is a commercial coun- 
try, and that a day's cessation of business is no slight thing, when 
unforeseen and unprovided for. An occasion like the funeral of 
our late warrior is, of course, from its nature, unexpected ; but the 
inconvenience which attended that ceremony should make us cau- 
tious how we bring to a stand, even for a single day, tbe vast ma* 
chine of British commerce. 

" We believe there is no general desire for any such display as 
has been suggested, and that the unwillingness proceeds in no 
way from want of religious feeling. Indeed, so terrible and mys- 
terious a visitation as cholera must excite serious emotions in any 
but the most callous heart But it is one thing to entertain feel- 
ings of awe and humiliation, and another to make an official dis- 
play of ostentatious abasement, and to interrupt those necessary 
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duties, the performance of which is piety, in order to gratify the 
fancies of a few, and furnish a subject for the tumid declamations 
of the pulpit. It is well that an official person has hid the courage 
to speak out on the matter, for it is one on which there is apt to 
be much timidity. There is a species of terrorism exercised by the 
demagogues of the religious world. Men, yielding to none in 
blamelessness of life and high sense of duty, are kept in awe by 
those who have made an investment in holiness, and set up in 
business, with piety for a stock in trade. 

" Every one knows the popular preacher. His meekly arrogant 
countenance is in every print-shop of his district, and his Babylon 
or Bethlehem is in its twentieth thousand. No man succeeds bet- 
ter in life. He has gained the reputation of a saint by depicting 
his own unworthiness ; is asked out to dinner, for preaching absti- 
nence to the poor; and doubles his income, by his vehemence 
against filthy lucre. The fair sex overwhelm him with those pro- 
ductions in silk and worsted which are the usual tokens of their 
regard. He has enough ottomans for a Pasha, and enough slip- 
pers for a centipede. Mothers consult him as to the marriage of 
their daughters, and learn from him to consider their husbands and 
sons as unregenerate. These are the persons from whom the de- 
mand comes for these spiritual vagaries. They are all-powerful 
among a large and opulent section of the middle class, and it re- 
quires a man of some courage to oppose them in their respective 
circles. Such an one is at once complacently denounced, or spite- 
fully forgiven. They are no fair specimen of the clergy; but they 
are bold and forward, and often represent them. They will con- 
demn the answer of the Home Office as impious, but it will be 
received with satisfaction by those who believe that we best show 
our reverence to Heaven by using our reason to search out and 
comprehend the laws by which we are governed, and who consider 
that it is submission to the Divine Will to use the remedies and 
preventives which science and experience teach us to be effectual, 
and not to expect assistance but by that means. 

" There is plenty to be done by the man who has a day to spare. 
Let him search out the neighborhood of Jacobs's Island, where 
thousands dwell, close by the now fetid Thames, below the level of 
high water, exposed to oft-recurring inundations, and the perpetual 
miasma of an ever-reeking soil. Let him explore the lodgings of 
Saffron Hill and Short's Gardens, where human beings lie packed 
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bo thick that the visiter picks his way cautiously, for fear of tread- 
ing on the sleeping forms, and where the atmosphere is so infected 
that the police, whose duty it is to inspect the hateful dens, suffer 
in health from the task. Let any man of well-constituted mind 
make a day of fasting and humiliation for himself, and we feel sure 
that he will be more benefited by the process than if he had listen* 
ed three times in the day to the most florid eloquence which Chel- 
tenham or Clapham can produce." 
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DISCOURSE. 



JOT 21 : 11—16.—" They send forth their little ones like a flock, and their children dance. 
They take the timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of the organ. They spend their days in 
mirth, and in a moment go down to the grave. Therefore they say onto God depart from us : 
for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways. What is the Almighty that we should serve him? 
and what profit shall we hate if we pray unto him ? " 

Isaiah 5 : 12.— "And the harp, and the viol, the tablet, and the pipe, and the wine are In their 
feasts! fa" they regard not the work of the Lord, neither consider the operation of his hands." 

The subject upon which it is proposed to address you 
on the present occasion, is, at the present time, one of 
great practical importance. Dancing is becoming very 
common, even among professing Christians, in city and 
country, and is hence most seriously affecting the spir- 
tual character, efficiency and usefulness of the church. 
I am aware that it may be unpopular to preach against 
an amusement so iascinating and fashionable ; but if it is 
one of those pleasures condemned in scripture, and op* 
posed to vital godliness, then no minister ought to 
shrink from a faithful utterance of the truth, let the 
consequences be what they may. Some would cau- 
tiously whisper in my ear, is it prudent to preach upon 
the subject ? and are you not afraid of giving offence ? 
Certainly not. I have too good an opinion of the good 
sense of those who hear me to suppose that they would 
take offence from a kind and faithful presentation of 
the truth, though it may come in conflict wi£h their 
own opinions and practices. 

The subject is one which ought to be discussed. It 
is very important, because there is a diversity of views, 
even among professed Christians, in regard to the moral 
and religious aspects and influences of dancing. In its 
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religious bearings, some believe that it is entirely inno- 
cent, while others, and those too among the most devo- 
ted and conscientious, believe that it is highly improper 
in professed Christians, and ruinous to the prosperity of 
true spiritual godliness in the soul. 

This has beeii the oft-expressed conviction of the' 
Presbyterian Church, through its general assemblies, its 
synods and presbyteries. These bodies have repeatedly 
condemned it, as utterly inconsistent with a credible 
profession of religion, and at war with the spirit of the 
gospel. 

Are these decisions right or wrong — true or false ? It 
is desirable, if possible, that Christians should be agreed 
and united on this subject, that one part of the body 
of Christ may not be grieted and scandalized by the 
conduct of the other. If danfcing, by the members of 
the churches, is right, or a christian duty, let us, tairtis- 
ters and people, deacons and elders, one and all, engage 
in it ; but if it is wrong, let us, if we would seeure to 
ourselves a good conscience, and the approbation of 
God, avoid it, as one of those things of the world in re- 
gard to which the gospel requires us to exercise self- 
denial. 

It is a common impression, with the advocates of this 
amusement, that all the objections against it have their 
origin in narrow, contracted views — in puritanical strict- 
ness — in prejudice and superstition, and that there can 
be no rational and scriptural objection to dancing, on 
the part of professed Christians. Were these really 
the source of our objections, they would be unworthy 
the attention of the intelligent. But this is a miscon- 
ception. It is only on scriptural grounds that we oppose 
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the practice. The Bible is our only standard of judg- 
ment — that divine Word which believers admit as the 
rule of their faith and practice, and which they have 
solemnly covenanted, before God, angels and men, to 
obey. There is only one standard by which we can de* 
termine whether it is right or wrong for Christians to 
dance, and that is the Bible ; and there is only one point 
of view from which we can look at the subject aright, 
and form a correct judgment — and that point of view 
is the world to come. 

It is a matter of little consequence what I, as an in- 
dividual, think, or what you think, or what is the senti- 
ment of a pleasure-loving and God-forgetting world. 
But it is of vast importance to know what God thinks;, 
and how Christ regards dancing among his professed 
people. Then, if we wish to know the truth and our 
duty, we must go to the law and to the testimony. 

Instead of this, many good people deceive themselves 
by an unscriptural and false method of reasoning. They 
say there are things which professors sometimes do, 
worse than dancing; and hence they conclude that there 
is not much, if any, harm in dancing. Now it is un- 
doubtedly true, that things are often done much worse; 
but what does this prove ? Stealing is not so bad as 
murder, but does this make stealing harmless ? Com- 
mon lying is not as bad as perjury, but does this prove 
that it is a little sin to lie ? Suppose it is not as bad for 
Christians to dance as it is for them to lie, or slander, or 
gamble, or get drunk, does this make it right for Chris- 
tians to become conformed to the world in one of its 
most bewitching and enchanting pleasures, when God 
says to them most directly and emphatically, "Be ye 
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not conformed to this world." — u If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him"? 

But what harm can there be in dancing ? I answer: 
I suppose that properly guarded, and performed at the 
proper time, there is no harm in the simple act of dan- 
cing, in itself considered. There certainly is no harm 
in the music. And there can be no mare harm in keep- 
ing time with the feet to the music, or in going through 
certain scientific evolutions in harmony with it> than in 
keeping time with the hand or head. To those who 
love it, dancing is an exceedingly exciting and pleas- 
urable amusement. It is not to dancing, in itself consid- 
ered, that our objections are made. Its principal evil 
consists in its attendants and consequences on the mind, 
in a religious point of view. There are certainly pleas- 
ures pursued in the world more injurious, and if there 
are those who are careless, and wish to remain so, in 
regard to practical religion, and who, leaving God and 
eternity out of view, are resolved to devote their lives 
to pleasure, they might as well dance as do anything 
else. They certainly had much better than do things 
which are worse. 

My object is not now to argue the case with such,, but 
to examine the subject • in its religious aspects, with a 
view of determining whether it is right, according to 
the scriptures, for professed Christians to join the world 
in their follies and dances. Let them think more of 
the dance than of Christ if they will. Christians have 
a higher and holier object for which to live. But do 
the scriptures teach us anything definite in regard to 
dancing ? They do very much ; and they tell us, too, 
some very weighty and solemn things in respect to it. 
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And then, besides those passages in which, dancing and 
its fruits are described, there are general principles laid 
down for the government of Christians in all their in- 
tercouse and employments, which speak directly and 
unmistakably on this subject. 

First, Dancing is spoken of in scripture as an act of 
religious devotion and joy. It is represented as being 
performed in view of some mercy conferred, or deliver- 
ance wrought. Thus (in Exodus, 15 : 20) when. Jeho- 
vah delivered the children of Israel from Pharaoh, and 
overthrew the hosts of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, 
we are told that Miriam, the prophetess, took a timbrel 
in her hand, and the women went out after her with 
timbrels and with dances ; and in response to the sub- 
lime ode sung by Moses and the people, she answered, 
"Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed glori- 
ously ; the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea." This was doubtless an act of religious devotion, 
and was designed as an expression of joy and thanks- 
giving on account of the great deliverance wrought. 

In Judges, 11 : 34, it is said, the daughter of Jeptha 
came out to meet him with timbrels and with dances. 
Jeptha was returning triumphantly from a victory he 
had obtained over the enemies of Israel j and her mu- 
sic and dancing were intended, like that of Miriam, as 
an act of religious worship and joy. At chapter 21 : 
21, we are informed that the yearly feasts in Shiloh, 
were feasts unto the Lord, in which the daughters of 
Shiloh went forth in dances. It was customary in those 
times to express the religious emotions and affections of 
the mind by some kind of bodily manifestation, and 
hence it seems to have been common in their religious 
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festivals, to manifest their joy by leaping and shouting 
and clapping the hands, as is the case now in some chris- 
tian denominations. 

The next case of this kind of dancing, which we 
would notice, is that of David, when the Ark of the 
Lord was brought up to Jerusalem to be placed in the 
tent which he had prepared for it. So great was his 
joy, that as the priests bore the Ark along, he danced 
before it and before the Lord with all his might ; and 
when the irreligious Michal ironically reproached him 
for disgracing himself as one of the vain fellows, he vindi- 
cated himself from her irony by saying that it was be- 
fore the Lord, or as a religious act that he danced, thus 
admitting that if it had not been as an act of religion, 
it would have been improper, and that he would indeed 
have made himself as one of the vain fellows. It seems 
from this that in the time of David none but vain fel- 
lows, or wicked men, ever danced, except before the 
Lord as an expression of religious joy. 

T^ese are the most prominent passages in which 
dancing is in any way approvingly introduced in scrip- 
ture ; but as these were always, except in the case of 
David, performed by women, and never by men and 
women promiscuously, and as they were invariably acts 
of religious worship, they have no affinity to pleasure 
dancing in modern times, and cannot therefore be re- 
ferred to as authority for the promiscuous dancing of 
the sexes as now practiced. Nor can the saying of the 
wise man, * A time to dance" be quoted in justification. 
For if it was the intention of Solomon to say that there 
was a time in which dancing might be performed, 
which kind of dancing did he mean ? The kind of 
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dancing which his father practiced, when he leaped 
along or danced religiously before the Lord, or that 
kind which none but the u vain fellows " practiced in his 
day ? If it was the religious dancing practiced that he 
intended, then it gives no authority for any other kind. 
But some suppose that Solomon only intended to say 
that there was a time when dancing and killing and 
other things were done, without expressing any opin- 
ion of their character. 

The case of dancing named in the parable, of the 
prodigal is sometimes quoted, as if regular dancing was 
sanctioned by our Lord ; but any one will see, who will 
look at it for a moment, that it only shows that danc- 
ing was practiced by some in those days, as it is now. 
A case had occurred in which a dissipated young man, 
who had reduced himself to want, returned home and 
was kindly and joyfully received by his father with 
feasting and dancing. The Saviour relates the story, 
and makes use of it to illustrate the joy of the angels 
over any sinner that repents. In another case he em- 
ployed the wisdom of an unjust steward, prudently ex- 
ercised to make provision for himself when turned out 
of his office, to teach his disciples the importance of 
wisdom in making provision for the future world. Our 
Lord did not intend to approve of unjust dealing. But 
we might as well conclude that he did as to maintain 
that he meant to approve of dancing by making use of 
a piece of history, in which it occurred, to illustrate a 
glorious gospel truth. There is no evidence that any 
of the parties in the parable were Christians. Any one 
may learn and draw lessons of instruction from the 
wicked. None of these scriptures, therefore, determine 
2 
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the question whether it is right for Christians to dance, 
— to join the world in those pleasures the tendency of 
which is to banish all serious thoughts^ and give a pre- 
ponderating influence to worldly things. 

Let us look at some which do. 

Second. Dancing is assigned in scripture as a source 
of impiety or irreligion, and rejection of God. In the 
book of Job, it is said of the wicked, " They send forth 
their little ones like a flock, and their children dance. They 
take the timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of 
the organ. They spend their days in wealth," or in 
mirth, as it is in the margin. " Therefore, they say unto 
God, depart from us ; for we desire not the knowledge 
of thy ways. What is the Almighty, that we should 
serve him, and what profit should we have, if we pray 
unto him?" 

Here you will notice that it is directly affirmed by 
inspiration, that wicked men of old rejected God, and ■ 
refused obedience to him, as a consequence of their 
dancing and mirth. Their devotion to pleasure render- 
ed them worldly and sensual, and gave them an increased 
disrelish for those serious and holy services connected 
with the love and service of their Maker. Because 
their children danced, and they gave themselves up to 
mirth, therefore they said unto God and to his ministers 
depart from us. 

The same great truth is affirmed by the prophet 
Isaiah : " And the harp, and the viol, the tabret, and the pipe, 
and the trine, are in their feasts ; bid they regard not the 
work of the Lord, neither consider the operation of his hands" 
Dancing is not expressly named in this passage, but is 
clearly implied, for dancing was an essential part of the 
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feasting of those who loved not God in ancient times, 
as it is now. The passage is evidently the description 
of a regular ball, with the common accompaniments, 
feasting, music and wine, or strong drink. But look at 
the moral and religious effect upon the minds of those 
who attended them. It is affirmed that as a consequence 
of their dancing and feasting, they had no disposition to 
regard the work of the Lord, nor desire to consider the 
operation of his hands. Their devotion to pleasure in 
the dance led to increased impiety, and rendered them 
indifferent to the work of the. Lord given them to do, 
and inattentive to those divine operations which God 
was carrying on around them in creation, providence 
and redemption. They were careless sinners, because 
the harp, and the viol, and the tabret, and the wine were 
in their feasts. 

In these passages, we have, set before us very express- 
ly and clearly, the testimony of Jehovah in Tespect to 
the religious effect of dancing, in leading its votaries to 
a disregard of himself. Were these results confined to 
the times in which the scriptures were written? Or are 
they results which follow the same practices in every 
age of the world ? If we are not greatly deceived, uni- 
versal observation shows that the , same moral effects 
follow dancing in modern timesw Dancers are not com- 
monly religious people, even by profession, or if they 
have a form of godliness, they are not among the most 
devoted, consistent and spiritual members of the flock 
of Christ. They are commonly careless in regard to 
practical religion. They care nothing specially about it 
as a living, personal reality. It is. the'legitimate effect of 
dancing, to induce a disrelish for the duties, devotions, 
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and enjoyments of religion. It gives the world and the 
things of the world a preponderance in the mind over 
those things which are above and eternal, and hence ob- 
scures the mental and moral vision to spiritual things. 
And it has this influence pre-eminently, because it is an 
amusement so bewitching, exciting and enchanting. Its 
tendency is to strengthen the love of the world in all 
its bewildering forms, and hence to lead the soul to the 
creature rather than to the Creator. And then the dress- 
ing for effect and show, and the feasting and drinking 
commonly attending most balls and dancing parties, in- 
creases the irreligious influence, and renders the mind 
more and more insensible to spiritual and heavenly 
things. 

It would require a special divine interposition to pre- 
vent these irreligious results upon most minds. Many, 
at the first, and for a time, may not be sensible of the 
indurating process in their own souls ; but facts show 
that these results are, and must be true. I have labored 
specially in two towns, where the people, young and 
old, were given to dancing, almost incessantly, at their 
social gatherings, but I was never, to my knowledge, 
the means of the conviction of a single sinner, or of 
the conversion of one from the error of his ways. The 
soil of their hearts was like the way-sidfe, ao thoroughly 
trodden down by their dances, that there was no place 
for the seed of the Word to take root. They were lo- 
vers of pleasure more than lovers of God, and therefore 
they were proverbially irreligious. 

In order to know more definitely the truth, I have 
made particular inquiry of numbers who were once 
great dancers, but who are now. consistent Christians, 
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in regard to the effect of dancing upon themselves. 
And they have uniformly told me that it rendered them 
indifferent to religion, and gave them an increased dis- 
relish for serious things. And they have also expressed 
their conviction that they never could have become 
Christians while continuing to dance: Let those who 
are given to dancing examine closely their own mental 
and moral exercises, and they will see that these things 
are true in regard to themselves. 

The effect of dancing is no doubt very different in 
different persons. Now and then one may be able 
to attend the dance without injury to their moral 
feelings in reference to religion ; but where one can go 
and be uninjured, ten will be likely to be ruined in their 
religious character and consistency — just as it is in 
drinking : a few can drink intoxicating liquors some- 
times and not be injured, but the majority know not 
where or when to stop, and so go on to their ruin. 

We have, then, the direct testimony of Scripture, that 
dancing for pleasure leads to increased impiety, and to 
a practical rejection of God. We have also the testimo- 
ny of a uniform experience in the world, and of those 
who, from a regard to God and the immortal interests 
of their own souls, have ceased forever their attendance 
on such amusements — that dancing does lead the heart 
away from God, and that it does, in its captivating in- 
fluence, enchant and chain it to earthly things. Let us 
go where we will, and we shall find that in those com- 
munities where dancing is most extensively practiced, 
there is the least of practical godliness and true vn> 
tue. France and Italy, especially, furnish a melan- 
choly illustration of this. There dancing is universal. 
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fessing Christians, therefore, who join the world in its 
follies, and dance with those who love net their Saviour, 
take upon themselves a fearful responsibility in thus 
carelessly lending their influence to defeat the object 
for which their Saviour died. There is nothing which 
a Christian should guard more watchfully and earnest- 
ly than his influence for good, in leading men to re- 
pentance and to Christ. He should keep his influence as a 
precious jewel, and preserve it as the apple of his eye. 

Second. Another class of scriptures which, even more 
strongly than those named, stand opposed to dancing in 
professed Christians^ is those which forbid conformity to 
this world. The Apostle says, most emphatically, Rom. 
12: 2. " And be not conformed to this world; but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your winds, thai ye may prove 
what is thai good, and acceptable, and perfect mil of God" 
Now no true Christian can or will deny that it is a sin, 
according to this scripture, to live and act in conformity 
to the world. But what is it to be conformed to the 
world ? Webster says to conform to anything, is to be 
made like it in external appearance, or it is to comply 
with, or yield to that which is worldly, and to live and 
act in accordance with it. To become conformed to the 
world, then, ia to be like the world in our conduct, and 
to comply with those things which belong only to the 
world — which are claimed exclusively as theirs. 

Now here is a distinction worthy of notice, and care- 
ful consideration. To be diligently engaged in busi- 
ness, in buying and selling, and in providing for ourselves 
and families, if done honestly, honorably and scriptur- 
ally, and without covetousness, is not worldly, in the 
Bible sense of the term. A man may do all this with- 
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our conformity to the world, for we are commanded to 
be diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord. 

But there are some things which are exclusively world- 

j ly, and for Christians to engage in these is to conform to 

| the world. Dancing is an amusement which is exclu- 

■ sively worldly. It belongs only to the world. The 

| lovers of this world claim it as their own. It belongs to 

; them rightfully and universally. From the palace to the 

hovel, and from the refined fashionable party to the 

brothel, it is practiced and claimed by those who love 

and seek the present world as their chief good. It never 

was claimed by the Church, and Christians possess it not 

by right; but only by conforming tothe world. 

Dancing was never appointed as a sacrament, or a 
means of grace, in Scripture. We never read of Christ, 
or his apostles, dancing. We never hear of Paul attend- 
ing a ball. He went into a theatre, once, but it was to 
preach the gospel. We never read of primitive Chris- 
tians going to a dance. Who would ever think of going 
to such places to get the spirit of prayer, or to have 
their hearts more thoroughly warmed with the love of 
God, or to enable them more clearly to realize eternal 
things, or more deeply to feel for dying souls, or faith- 
fully to labor for their salvation ? There is no passage 
of Scripture that ever intimates that it was ever allow- 
able in, or practiced by, Christians. It is, undoubtedly, 
a worldly amusement ; it belongs only to the world. It 
is like gambling. Card-playing is the symbol of gam- 
bling, and gambling belongs not to the church, but to 
the world. There is no harm, in itself considered, in 
shuffling a pack of cards ; but card-playing, even for 
pleasure, leads to gambling, and to the most miserable 
3 
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consequences. It is of the world, and of the devil too, 
and no Christian can play cards or billiards without con- 
formity to the world — to that which is exclusively world- 
ly. So with dancing, as it belongs to the world, and is 
the favorite amusement not only of the high, but of 
the lowest and most debased in sin ; no professed Chris- 
tian can join in it without conformity to the world. To 
do it, therefore, is a transgression of all those Scriptures 
which warn us against conformity to the world. 

Third. Nearly allied to the above Scriptures are those 
which require Christians to be a separate and peculiar 
people. In the second epistle to the Corinthians, 6 : 17, 
it is written, "Wherefore, come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the un- 
clean thing ; and I will receive you, and will be a father 
unto you, and ye shall be my sons and my daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty." But in what sense are we to 
be a separate people, except in regard to those things 
which belong only to the world ? Just as a husband 
wishes his wife, and the wife her husband, to be sepa- 
rate from all others in respect to those things which are 
peculiar to themselves, in the marriage relation, so 
Christ desires that the church, his bride, should be 
separate in regard to all those things which are pecu- 
liar to himself. To disregard his love inthis respect, 
and to go and join the world in those things which 
belong 'only to them, and which tend to direct af- 
fection from himself, is spiritual adultery, and is de- 
nounced in Scripture as a fearful sin. We are told that 
Christ died for us that he might redeem us from all in- 
iquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people zealous of 
good works. But in what sense are we, or can we be, a 
peculiar people, if we join the world in all that they 
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claim as their own ; if, in the dance, and around the 
card-table, and in the billiard saloon, we conform to their 
follies and pleasures? If we do these things how can 
Christ purify us, and prepare us for a holy heaven ? And 
how can we, but by a contrast in our conduct, rebuke a 
pleasure-loving world, and win them to the Saviour ? 
my friends, let us look ahead a little. Soon we shall be 
in the world to come. Sad would it be for us there, if 
lost souls should reproach us as being the cause of their 
tieglect of Christ* and of the ruin of their souls, by en- 
couraging them in those excessive pleasures which led 
them to say unto God, "Depart from us." 

Fourth. Dancing seems manifestly opposed to those 
Scriptures which warn us against an excessive and an 
inordinate love of the world. * Know ye not," says the 
apostle, "that the friendship of the world is enmity to God. 99 
" Love not the world) neither the things that are in the world. 
If ang man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him" 
These are the words of the inspired. It is the excessive, 
the inordinate, the supreme love of the world, that is 
here forbidden ; that love which seduces the heart from 
God, binds it to earth, and renders us indifferent to those 
eternal things for which Christ died, and now reigns 
above, to prepare us. Now there is no worldly amuse- 
ment more strongly influential in producing this very 
love of the things of the world which is forbidden, than 
dancing. It is so exciting to body and mind, so capti- 
vating and mentally intoxicating, to most youthful per- 
sons, that its direct tendency is to beget that love of the 
world which cannot exist without crowding out the love 
of God. Whenever dancing produces this result it is 
unquestionably sinful. The Scriptures require us not 
only to avoid evil, but all appearance of evil— every 
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thing which tends or tempts to sin. It (Joes seem to me, 
therefore, that dancing is, by these commands of God, 
positively forbidden, especially to those professing god- 
liness. Can those who are- accustomed to mingle in the 
mazes of the dance sincerely pray from day to day, 
" Lead us not into temptation ;' Vut deliver us from evil? when 
they are placing themselves in the way of temptation ? 
Could they pray that God would keep them from that 
love of the world which ruins the soul, and then go and 
join in those exciting pleasures which the Bible says are 
irreligious in their tendency, and lead 1 only to a love of 
the world ? How could one go to a dance with thifr 
prayer upon his lips, * Turn away mine eyes from beholding 
vanity, and quicken thou me according to thy word." Ps. 119 : 
87. Demas forsook Paul and Christ, because he loved 
this present world. And so multitudes of others have 
restrained prayer, and lost their spirituality and enjoy- 
ment in religion, because of their love of this world, be- 
gotten primarily by mingling in the dissipation and ex- 
citement of the dance. Melancholy instances could be 
cited, were it proper. 0, it is a fearful thing to tempt 
God, and to grieve the Holy Spirit By which we are 
sealed unto the day of redemption. 

Fifth Dancing seems to be inconsistent' with* that 
law of Christian intercourse and conduct, which says, 
* Wherefore, whether ye eat, or drink, orwhatsoever ye do, 
do all to the ghry of God." Here all Christians are re- 
quired to have the honor of God in view in all they do. 
This is to be their chief end. The meaning of the com- 
mand manifestly is this — that we are to eat or drink 
nothing which is forbidden; and always, to eat and 
drink what is proper, and do all other things, in- such a 
way that no reproach shall be brought* against our re- 
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ligion, and 'thus against Christ We honor or glorify 
God when we so live and act as to lead others to speak 
approvingly of His religion, and thus to desire/ and em- 
brace it Christians are set as lights in the world, to 
attract and guide men to Christ, bj their good works. 
We are to have this end in view in whatever we engage, 
and we are bound to refrain from every thing which 
will not promote it But, will dancing, on the part of 
Christians, promote the glory of God ? When the care- 
less and impenitent see them there, apparently in as 
eager pursuit and love of the world as themselves, will 
they be led to conviction of sin, And to repentance and 
faith in Christ, and thus to glorify our Father in hear 
ven ? Was there ever an instance known where any 
one was ever led to seek the salvation of his soul, or to 
serve the Lord more affectionately and earnestly by 
seeing Christians mingling in the dance with the un- 
godly ? Alas ! I have heard of those who have grieved 
the Spirit, and lost their convictions, and become con- 
firmed in worldliness by the dance, but never of one 
who was turned unto God by the influence of dancing 
Christians. 0, ye pleasure loving professors, I call upon 
you, in the name of my Master, to forsake your ways* 
"and to make straight paths for your feet, lest that which is 
lame be turned out of the way" 

The command before us furnishes a most excellent 
criterion by which to determine whether it is righft for 
us, as Christians, to go to balls, or dancing parties. Do 
we go for the purpose of leading others to glorify God? 
And will our going lead others to love and obey him ? 
Let any one, before going to such places of amusement 
go into his closet, as every Christian ought, and, there 
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kneeling down, appeal to the omniscient One for the 
sincerity and rectitude of his intentions. 

0, Thou Divine Redeemer; Thou who didst suffer 
and die that I might live; thou knowest that I love 
thee above all earthly things or pleasures; and that in 
all things I desire especially to keep thy requirements, 
and to honor thee in my body and in my spirit which 
are thine. Assist me, therefore, to do thy wilL And, 
now, 0, Lord, I am about to go to a dance: Thou 
knowest that in going I do it to glorify thee. Help 
me, 0, my God, to dance so gracefully, and elegantly, 
and pleasurably during the night, or until the dawn of 
the day, that not only I may be better prepared to love 
and serve thee, but that I may thus be a means of 
leading others to repentance for sin, and to love the 
world less, and to choose thee as their only God and 
Saviour. Amen. 

Now I wonder if any do ever thus pray before going 
to a dance ? Gould they ? Dare they do* it ? If not, 
then it seems clear that they have no right to go ; be- 
cause they are required in every thing to pray, and 
that whether they eat or drink, or whatever they do, 
to do all that God may be glorified. a In all thy ways? 
says one inspired, "acknowledge him and he shall direct thy 
steps" 0, to have God as our guide and director,. in all 
the windings and uncertainties and casualties of fife, is 
worth more than all this world can give or take away.. 
But can; we expect his direction and protection in all 
things, if we do not acknowledge him in all our pleas- 
ures as well as in the sanctuary? It is to be feared 
that many professed Christians never stop to inquire 
whether that which they do is pleasing to God or not 
They walk, like the thoughtless, after the sight of their 
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eyes, and the desire of their hearts — and forget that 
"for all these things God will bring them into judgment " 

Sixth. But if these scriptural arguments have failed 
to convince that it is unscriptural, and hence wicked, 
for professing Christians to attend dances, there is one 
mote which bears directly on this point. 

The Apostle Paul, by Divine authority, says that the 
followers of Christ are bound to refrain from even those 
things which in themselves are innocent, if others are offend- 
ed or injured, or led into sin thereby. He says, u If eat- 
ing meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no meat 
while the world stands." Only a part of iihe animals 
which were sacrificed to idols by the heathen, were used 
in their worship ; the remainder was offered for sale in 
the markets, and was eaten as other meats. It was just 
as good meat as any, and was in no way injured be- 
cause a part of the animal had been offered to the idoL 
But there were those who thought it was wrong for 
Christians to eat such meat, because, they maintained, 
it was giving countenance to idolatry. Hence a con- 
troversy arose, and the spiritual interests of many were 
injured. Paul was called in to settle the question. He 
said it was no sin to eat such meat The idol was noth- 
ing, and the meat was in no way affected by the offer- 
ing. But he says, if any of the weaker brethren are 
grieved or injured by your eating it, then you must not 
eat it — you are bound to have respect to their cwr 
sciences. The law of love requires you to abstain. 
Wilt thou, he says, by eating, destroy those for whom 
Christ died? Why, if eating meat make my brother ta 
offend, I will eat no meat while the world stands. 

This is a most noble and Christ-like sentiment, and 
exhibits a charity closely allied to the spirit and beney- 
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olence of Heaven. What a world this would be were 
all governed by the same spirit of self-denial for others* 
good. A broad and heavenly principle is here laid 
down for the direction of Christians in respect to those 
things which may be innocent in themselves, or of 
doubtful expediency. If doing an innocent or inoffen- 
sive thing in itself, will injure others, or cause them to 
sin, then by our love for Christ, and for his people, and 
the souls of men, we are bound not to do it. On this 
principle we argue that it is wrong to use intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage. A little brandy, or wine, or beer, 
might, taken occasionally, be innocent to me ; but my 
drinking them would injure others and lead some into 
sin, therefore I am bound to " touch not, taste not, handle 
not: 9 

Now, professing Christians cannot go to dances with- 
out grieving their minister, and burdening his heart 
with sorrow, though he may never express it. Nor can 
they go without wounding the feelings of the deacons 
and elders, and all the spiritually minded members of 
the churches. If, then, offence is given, all Christians 
are bound by the law of Paul to refrain. Should any 
say we do not care for others, for those who are so weak 
minded as to be grieved about us — nor do we care for 
what they say or think, it would show that they were 
destitute of christian charity, and had not the spirit of 
Paul, nor of Christ, who sought not his own, but others' 
good in all he did and suffered. Call us the weaker 
brethren, if you please, you are required by him who 
will not break the bruised reed, to respect the consciences 
of the weak. I would not dare pretend to a tithe of 
Paul's devotion or self-denial, but I would not knowingly, 
for all the pleasure this world can give, grieve the heart 
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or offend one of the youngest or weakest of Christ's 
flock, unless in the discharge of some imperative duty. 
Read the solemn admonition of our Lord, " Woe unto 
the wwdd because of offences," and be careful how you 
offend any for whom Christ died. Did those Christians 
who occupy the high places in our cities, consider these 
things, they would not, by encouraging dancing, offend 
their brethren all through the country, and weaken 
their hands by exciting those among whom they labor, 
to imitate their example. 

Nor can professors attend the dance without greatly 
injuring their own influence, as Christians, for good. 
The world will not, and do not respect them as Chris- 
tians. They generally regard such as inconsistent. 
Numbers of worldly people who are given to dancing, 
have told me that they did not consider the dance, in 
any form, as any place for Christians. . In their hearts 
they reproach them. And will professors do that which 
destroys their good influence with those before whom 
they are bound to shine as lights in the world, holding 
forth the Word of Life ? 

But may not Christians innocently dance in the pri- 
vate and select party ? This is, undoubtedly, the least 
objectionable kind of dancing, and were it always con- 
fined within such limits, and to reasonable hours, many 
of the evils would be avoided. But even here it leads 
and excites to evil, and hence it would be much safer to 
let it alone. If we dance, and teach our children to 
dance at parties, how do we know the excess to which 
they may run, when out from under our influence? 
What parent knows but he may thus train his sons and 
daughters for association, in public halls, with the most 
unprincipled and profligate men and women? How 
4 
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does he know but he may thus turn away their hearts 
from God, and be the undesigned cause of their eternal 
ruin? 

It is like card playing. If parents play cards for 
amusement with or before their children, how do they 
know but that their children will be more successfully 
tempted to play for gambling purposes when far from 
their eye and control ? When quite a boy, strong in- 
ducements were presented to me to play at cards for 
pastime. I commenced, but some good spirit whispered 
to me that I was entering on a perilous road. This 
thought prominently pressed upon my mind : If I learn 
to play cards lean make no good excuse for not playing, if 
tempted to when I ought not to indulge, I may not have cour- 
age to refuse, but if I do not know how, lean say so, and this 
will be a good excuse. I mil, therefore, never learn. I 
never did learn. I know not one card from another. 
I have never been tempted to evil in this direction. So 
with dancing. I never learned how. I consequently 
have no temptation to it any where. It is no self-denial 
for me to refrain. In these respects I consider myself 
a fortunate and happy man. And now, I would not teach 
or countenance my own children in dancing or card 
playing anywhere, for fear I might be laying the foun- 
dation for their successful temptation to evil when far 
from me, or when I sleep beneath the sod. Had I ac- 
cess to the ears of parents I would admonish, never 
teach or cause your children to be taught that which it would 
not be proper for them to do any where, and under all circum- 
stances ; or that which might ruin their souls. And then 
if Christians dance in private parties, it will be of no 
use for them to object to it in any form. Their mouths 
will be shut — their influence destroyed. The man who 
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drinks liquor at home might as well expect to lecture 
people successfully in public on temperance. 

My friends, let us think and act in regard to this sub- 
ject as we shall wish we had done, when we come td 
die. Let us remember how short time is — how soon 
we must give up all earthly pleasures and yield all 
worldly accomplishments, and go to enter upon those 
scenes for which the great business of life is to prepare. 
Professors as well as non-professors too often forget the 
end of life. A celebrated minister once, while travel- 
ing, met with a lady who largely expatiated on the 
amusements of the theatre, as being, in her opinion, 
superior to all other pleasures. She remarked, there 
was the pleasure of thinking on the play before she 
went, the pleasure she enjoyed while there, and the 
pleasure of reflecting on it afterwards. The minister 
then remarked, there was one pleasure more which she 
had forgotten. What cairthat be ? she eagerly asked, 
for she thought she must have included them all. He 
replied, Madam, the pleasure it will give you on a dy- 
ing bed. The remark went to her heart. It was a 
point upon which she had never reflected. She aban- 
doned the theatre and became a Christian. 

So it might be said in regard to the dance. It is no 
doubt very pleasing and beautiful to those who love it. 
It has great pleasure connected with it. There is the 
pleasure of thinking of it days and weeks before hand, 
then there is the pleasure enjoyed while there, and the 
pleasure of reflecting on all the incidents connected 
with it, afterwards. But there is one pleasure of which 
few pause to think, and that is, the pleasure all the re- 
collections of their dancings will give them on a dying 
bed. a 0, that they were wise, that they understood 
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these things, that they would consider their latter end." 
The graceful form and graceful manners acquired in the 
dance, will be of no avail then. Nothing but a pure 
heart, a meek .and quiet spirit, and a soul renewed and 
sanctified, and trained by divine grace, will be of any 
consequence. 0, then let us keep life's end in view, 
and endeavor so to live that we may please God, and 
be accepted of Him in the day of judgment And think, 
it is but a little, comparatively, that we are required to 
give up, in yielding the dance entirely to those who 
love not the Saviour, and who are pursuing the road to 
ruin. What is it all when estimated in life's solemn 
light and the long eternity before us ? It is only a few 
nights of questionable pleasure that we ever at most 
enjoy, before we must away to .other scenes. Will not 
every professor resolve to be on the safe side? There 
certainly can be no sin in not dancing. Think not that 
I would deprive you of all enjoyment. No, God made 
us to be happy. A thousand sources of pleasure, in- 
tellectual, moral .and social, are opened before us, all 
around in this beautiful world, and amid God's wonder- 
ful works. 

The Christian should show that he has no need of the 
world's pleasures to make him happy. In connection 
with all unquestionable sources of joy, he has redeeming 
love, and the unfading prospects of eternal blessed- 
ness to cheer .and enrapture his soul. And in preparing 
for all this by a life devoted to all that is good, he should 
receive vastly more pleasure than do the votaries of 
the world in preparing themselves for their pleasures. 

I tremble for the welfare and glory of the church, 
on account of the tide of worldly pleasure which is 
setting in upon her. There is a dearth of revivals in 
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the land. The ways of Zion mourn because few come 
ta her solemn feasts. The word preached falls power- 
less, and ministers mourn in secret places over their un- 
successful efforts. Why is it? May it not be owing 
not only to a worldly spirit, but to 1 a pleasure loving 
spirit abroad in the churches ? Our Lord and his apos- 
tles specially caution us against the influence' of world- 
ly pleasure. Christ said : Luke 8 : 14, that not only 
cares and riches, but the "pleasures of this Ufe" choke 
the word' and render it unfruitful. James says : 5 : 5, 
"ye have lived in pleasure on the earth" and assigns this as 
one principal caruse of the wickedness of those to whom 
he wrote. 

0, how often, when some cloud of mercy has seem- 
ingly been gathering over a church, and the Spirit was 
about to be poured down, has the Holy One been griev- 
ed, and all good appearances dissipated, by some incon- 
siderate Christian getting up some great fashionable 
party, in which the viol and the dance were indulged ! 
Th» Spirifrwill not stay among dancing, pleasure loving 
Christians. President Edwards is said tta have remarked 
that when dancing came into a church; religion went 
out, and that when a revival came in, dancing went out. 
Was there ever an instance known where a revival was 
carried on among those who continued" dancing ? Now 
all these things show that dancing among Christians is 
not of God ; for, were it innocent, why should the Spirit 
depart from those who practice it ? Ah ! my friends, 
if we have the Spirit m our hearts, and the love of God 
ivarmly gfowing upon our altars, we shall not want the pleas- 
ures of the dance to make us happy, or to pass dull hours 
away. Does it not indicate a sad decline* in vital god- 
liness when Christians resort to the world for their pleas- 
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spent, time squandered, and a Saviour rejected, yot* will 
reap the fruit of your doings in unavailing regrets. We 
need not your pity, but we do pity you from the bottom 
of our hearts. 0, turn ye from those pleasures which 
murder time and banish God, for why will ye die ? In 
God's name we call to you, " Ho, every one that thirtieth, 
come ye to the waters" even the waters of life, of which 
the Christian drinks. " Wherefore do ye spend money for 
that which is not bread ; and your labor for thai which satisfo- 
eih not ? Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that which is 
good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness. Incline your 
ear, and come unto me. Bear, and your souls shall live" 
These, ye lovers of pleasure, are the invitations of Infi- 
nite Love to you. He who made you assures you, that 
pnly in him, and in his service, can you find the bliss for 
which you sigh — the joy that can raise to immortality the 
soul that he has made. 0, then, come to the waters. 
Be not deceived by the false light of the worldly pro- 
fesssor, who has not religion enough to turn him from 
the vanities you pursue. 

And now, in conclusion^ let me ask, have I offended 
any one? Am I your enemy because I tell you the 
truth ? Do I love you the less, because I would woo 
you from earth's vanities to the pufsuit of those purer 
and higher joys which will never fade, but increase in 
their power to bless, as the soul expands beneath the 
smiles of God, and amid the unfoldings of his love ? 
Brethren in Christ, let us endeavor so to live, that we 
may attract the lost to Christ, and not so as to render 
them content with earthly things. 
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POLITICS IN KELIGION. 

A THANKSGIVING SERMON. 



"And eknder to God the things that ark God's." — Mark xii. 17. 

We have thus divided the verse, because, in our last 
Thanksgiving service, we considered more particularly its 
first clause, and we propose now to consider particularly its 
last. 

The whole passage is a fine specimen of the inimitable 
practical wisdom of out Divine Master, uttered as an an- 
swer to some artfully disguised enemies, who sought to 
entangle him in the political controversies of the times. 
They came to him in the beguiling attitude of sincere in- 
quirers after truth, and addressed him in the honeyed 
words of a most sagacious flattery. And they said — 

" Master, we know that thou art true, and carest for no 
man: for thou regardest not the person of men, but 
teachest the way of God in truth : Is it lawful to give tri- 
bute to Caesar, or not ? 

" Shall we give, or shall we not give ? But he, knowing 
their hypocrisy, said unto them, Why tempt ye me ? bring 
me a penny, that I may see it. 

" And they brought it And he saith unto them, Whose 
is this image and superscription ? And they said unto him, 
Caesar's. 

" And Jesus answering, said unto them, Render to Caesar 

(3) 
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the things that are Caesar's, and to God the things that are 
God's." 

Now this answer is altogether matchless in its consum- 
mate sagacity. It establishes the limits, regulates the 
rights, and distinguishes the jurisprudence of the two great 
governments — the earthly and thfe heavenly. The image 
of the earthly potentate on the coin, denotes that the things 
which that coin represents belong specially to his earthly ju- 
risdiction ; while the image of the Invisible God, stamped 
on the immortal soul, denotes that its immortal faculties 
and powers belong specially to His higher jurisdiction and 
are to be employed in His higher service. To temporal 
governments man owes obedience and tribute : obedience to 
its laws, tribute unto the expenses of its maintenance ; — 
while to the Divine government men owe as well the whole 
heart and soul in reverential love — the whole mind and 
strength in religious consecration. 

But, then, over and above this great and matchless apho- 
rism of obedience, there is apparent in the purpose of our 
Lord — a divided application of the broad truth to the two an- 
tagonistic classes of mankind before him. To the Pharisees, 
who holding their Roman rulers in abhorrence were stirring 
up the people to refuse the tribute money, his expostula- 
tion is, make not God's Iwly religion a pretence to justify sedi- 
tion — " Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's." While, 
on the other hand, unto the Herodians, who out of compli- 
ment to their conquerors were disposed to do things forbid- 
den by their Divine law, his expostulation is — sacrifice not 
religious principles to tlie will of worldly rulers — " Render to 
God the things that are God's." 

Now on the former occasion we insisted entirely and at 
much length* upon the first clause of this answer, striving 
to show that all true Christians had a duty to perform to- 
wards their earthly and temporal governments, and are 
bound to carry their religion into politics. 
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We turn now to consider, at some length, the converse 
of this — as set forth in the last clause of the answer — that 
all men, apart from their Christianity, and regarded only in 
their political character, have as well a great duty to perform 
toward the heavenly and divine government, and are bound 
to carry their politics into religion. Then, we showed that 
the Pharisees should " render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's." Now, we desire to show that the Herodians' as 
well, should " render urito God the things that are God's." 
"Religion in Iblitics" was our former theme, "Politics in 
Religion" is our theme to-day. 

But here, as before, we must keep distinctly in mind the 
true definition of politics. We use the word only in its 
widest and noblest sense, as denoting the practical science 
of government ; or rather, we use it here in its last analysis, 
as denoting positively the government itself We wish to 
show that a man's political power and influence should be 
exerted, in all proper ways and to the fullest extent, in 
support of that religion which constitutes the tribute man 
owes unto God. And this definition we wish you to carry 
with you through our argument, else you will be quite sure 
to misunderstand us most sadly. 

There is a common, and indeed a popular sense, in which 
to carry politics into religion is a curse and a sore wicked- 
ness. Take the word politics in its vulgar and most per- 
verted meaning, as denoting the paltry chicanery of place- 
men for power — the low artifices of prostitute and false 
statesmanship for office and spoils — and the man who 
would seek its coalition with any great moral and religious 
interests deserves at our hands an indignant rebuke, and 
will, at God's hand, surely meet a most sore retribution. 
And yet, alas for us! just such coalition is frequently 
sought by good men in the midst of us. Yea, more em- 
phatically alas ! even in the sacred desk it finds advocates 
and patrons. 
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I need not tell you that it has come to pass in these 
latter days, that these standing places of God's messengers 
to a ruined world, become ofttimes the mere platforms for 
political harangues. These altars of our God, where the 
broken heart is demanded as a sacrifice to Jehovah, be- 
come ofttimes only " seats of custom," where the worldly 
tribute is rendered to Caesar. The precepts of the Divine 
law, thundered from Sinai; the promises of the Gospel 
issued in the death-cry from Calvary ; alas ! they are all 
set aside and forgotten, that these ambassadors of God may 
discourse political declamation upon moot-points that divide 
our great political parties. Either because these men find 
the duties of their sacred profession so light and their con- 
sequent leisure so abundant ; or because they regard the 
care of souls so trivial a concern in comparison with the 
general enlightenment of society on these political questions; 
or, it may be, because they regard themselves as men of 
such prodigious powers and special inspiration, as to make 
it their extraordinary call to leave to their humbler and 
less gifted brethren the care of the ark in the fields of Beth- 
shemish, while they strive about the golden mice with the 
lords of the Philistines. 

Certain we are that for* some reason, into their religion, 
such as it is, they carry some of the veriest abominations 
of ruffian and radical politics. Their pulpits become plat- 
forms, where all questions of practical morals are discussed 
as side issues with some aim of the demagogues. The cross 
of Christ is taken down from its high place, as the crown- 
ing glory of the sanctuary, and in its stead — as an engine 
of reform — is lifted the ballot box; and the popular pas- 
sions are lashed into storm, that with their suffrages as 
freemen they may carry a Maine Law or defeat a Nebraska 
bill. And with this advocacy and patronage in the Church's 
high places, it has, not marvelously, come to pass that the 
edification of the audiences should be after their kind. 
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Certain we are at least of the fact, that many a Christian 
man looks to-day to the foulest machinery of partizan poli- 
tics as an efficient auxiliary in a reformation of morals. 
Temperance — moral reform — religious education — universal 
brotherhood — indeed all things that are true, and pure, and 
lovely, and of good report, are — to speak technically — by 
a species of moral log-rolling, linked as twin issues with 
the foulest aims of ruffian demagogues seeking preferment 
and place. Nay, verily, alas ! these heavenly moral vir- 
tues, that as white robed angels on radiant wings should 
be all unsoiled by dust and soaring sweetly in God's sun- 
shine, are harnessed side by side with bank charters 
and tariff provisions, to drag the chariot of some unprin- 
cipled placeman into honor and power. 

I am not, of course, condemning, nor will I be misunder- 
stood as condemning, any conscientious endeavor to legis- 
late crime out of a community. Oh, no. I hold it to* be 
my right (and I will not insult your understandings by at- 
tempting proof of such a trueism) I hold it to be my right, 
nay, I hold it to be my most bounden duty, to seek all 
honorable legislation to aid me in the suppression of popular 
iniquities. Intemperance,— oppression, — sabbath-breaking, 
— profaneness, — these, and the whole great catalogue of 
flagrant immoralities, are as very felonies on a man's civil 
rights, as are highway robbery, or adultery, or murder. 
And as an integral part of society for whose widest welfare 
the government is only created, I can come to that govern- 
ment, not asking as a favor, but claiming as a right, that 
it protect me and my beloved ones from such foul felonies 
on my interests. 

Bnt then, as Christian freemen, in a high-minded and 
manly way, to seek legislative action in maintenance of 
these great interests, this is one thing — but another thing 
is it altogether, to enter into foul partnership with political 
partisans for the sake of such legislation — making temper- 
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ance and Sabbath-keeping, and the Bible in schools, and 
all or any great practical morality twin-measures, co-ordi- 
nate and co-equal issues, with the charter of a Sabbath- 
breaking rail road, or a swindling banking house, or a mo- 
nopolizing gas company. The first is only a goodly, and 
lawful, and noble carrying the grand science of government 
into religion ; while the last is manifestly an ignoble carry- 
ing of polities — politics in its most vulgar and abhorrent 
sense, with all its monstrous shapes and gigantic abomina- 
tions — ■politics — politics into religion! Oh, no, no. The 
beautiful chariot of God's moral government — wheel within 
wheel, all lustrous with the colors of the beryl of heaven — 
is not to be dragged triumphantly on by a team of foul 
monsters. The strong and stormy passions of bold and 
brutal ruffianism are not things to be appealed to in an at- 
tempt to spread abroad over God's lost world the glory of 
a high and a heavenly regeneration. 

Taken in its common and most perverted meaning, and 
politics should be held an outcast from the whole house- 
hold of religion. But in the high sense already insisted on, 
politics should be welcomed, and indeed claimed, as a hand- 
maid of religion. 

What we mean, then, by the proper carrying of politics 
into religion, is the duty of the political power, as embodied 
in government, to take care, in its lawful sphere and ex- 
ercise, of the interests of religion. And in discussing this 
subject I have no time nor occasion, as surely I have no 
taste, for entering at length into the great church and state 
question. We will admit at the very outset that of all 
unions abhorrent to an unseared conscience, this church 
and state union is the most monstrously abhorrent. We 
will go, indeed, on this point the whole length of the rankest 
infidel legislator, admitting most frankly that human go- 
vernments were never designed for the propagation of 
Christianity. They were created for a different end and a 
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different object; and to strive by any false logic to make 
the salvation of men's immortal souls an end or an object 
of human governments, is as foolish as to pretend that the 
soul's salvation is an end for which we charter a bank, or 
a hospital, or a college. The corporation of a hospital, or 
a bank, or a college, may indeed have peculiar facilities for 
propagating the Gospel; nevertheless they were never de- 
signed for any such purposes. And just so of government. 
Its grand end is, beyond all controversy, the protection of 
the temporal interests of person and property. And although 
a man's immortal interests are confessedly vastly more im- 
portant than his mortal interests, yet it is after all the 
mortal interest of which the human government takes care, 
leaving the immortal interests in care of the higher govern- 
ment of Jehovah. 

Now all this we admit — nay, all this we insist on. Tem- 
poral prosperity is, and must be, the grand end of all earthly 
government. Nevertheless, if it appear, as it surely will 
appear to every philosophic mind, that the Christian religion 
is itself at least a mighty mean of this temporal prosperity, 
then, as an efficient auxiliary in the attainment of its great 
end, should the earthly government, in its lawful influence 
and sphere, take earnest care of the interests of such a reli- 
gion. And so the right, and indeed the duty, of human 
legislation, — not perhaps as its great end, but as a mean 
unto that great end, — to guard carefully the vital interests 
of Christianity, can never be questioned by any thoughtful 
and honest man, whether he be truly a Christian, or only 
soundly a philosopher. 

The " Pharisee" unquestionably should render some things 
"to Caesar." But as unquestionably should the "Herodian" 
render some things unto God. And this very claim of reli- 
gion upon government is admitted as a principle, and demon- 
strated as a power, in the very proclamation of the Executive 
which has called us together. For what is this day of 
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Thanksgiving, but a religious service, appointed by govern- 
ment ? — and so only a governmental provision for a great 
interest of religion. And on such a day, and after such ex- 
planations and definitions, I am surely justified in insisting 
on this duty of carrying politics into religion, and dwelling 
desultorily on those things which the Herodian should ren- 
der unto God, 

What, then, without surpassing its appropriate sphere, 
or transcending its peculiar prerogatives, can an earthly 
government do for the interests of religion ? 

And I answer, first of all — That a government can, in its 
own peculiar and appropriate sphere, advance the interests of 
religion by manifesting as an example the power and goodlir 
ness of all Christian graxxs. 

The aphorism that corporations have no soul, and so no 
moral character, so that men may do in associations what 
they would not for their life dare to do as individuals, is, 
alas, a truth deduced from the very widest observation. 
But then it ought not to be so. Shame on us that it is so. 
Corporations should have both soul and heart. They should 
have a lofty and lovely moral character. 

A civil government, in its union of legislative and exe- 
cutive functions, is as verily bound as any of its individual 
officials, or subjects, to make exhibition before the world of 
a character adorned with all qualities that are pure, and 
true, and lovely, and of good report. I speak not here of 
any positive legislation in behalf of good morals. I speak 
only of that mighty power of example which goes along 
with the general character and acts of a government, almost 
irresistible in its influences either for good or evil. 

Over and above the peculiar power which men in official 
stations exert in the exhibition of personal moral character, 
the government itself has the same powerful moral char- 
acter, and is bound by every possible motive of good unto 
the government to make its example a savor of moral 
purity and life to its individual subjects. 
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A government, in a word, is bound to be virtuous : By a 
public and unvarying manifestation of a reverence for 
every principle of high-minded morality. By rigidly main- 
taining in every legislative and executive act all that con- 
scientious regard for truth, and mercy, and impartial jus- 
tice, and enlarged philanthropy, which are reckoned as 
radiant adornments of individual character. By an ex- 
hibition towards other governments, and foreign powers, 
of all that moderation, that sincerity, that magnanimous 
uprightness and honesty, that mingled beneficence and jus- 
tice, which, on the one hand, refrains from all unfair ad- 
vantages ; and resists steadfastly, on the other hand, all 
unfair encroachments. An exhibition, I say, of all these 
fine moral qualities which characterize the conduct of an 
individual man at once benevolent and brave in his inter- 
course with his fellows. By manifestations such as these, 
of a heart, and a soul, and a conscience, should a govern- 
ment cherish in its every subject a moral sense of his own 
dignity as a man — and as well of his brotherhood with the 
whole human family. 

Governments have a moral character as patent and as 
paraded as the device on their banner folds. The elder 
Borne was an unscrupulous robber. The elder Greece was 
an exquisite voluptuary. Russia to-day is a sturdy and 
selfish churl. France is an ambitious and unprincipled 
man of fashion. Spain is a wasted and wrinkled and 
scorned courtesan, in the decay and decrepitude of her dis- 
solute living. England is a cross breed between the Phari- 
see and the prize fighter. And America is a well trained 
yet most passionate youth, of whom it is altogether a pro- 
blem whether the manhood be a fine Christian gentleman 
or an unprincipled ruffian. 

Governments have such moral character which in the 
influence of an omnipresent example is almighty either for 
evil or good on the moral character of their subjects. And 
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I say then first of all, and by no means least important of 
all, that in its appropriate sphere a government should 
make exhibition of all that truth, and purity, and loveli- 
ness which are so graceful and goodly in individual char- 
acter. 

Meantime, over and above all this silent and negative 
influence of example, should a government do much for 
religion — positively and powerfully — by precept and penalty. 
And so we remark — 

Secondly. That every government is bound to put forth its 
appropriate power in the suppression of public vices. 

Sin, indeed, as a principle of our nature latent in the heart, 
is subject only to the higher jurisprudence of Jehovah. But 
sin, when it becomes sensible, developing itself openly in 
flagrant iniquities — becomes a legitimate object of earthly 
jurisprudence — and should be met promptly and resolutely 
by the sternest rebuke of executive authority. While the 
great end of all legislation in regard of public vices should 
be — the prevention of crime and the reformation of the 
criminal; and so should be always characterized by great 
moderation and mercy : nevertheless, such legislation should 
be powerful and prompt ; at once impartial in its application 
and unyielding in its enactments. It should be impartial in 
its application. And here, perhaps, more than elsewhere, is 
the short-coming of our criminal code. It bears unequally 
upon the castes of society. Its type is too truthfully a spider's 
web, strong as a hempen cord around the wing of a poor fly ; 
but weak as gossamer to the golden plumes of the humming- 
bird. It punishes without mercy the shivering beggar who 
makes theft of a coat to keep him from freezing ; but smiles 
graciously on the fraudulent bankrupt who, out of enormous 
robberies, can rear a palace of marble and crowd it with the 
magnificence of an oriental monarch. It is all iron to the 
poor drayman who happens to jostle your carriage and mar 
a wheel or a panel; but only poppy and rose-leaf to a titled 
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commander who, in mad race upon the water, runs his bark 
into shipwreck — the ruthless murderer of your beloved ones. 
It has fetter and dungeon for the poor coiner who utters a 
spurious shilling; but only ottoman and cologne for the 
swindling officials of a banking-house, flooding a whole land 
with utterances as worthless. Verily, the criminal juris- 
prudence of our times has the Pharisee's moral conscience; 
straining out with shuddering recoil the poor gnat of iniquity, 
yet swallowing without shrug or contortion, hump and all, 
the whole monstrous camel. 

Government should legislate impartially, and then execute 
impartially. It should frown as severely on the rich and 
the noble, as on mendicant and menial. Indeed, as crime 
committed in high places has less to excuse it, and reaches 
further in its mal-influence, so should its punishment in high 
places be more sternly inflexible. And instead of the mon- 
strous judicial iniquities so paraded in the midst of us, 
whereby the richer villain goes free and the poorer villain 
suffers — instead of this, I say, only the more lacerating for 
the fine garment should be the law's iron scourge— only the 
heavier for the pampered flesh, the iron links of the fetter. 
In a word, a government owes it to its subjects that its laws 
against crime should be few and simple — based on justice, 
but tempered with mercy — impartial in their operation, 
and inflexibly executed. 

But with no further limits to enlarge on these general 
principles which should characterize legislation in the sup- 
pression of iniquities, let me dwell in illustration, for a 
moment, on a few of the many public immoralities a go- 
vernment should set itself to prevent or punish. Of course, 
in these illustrations, I shall select only such as are not 
sufficiently regarded in our land's jurisprudence. 

I. Take then, first, as an example, the vice of Intempe- 
rance. 

Now you are all aware how this vice has come to be 
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regarded rather as a misfortune to be pitied, than a crime 
to be punished. But all this is manifestly most unwise 
and most wicked. The intemperate man, say what you 
will of him, is not, like a robbed man in the street, 
the poor victim of another's cupidity. He is a most bold 
and brutal violator of all social and domestic rights. He 
commits high felony on the property and prerogatives of 
his neighbors. He robs his children of their rightful bread. 
He lashes his wife with a sorer scourge than a scourge of 
hot scorpions. He brings down to the grave with a very 
murder, his gray hairs who begat, and her broken heart who 
bore him. He racks with more than inquisitorial torments 
those hearts that are bound to him by love's deathless af- 
fections. And comes, therefore, as directly and manifestly 
into the legitimate province of severe criminal law, as a 
man who commits arson on his own house, or murder on 
his own family. 

And as of the intemperate man himself, so as well of the 
man who makes traffic of Intemperance. 

As observed before, I will not insult your understanding, 
with an argument to prove that government has the right 
to rule out of the land this whole infamous commerce. I 
would sooner spend breath on the proof that the law could 
restrain me from importing whole herds of lions, from the 
Indies, to let loose in our forests ; or whole dens of deadly 
serpents from Africa, to scatter abroad in our gardens. 
Government has, indeed, already and always assumed this 
right as its prerogative, in its whole system of license laws. 
Its right to license presupposes its right to restrain. But then 
this license system is not sufficient. It works partially and 
imperfectly. 

It is, indeed, nothing better than a legislative re-enact- 
ment of the grotesquely horrible old Bull of Papal Indul- 
gences. Written fairly out as a business transaction, and 
how would the doings in this matter by a Board of Excise 
read ? Why something like this : 
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" Know all men by these presents, that on this day of 

this year, Anno Domini, , because Mr. A. B. seems 

morally qualified for such a business, and in consideration 
of value received, we hereby license him to destroy pro- 
perty, to bring misery into families, to take away bread and 
raiment from small children, to make parents childless and 
wives widows, to fill poor houses with paupers and prisons 
with criminals, to send bodies to the grave, and souls to 
damnation " 

This — this, and this only, is the moral significance of 
our license system. And I say it works at best partially 
and imperfectly. I am not thinking here to speak of what 
would be in this matter a wise and wholesome legislation. I 
am not satisfied that as yet any proposed system of enact- 
ment meets the case's great exigencies. I am as heartily 
sick as any man can be of all that ruffianism of moral re- 
forms, which will link temperance as a twin issue with the 
foul ends of political partisanship. I am not projecting the 
provisions of a bill. I am only insisting on the grand prin- 
ciple of prerogative. That it is the manifest right, and the 
bounden duty, of all human governments to rise up each in 
its place, and put its heel in all its omnipotent strength on 
this monstrous Hydra of modern civilization. 

II. Take next as an example the vice of SafibathrbreaJc* 
ing. And we say it is the duty of the government to pre- 
vent or to punish it. 

This hue and cry of " Church and State" which is ever 
boisterously raised when we seek aid from executive power 
for such sanctification of God's Sabbath, is as little counte- 
nanced by our Federal or State Constitutions, as it is by 
common sense. A public recognition of the Sabbath, as 
holy time, has from the first been accorded to the day by 
our Federal Constitution. On that day, the high civil func- 
tions of the Chief Magistrate of the nation — the business 
of the Supreme Court — the sessions of both houses of Con- 
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gress — the operations of the War and Treasury and Navy 
Departments — all are suspended by constitutional provi- 
sions. And so all the individual States of the Union, in 
their capacity of sovereign powers, do provide for the Sab- 
bath's sanctification, by precept and penalty. 

And that, in such legislation, governments have acted 
only in their appropriate sphere, needs surely no argument 
The Sabbath is man's spiritual blessing not only, but his 
great temporal blessing. Confessedly, Sabbath breaking, as 
a crime, is the grand source of all crimes. Philosophically 
considered, the Sabbath is the world's great public recogni- 
tion of the being and sovereignty of a God, whose laws are 
over us. And so to degrade it from its sanctity, is to fling 
a loose rein on the neck of all the wild passions that spring 
out of Atheism. And as a fact of observation, just as you 
blot out the Sabbath you blot out civilization. How was it 
with France ? Why as long as the Sabbath stood untouched, 
so long there rose a strong bulwark of adamant to stay and 
beat back the wilder flood-tides of iniquity. But so soon 
as with insane hands they blotted that hallowed day from 
the calendar, and enacted a decade to the Goddess of Rea- 
son, just so soon was the roused ocean let loose from its bounds, 
and a tide of crimson and fiery desolation overwhelmed 
the whole nation. Tlue Sabbath is not merely a Saints day 
of religion, it is Qotfs gift to the race as a great temporal 
blessing. The Sabbath was made for man, for every man, 
his nature craves it, his constitution requires it. It is iden- 
tified with his pursuits, and with all his moral tendencies. 
And, therefore, is as manifestly the prerogative of earthly 
governments, to legislate inexorably for its observance— to 
see to it that no breath of blasphemous infidelity breathe a 
stain upon its shining garments — to guard it carefully from 
every rolling wheel and every trampling foot. As mani- 
festly, all this, the prerogative of human governments, as 
to protect my dwelling from an incendiary's torch, and my 
fields from an invading enemy. 
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III. Take again — and lest we should weary you, finally, 
for example : Any one or all of that great class of public vices, 
whose unpunished influence in our midst, is to lower the stand- 
ard of Christian morals, and destroy the moral purity of the 
rising generation. I need not pause here in an enumeration 
of these vices, their name is legion. Profane Swearing, 
Blasphemy, the Race Course, the Card Table, Libertinism, 
the Polluted Utterances of a Licentious Literature — the 
monstrous shapes of sin that link themselves with our 
Theatres, the bribery in Jury-Boxes and Elections, these— 
and such as these — are but specimens of a great class of 
public vices, whereby morality is stricken down in our 
streets, and a wounded Christianity lies bleeding at her own 
holy altars. 

And we say it is the prerogative of civil power to sup- 
press such iniquities. I know how these men say that the 
civil power is only for the protection of temporal interests. 
But be it so — and what then ? Do these temporal interests, 
which Caesars jurisdiction guards, include only the pecuni- 
ary %nd personal well-being of our estates and our bodies? 
Hath the man no purely temporal interests that pertain to 
the home, and the heart, and the social life of himself and 
his beloved ones ? Shall the civil power punish a man who 
injures his neighbor's cattle, and yet leave that man free 
to injure his neighbor's children ? May he rob me of my 
peace of mind, while he dare not rob my pork barrel ? 
May he break my heart, while he dare not break my walk- 
ing stick ? Must a leper be quarantined lest he fill the 
breeze with contagion, and the poisoner of my well, go to 
prison — and all this because the civil power guards the 
bodies of my beloved ones ? And yet shall the man walk 
lawlessly abroad if he fill God's pure air with pestilent 
blasphemies, and poison the sweet wells of the old S&xon 
tongue with libertine literature, till he destroy all the 
2 
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peace and the purities of my household, and bring the 
very hearts of my beloved ones as festering corpses to the 
sepulchre ? 

Ah ! No, sirs ! No, sirs ! As a member of society, and 
a subject of government, I may have bank stock and a 
body, which deserve protection ; but then I have a hearty 
too, and a soul, which deserve protection. And so all the 
temporal interests of my soul and my heart are as strictly 
under the guardianship of the civil law, as are my body 
and my bank stock — as are the products of my farm — and 
the property of my merchandise, 

I can not enlarge further on this point of the subject. 
Enough has been said at least to illustrate the proposition 
— that civil governments are bound — on evert/ principle of 
right and prerogative — to put forth all their power in the 
suppression of public vices ! 

Now we had designed, at this point of our discourse, to 
consider at some length — 

Thirdly. TJte duty of the civil government to promote and 
provide for the religious education of its subjects. I say the 
religious education — because, to discuss such a duty in re- 
gard to education in general, were to waste words on a self- 
evident truism. Universal education is an obvious and ab- 
solute prerequisite to universal suffrage. The man who 
can not read the ticket he votes at the ballot-box, has mani- 
festly no suffrage at all, save that of an automaton. Of all 
civil governments the education of the subject is a duty, 
growing out of their guardianship of mere temporal inter- 
ests. And of our own civil government — it is not only a 
duty to the subject, but an absolute dictate of self-preserva- 
tion. Here, popular suffrage, without popular education, 
were not only monstrous, but positively suicidal. 

But, then, not merely general education, but general 
religious education we claim as a right at the hands of our 
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government. On this point, we have no space for extended 
argument. But in such an argument, we should claim 
such education, only, of course, on the ground of its tempo- 
ral advantages. You are all of you aware of the infidel 
endeavors to exclude the Bible from our public schools — 
and such exclusion every patriot will resist on the simple 
ground of a temporal wrong doing to society. And this 
wrong doing is most apparent. If education be a duty of 
the civil power at all, it is because it fits its subjects for the 
duties of good citizenship. But, then, what are these duties? 
Merely physical— or intellectual duties ? No, indeed, but 
in the main, moral duties — those duties, social and civil, 
whose performance requires an educated moral sense. And 
so every system of popular education, if it accomplish its 
designed ends, must have some standard, and universal 
text book of morals. Simple intellectual culture does not 
furnish a man knowledge as to the duties of citizenship. 
Will a man learn, what is only commercially right and 
wrong by the study of arithmetic? Will he learn the 
meaning of a judicial oath, and the power of its awful 
sanctions, by studying the grammar of language ? Will he 
be trained to the obedience of civil law, by watching ex- 
periments in chemistry and natural philosophy ? Will he 
be fitted to understand civil relations, and observe social 
proprieties, and compass the whole complex moral economy 
of good citizenship, by the mixed mathematics of navigation 
and surveying, or the speculative mathematics of calculus 
and geometry ? Will you fit a man for the moral duties 
of society by training his intellect ? Why, you might as 
well fit him for those duties by strengthening his muscles 
in the gymnastics of the athlete. Oh ! no-— no — moral 
duties presuppose moral culture — and popular moral cul- 
ture demands a standard text book of morals. And the 
world has no such text book but the Bible. Find a better 
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one — nay, find one as good — nay, find any one, however 
imperfect, which shall he chosen, (as the Bible is chosen,) 
by popular majority ; and then let that be the great text 
book of morals in our State system of education. But till 
this be done, we claim, as a right, the Bible in our school 
system. Claim as a right ! — nay, we claim it as a dictate 
of social self-preservation. Why, look ye ! — where would 
be our whole social system, but for the sacredness of the 
judicial oath ? But what is this oath ? — what, but a sim- 
ple imprecation of the vengeance, and a renunciation of 
the favor, of the Ood of the Bible, if the utterance be 
false or the official duties be unfulfilled. Yes, and this 
very oath administered on the Bible. But how then, I 
pray you, can the awful meaning of such an oath be under- 
stood without a full knowledge of that Bible, wherein its 
sanctions are alone defined, and on which alone it is ad- 
ministered ? 

Administer oaths on the Bible, and yet not require the sub- 
ject of such an oath to understand the Bible ! Why the 
world has never heard of a parallel to such suicidal ab- 
surdity! All as safely to your liberties, might you in- 
augurate a president or empannel a jury, by pressing to the 
man's lip some old volume of Pagan mythology, which the 
man had never read — whose gods he did not know — whose 
authority he did not recognize. Alas! alas! the outcry 
against the Bible in our schools of popular education, is a 
war cry against our whole social system. If general edu- 
cation be — as it confessedly is — a duty of civil government 
— it must be such an education as prepares for our peculiar 
franchises. It must educate the whole man for the functions 
of good citizenship. Not merely the man's body — that 
might make him only a strong limbed giant. Not merely 
his intellect — that might make him only a cold blooded 
demon. Over and above all this, it must educate as well, 
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his whole moral nature. So training his sensibilities — so 
refining his manners — so directing and establishing his 
principles — his feelings — his habits of thought. In a word, 
so elevating and educating his moral sense into an under- 
standing of what, as a good citizen, he owes to society — 
that, together with a strong body and a trained mind — a 
trained and tender conscience as well, may fit him for 
honorable citizenship in this freest, and fairest, and noblest 
nation on the face of the earth. 

The grand plea of these men, that the Bible should be 
excluded from our schools because it may be perverted in 
the hands of sectarian teachers into a sectarian text book, 
is just as logical, as a plea against teaching penmanship in 
our schools, because some unprincipled instructor might 
teach his pupils how to commit forgery. When a man 
dares to teach sectarianism out of the Bible, then dis- 
place that man as unworthy his office. But destroy not 
in the midst of us a great social right, on account of some 
possible or actual abuse of it. Do not cut off every man's 
right arm, lest some men should commit murder ! Do not 
annihilate the whole atmosphere, because it has sometimes 
been a vehicle for the malaria of pestilence. 

Alas ! alas ! either for the common honesty or for the 
common sense of these men. For without the length of 
the argument we had intended to pursue, we hold that it 
only needs the smallest share of both common honesty and 
common sense, to perceive and to feel that from every con- 
sideration of duty and self-preservation, a civil government 
should provide for the religious education of its subjects. We 
pass then to observe 

IV. That it is the duty of government jealously to guard 
tlie religious liberties of its subjects. After what has been 
already advanced, we can not be honestly misunderstood on 
this point. We have already abundantly acknowledged, 
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that earthly governments were not designed for the pro- 
pagation of Christianity, nor for the establishment of re- 
ligion. Nay, more — we have conceded it. That being 
established for special temporal purposes, they have no 
more to do with the strictly religious expressions of a peo- 
ple, than they have with a people's dress — or equipage — 
or domestic arrangements and social customs. But then to 
legislate in religious matters, is one thing. And to protect 
religious rights, is another thing altogether. And while, 
though not legislating in such matters, yet governments do 
guarantee to their subjects the widest liberty in regard of 
dress and equipage and social conventionalisms — so should 
they in religion. Indeed, in respect to our own government, 
this protection of religious freedom, is, in the constitution — 
our great bill of rights — guaranteed to its subjects, as a 
special provision. 

Religious liberty as distinctly as civil freedom, was a 
grand end for which our fathers bled in the battle, and 
legislated in the Senate house ; and its protection is indeed 
part of the specific purpose for which our government was 
established. I am not pretending that the civil power 
should recognize any religious sect— or establish any system 
of Bible doctrine— or form a national creed. On the con- 
trary, should the time ever come — which God forbid — when 
bigoted sectarianism, or even bigoted Protestantism, shall 
seek to lay the lightest finger of legislative oppression upon 
either Catholic or Jew — upon either Infidel or Pagan — 
then will every true-hearted follower of Christ be found as 
the first man to resist the wrong and roll back the iniquity. 
All we ask at the hands of our government, is the largest 
religious liberty for ourselves and for all men. We insist 
only on a free Sabbath — a free sanctuary — a free Bible — a 
free conscience — a free Christianity, in a Word, that shall 
walk forth untrammeled and untouched, by all these 
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waters, and through all these valleys, and athwart all these 
hills wherever and whenever it listeth. That shall enter 
as a thing rightfully at home, into every high place and 
low place under the shadow of our eagle. And while it 
asks not, nor will receive one morsel of sustaining bread 
from the hands of civil authority, yet brooks not, nor will 
bear one spider's web of restraint from such civil authority. 

Meanwhile, this protection of religious rights which the 
government guarantees to its every subject at home, we 
claim as resolutely from that government in all our wander- 
ings abroad to the very ends of the world ! And on this 
point do we often blush for our country. This religious 
freedom is part and parcel of an American's birthright, as 
patent among the provisions of the Constitution, as the 
freedom of his limbs, and the right to his life. And go 
where he will, he should carry it abroad guaranteed by his 
government. I say guaranteed, for this government has 
the power of such guaranty amid the farthest tribes of 
this world, where its pilgrim subject may wander. 

Our eagle does guard jealously and well our civil rights. 
Let a man — I care not how unknown — I care not how insig- 
nificant — from the banks of the Connecticut or the ridges 
of the Alleghanies — let him go abroad to the ends of the 
earth with merchandise for commerce, and with the stars and 
stripes waving over him — woe be unto the prince or poten- 
tate who dares to lay ruthless hands on one cord of his tent, 
or one ware of his traffic ! Touch but his pilgrim staff, or 
his sandal shoon, or his scrip, or his garment, and then be- 
ware ! The eagle ! the eagle ! How he swoops and screams ! 
But now let this same man go abroad as a religious being, 
pitching his tent as a sanctuary for the living God, and open- 
ing therein his blessed Bible as bread from heaven. And then 
let oppression rock his dwelling into dust, and burn his hea- 
venly treasure into ashes, and alas for the eagle now ! It 
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will swoop you as gently as " any sucking dove" and scream 
you as softly " as it were any nightingale." 

And I say, shame, shame, on the eagle ! thus to care for 
the meanest right and neglect the noblest — thus to guard 
the small fraction of a man, but forget his whole manhood. 
To sit as an omnipotent protector on a barber's pole by the 
Rhine — and be scared from a heaven-pointing spire of God's 
temple in Italy. To flash his eyes in wrathful fire when 
men dare to shiver my wine flask — and doze like en owl 
in the sun when they tear away my Bible. Shame ! Shame ! 
on the eagle ! 

Why, sirs, the Christianity of this Bible, was that eagle's 
nursing mother. When -overborne in long struggles for free- 
dom in the Old World, it fled across the ocean. Then did 
this Heavenly Spirit open shelter and eyrie in these great 
forests — and as its bright eye grew dim, and its strong wing 
fainted, did she take it gently to 'her bosom, and cherish it 
with bread and sweet water, till the eye flashed again, and 
the plumes strengthened, and the heart bounded ; and as a 
marvel and a terror to its old tyrants, it soared again to 
the sun. And now to forget, in its glorious flight through 
heaven, this, its only protectress, in the hour of its home- 
less desolation ! Shame, shame, shame on the eagle. — Yes, 
yes ! — a thousand times yes ! do we claim as a part of an 
American birthright, protection here, and everywhere, and 
always, for every religious interest of our being. Here, and 
everywhere, and always, a Free Bible — a Free Conscience 
— a Free Sanctuary — a Free Sacrifice — a Free Spirit. Free 
to go forth on benevolent ministries to men's perishing im- 
mortality. Free to worship the God of pup fathers, in spirit 
and in truth. 

Now there is more, much more that we had designed to 
say in illustration of oqr subject ; but our limits are ex- 
hausted, and we may not enlarge further, These ore 
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only specimens of a large class of duties, which all govern^ 
merits, and especially our government — so founded, so 
furnished — can perform, and are hound to perform, for the 
interests of religion. These are hut several items in the 
tribute which the Herodians of politics should render unto 
God. 

While, confessedly, was no government established for 
the propagation of the Gospel, our own government, at 
least, most certainly was established in the broadest recog- 
nition of its entire subordinacy to the higher government 
of the Eternal. In theojy we pever were an Infidel go- 
vernment; and, God helping us, we never will be an In- 
fidel government. The baptism in tears and blood of our 
young giant of nationality was a Christian baptism — 9 
Protestant baptism. And it is not in American motherhood 
to send the young babe from h^r bosom to the unnatural 
and monstrous nursing of Infidelity and Anti-Christ. No, 
no. True to that baptism shall the nation grow up, Chris- 
tian and Protestant And if die it must, it shall die and 
be buried Christian and Protestant 

The framers of our constitution recognized their obliga- 
tion to act as in the everlasting presence of a higher than 
human authority. And they did act as in such presence. 
Protestant Christianity is positively part of our common 
law, and part of our constitution. The civil law of this 
land lifts a Protestant Bible in every official inauguration— r 
and proclaims the Sabbath as consecrated to God, alike in 
the halls of our higher national council, and in the rudest 
hut of the borderer. Thus recognizing God's authority as 
supreme over all the nations on his footstool. And what* 
ever we might be in truth compelled to say, were our vine 
planted amid the ancestral despotisms of Europe — yet sit- 
ting safe under its blessed shelter in Christian America, we 
do say— not as Christian sectarians, nor as Protestant bigots 
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— but we say simply, as free born American citizens, that 
while "rendering carefully unto Gcesar the things that are 
Ccesar's" we are bound " to render as carefully unto God all 
those things that are God's." 

Verily, my brethren, as a great and free people, we owe 
something unto God. Something? Ah me ! how mighty — how 
magnificent should be the tribute Christian America re- 
joices to lay at the feet of Jehovah ! What has God done 
for us ? Alas, I have no strength and no words for the 
argument. You know what God has done; the whole 
world knows the story by heart. Look at America this 
day as she is. Behold her broad boundaries — her glorious 
scenery — her new and noble civilization — the breadth and 
wealth of her husbandry — the pomp of her great cities — 
her seaboards, the market places of a world — her canvas 
of commerce whitening all oceans — her matchless progress 
in manufactures — and the arts, and literature, and science 
— the spread of her mighty population — the strength and 
style of her magnificent specimens of manhood. Oh, look 
at America to-day, as the world looks at her. Amid the 
nations of the earth that are moaning under task-masters, 
and lying down under burdens, and heaving and tossing, 
and passing away in God's anger — she, sitting like a fair 
child crowned for holiday, all peaceful and prosperuos, and 
law-abiding and blessed. The Ararat, whereunto moves the 
Ark of the Race from the sweep of the Deluge. The 
glorious Jerusalem, unto which all earth's scattered tribes 
look from their exile and home-sickness. The purest, 
the fairest, the most joyous, the most hopeful, the most 
magnificent dwelling-place for man on the face of the 
globe. 

And whence all this ? Why from God, and God only. 
No statesman lives, or has lived, who dare say, " My wis- 
dom has done this." No political party dare utter the 
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bold blasphemy, the transparent falsehood, of pretending 
to have been even God's " hewer of wood" in this magnifi- 
cent temple building. Old Nebuchadnezzar, had he lived 
amid these cities, would have sunk to a fouler beasthood 
than he did, and instead of eating grass as an ox, would 
have crawled, eating dust, as a veriest reptile ; had he 
dared to say of such glory as this, " Behold this great Bar 
bylon which I have builded" No, no, it is God? 8 work, all of 
it; the wisdom of his counsel, the work of his Omnipotence. 
And tell me then, if you can, what should we render, as a 
nation, unto God for all His great mercies ? If the tribute 
money unto Goesar — what, what unto God? 

I need not tell you how little we are rendering. I have 
indicated already how greatly we come short in our duties 
toward Jehovah. I have spoken of God's broken laws — 
of God's murdered Sabbaths— of God's forgotten presence 
—of the crimes that go unpunished through the midst of 
our streets, and the iniquity that rolls as a flood over all 
our high places. And alas for it all. I am afraid for my 
country, when I think of God's munificent gifts, and God's 
terrible justice. As "Herodians," at least, "we do render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar's." We have demanded 
for our civil rights the exactest " tithe of mint, and anise 
and cummin." Our government has been great in its Utile 
things. Like little Zaccheus, climbing into a tall sycamore 
tree, to show himself the chief of the tax gatherers. It 
has been a worthy " publican," sitting amid the farthing 
boxes, at the receipt of custom. All praise unto our great 
statesmanship ! We have made magnificent battle for cod- 
fish on the Banks — and guano in South America. We have 
blustered for the Black Warrior's cotton in Cuba, and 
thundered with great guns for national honor at Grey- 
town. We have bearded all Europe on the grand ques- 
tion of diplomatic costume, and maintained, in the face 
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of all creation, our inalienable rights to wear either broad* 
cloth, or velvet, or homespun, as we will, everywhere and 
always. 

Glorious things are spoken of us ! We are accomplish- 
ing feats of statesmanship, such as Washington never 
dreamed of. The " stripes" — at least the stripes are belted 
broad on our banners, be it as it may with s€ the stars." 
Oceaar, at hast, ought to be satisfied. We have tithed all 
the meanest herbs of the earth in tribute to his treasury. 
The eagle has gathered straws for his eyrie, if he have not 
soared to the sun. The Eagle ! nay, henceforth paint me 
an Owl as the blazon on our banners. A bird that can see 
every reptile in the midnight, but not even Mount Blanc 
or Niagara in the blaze of the sun. Alas, alas for our 
greater things. " Woe, woe unto us, for we tithe mint, and 
rue, and all manner of herbs, and pass over judgment and 
(he lace of God" 

This, this unto Caesar, but then unto God ! Our great 
$nd glorious Preserver! Our Benefactor! Our Bock in 
every storm ! Our great shield in every battle ! What, 
what unto God has America rendered ? I have said, and 
said truly, that in theory at least, we are a Christian people ; 
that our very Constitution recognizes God's authority as su<- 
preme over the nations of his footstool. But then practically, 
as God requires, can we call ourselves a Christian people ? 
Well, then, commend me to Christianity as the choicest 
livery of the menialhood of the Evil One. We acknowledge 
God's authority, theoretically and in general, but trample 
it under foot practically, in each and all its specific requirer 
ments. Our national religion is very much like the old 
Hindoo's, who worships the great white elephant, once a 
year, with great ado of prostrations and burnt incense. 
Meanwhile, though, keeping their divinity carefully guarded 
in the temple, lest he should break forth and set foot on 
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some practical field of the secular and social. We, a Chris- 
tian people! Ours a religious government! We, "keep 
God's commandments r We, "have no other gods before 
Him!" We, "make no graven images?' We, "take not 
the name of the Lord in vain I" We, " keep (he Sabbath holy !" 
"not coveting," nor "killing" nor "stealing," nor "commit- 
ting adultery" nor " bearing false witness !" Alas, alas, every 
specific precept of this Divine Law answers, in the headlong 
course of Young America, about the purpose of a hedge in 
a steeple-chase, to show with how high and daring a leap 
the horseman may go over it ! Our national Christianity 
is a strongly distilled compound of the Mosaic and Le- 
vitical. Moses shivering the divine tables, and Aaron at 
work on the calf! And on the whole the divine law in 
the midst of us fares worse than did God's holy ark, when 
the Philistines brought it on its way from Ebenezer to 
Ashdod. 

Oh, I sicken — my heart breaks over the whole subject. 
We bring our tribute to Caesar, but what bring we to God ? 
And, my brethren, believe me, it is full time, and on this 
day of national recognition of Jehovah's Being and Presi- 
dency, it is fitting time to count carefully the cost of such 
disloyalty to Jehovah. In ceasing to be nationally religi- 
ous, we have ceased as well to be nationally philosophic. 
The relations of divine government to republican institu- 
tions have not been studied well by our legislators, as 
involving the principles of a higher statesmanship than is 
busy with the expedients of a present necessity. The 
man who thinks it safe for us to withhold our national tri- 
bute from Jehovah, has not studied well either the past his- 
tory of moral causes or the present signs of the times. I 
can not enter on the argument — I but tell you in a word — 
that the great machinery of Divine Providence, while leav 
ing ample room in its economy for the widest play of human 
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free agency, has yet always wrought out its great purposes 
of casting down every high thing that exalteth itself against 
Qod. 

Practical and political atheism has been the worm at the 
root of all national glory. Look at Babylon in her gran- 
deur ! Who came forth against her as the Angel of De- 
solation ? A conqueror with his bannered armies ? No, a 
poor Prophet of Qod? Look at Jerusalem in the magni- 
ficence of her glory ! Who uttered the " woe !" " woe !" 
that made her a scorn and a hissing ? Caesar on his throne? 
Nay, a poor Nazarine on ML Olivet ! So has it been ever. 
And are we more omnipotent, that we can play harmless 
with God's thunderbolts ? May not our house too be left 
unto us desolate ? May not the satyr dance and the wild 
beasts howl in our glorious palaces ? 

Oh ! thou Eagle, hear the word of the Lord ! Oh ! thou 
Eagle ! " Thy terribleness and the pride of thy heart have de- 
ceived thee : thou that dwdlest in the cleft of the rock, and 
holdest the height of the hill, and sayest in thy heart, who 
shall bring me down to the grownd ? Though thou set thy 
nest among the stars, thence will I bring thee down, saitJi tJie 
Lord Qod Almighty ?" 

Oh ! thou Eagle ! Prom the death-dust of every nation 
that hath gone down to the grave — from the sepulchres 
of Nineveh and Tyre, and Egypt and Edom, rise shadows 
for the plumes of thy wing, if thine eye look not full on 
the Great Sun of Righteousness ! 

We are met in times, never so solemn, never so mo- 
mentous with magnificent and awful issues ! If there be 
truth in the signs of the times, then is the Seventh Trum- 
pet already on the angel's lip — and the last of God's vials 
lifted up over the nations — and already are there lightnings 
and thunderings, and great voices, and a sound as of the 
great hail falling from heaven ! and as of the rush of every 
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island and mountain fleeing from the face of an angry 
God! 

The year we are now ending has been a year full of the 
power of the right arm of Omnipotence. Under other na- 
tions is already awake and amove the great earthquake ; and 
upon us, amid all our amazing mercies, there have fallen 
the seemings of a frown from the face of the Great Father. 
Ours have been a parched and blighted soil ; the wide de- 
solation of pestilence ; the awful calamities of a devouring 
ocean ; the dark judgments consequent upon gigantic frauds 
and dishonesty, deranging and paralyzing our whole com- 
mercial machinery ; the grinding of our Golden God into 
powder, and the strewing it upon the water, till the whole 
land to-day is sick as Old Israel in the compelled drinking 
of its bitterness. 

And what mean all these things, I say, but the shivering 
plume of the Seventh Angel, as he lifts the last trump and 
pours fortn the last vial ? Sure I am, at least, my brethren, 
that it is time to gather ourselves solemnly to our reckoning 
with Jehovah ! Not to think less of Caesar, but to think 
more of Jehovah, — to take tithe if we will of all herbs, but 
to regard meanwhile the Love of God and the great things 
of Judgment — to turn from the mere tithing of mint, and 
rue, and anise and cummin, unto that world-wide and 
glorious ministry for our race and our God, unto which God 
has called us, and for which he has equipped us — to hearken 
to the voice that for a down-trodden humanity and a groaning 
creation is summoning us as with a great trumpet, to be do- 
ing our peculiar work on this broad theatre of our National 
Life — in the Spectatorship of the Universe. To be rendering 
unto Caesar the things that are Ccesar's, and wnto Qod the 
things that are Qod' 8 ! 

Oh ! my Country ! hear the voice of thy God ! Oh ! thou 
Eagle! — thou of the flashing eye! — thou of the strong 
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pinion! — hark to the sweep of the mighty winds, as they 
lash the great seas and rock the deep forests ! Oh ! thou 
Eagle ! it is God's summons from the slumberous eyrie to 
the broad empyrean ! The night is passing ; the day dawns j 
open that eye ; fling abroad that pinion, and away from the 
dream in the heath-bells, soaring up to the sun ! 



THE END. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



To the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 

Dear Sir : We respectfully solicit a copy of your appropriate 
and instructive sermon, delivered on the 23d inst., on the recent 
Burlington railroad disaster. 

We believe that it will prove a useful, though mournful, medium 
of improvement to many friends and relatives, to look at that 
mysterious Providence iu the religious aspect in which you so 
feelingly presented it. 

We are, dear sir, 

Yours, very sincerely, 

William Ferriday. 
David P. Williams. 
Robert Percy. 
Henry L. Bennett. 
John C. Ralston. 
Robert S. Ralston. 
Philadelphia, September 24, 1855. 



Philadelphia, September 25, 1855. 
Rev. Dr. Boardman. 

Dear Sir : We beg leave to express to you our high apprecia- 
tion of the able and eloquent discourse upon the recent fearful 
railroad catastrophe, pronounced by you on Sabbath afternoon. 
To us, personally, it has peculiar interest in the beautiful and truth- 
ful sketch it contains of the life and character of our lamented 



friend, the Rev. J. M. Connell ; and to the community at large, it 
has great interest in its faithful improvement of those solemn 
lessons which the event is calculated to teach, alike for this world 
and for the world to come. It has seemed to us that its publica- 
tion will be useful to the community ; and, for ourselves, we shall 
rejoice to possess in more durable form a memorial of our departed 
friend. 

If it be consistent with your feelings, we beg you to favor us 
with the manuscript with a view to its publication. 
We are, with high respect, 

Yours, very truly, 

Theo. Cutler. 

Wm. M. Clark. 

Geo. H. Hart. 

Steen Bille. 

Torben Bille. 

Rich'd S. Smith. 



Philadelphia, September 27, 1855. 
Gentlemen : As the near relatives and very intimate friends of 
those whom it was the design of my late discourse to commemo- 
rate, I am gratified to know that this humble tribute to their 
memory has met with your approval. I feel that the manuscript 
properly belongs to you, and herewith place it in your hands. 
With sincere sympathy in your affliction, I remain, 

Most respectfully and truly, 
Your friend and servant, 
HENRY A. BOARDMAN. 

Messrs. William Ferriday, 
David P. Williams, 
Theodore Cuyler, 
William M. Clark, 

And others. 



GOD'S PROVIDENCE IN ACCIDENTS. 



"HE COMETH FORTH LIKE A FLOWER, AND IS CUT DOWN: HE FLEETH ALSO AS 
A SHADOW, AND CONTINDETH NOT."— Job xir. 2. 



The late railroad catastrophe at Burlington was, 
for two weeks after it occurred, the predominant topic 
of conversation in the two great cities immediately 
interested in that thoroughfare, and the theme of 
indignant and eloquent censure in the daily journals. 
Beyond this, neither community has seen fit to go in 
giving expression to the feelings awakened by this 
melancholy occurrence. A conflagration which lays 
a few squares of even a distant town or city in ashes, 
very properly summons our citizens together in gene- 
ral council, to manifest their sympathy with the suf- 
ferers and devise measures for their relief. The 
slaughter of more than a score of our friends and 
fellow-citizens, and the mutilating of some sixty or 
seventy more, in our very neighborhood, is not 
deemed an object of sufficient moment to call for a 
public meeting, whether to sympathize with the af- 
flicted, or to endeavor to prevent the recurrence of 



similar disasters. Whatever merit may attach to 
our vaunted civilization in other respects, it has yet 
to purge itself of one of the grossest elements of bar- 
barism, an insensibility to the sacredness of human 
life. 

And yet, by some happy inconsistency, a calamity 
like this is certain to elicit a great deal of sympathy. 
The loss of a gallant steamer a few months since, 
with its precious freight of human beings, was felt 
for the moment almost as a national affliction. And 
this railroad accident was followed by a general out- 
burst of sympathetic feeling. Tens of thousands 
read the harrowing details with emotions which 
would not have discredited them, had their own rela- 
tives been among the sufferers. And as to Burling- 
ton, no eulogy can do justice to the hospitality and 
kindness jof its inhabitants. Every door was thrown 
open, and every house ready to be made a hospital. 
Nothing was neglected which the best medical skill, 
faithful nursing, and the most tender and assiduous 
attentions, could do, to relieve the wounded, to solace 
the dying, and to comfort the bereaved. But whe- 
ther this is to be all; whether this wholesale destruc- 
tion of human life is to pass without any judicial 
investigation, or any legislative action which may 
reacli the causes of these catastrophes, remains to be 
seen. The flagrant and criminal neglect with which 
the case of the Arctic was treated by the proper legal 
authorities, leaves little to be hoped for in the pre-. 



sent instance. We have attained the bad pre-emi- 
nence of doing less to protect the lives of travellers 
against incompetent and reckless carriers, than any 
other civilized nation. And it will not be surprising 
if the vivid impressions produced by this tragedy, 
should be as evanescent and inoperative as those 
occasioned by the numerous bloody and mournful 
scenes of a similar character which have preceded it. 
But our concern with the subject to-day is of a dif- 
ferent kind. We have come up to the sanctuary to 
pay an humble tribute of respect to the memories of 
some of the victims of this disaster. Many are the 
social circles which it has bereaved; many the house- 
holds it has plunged into deep and poignant sorrow. 
Each of these twenty-four persons who have been 
hurried into eternity, was a centre of love and ten- 
derness to some group of relatives. TherQ were fa- 
thers upon whose care and industry large families 
were dependent for their daily bread ; wives and mo- 
thers, happy in the wealth of conjugal and filial love 
which was lavished upon them, and as lavishly reci- 
procated; daughters reared with gentle care, and, up 
to that fatal moment, sheltered by parental fondness 
from every adverse blast; young men, standing 
upon the threshhold of life, just equipped for its con- 
flicts, and eager for its crowns; widows, who had 
already drank deep of the cup of sorrow, and proved 
the faithfulness of the widow's God ; all these were 
commingled in this fearful slaughter; and not one of 
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them was stricken down, that the blow did not fall 
with a cruel severity upon a large circle of loving and 
lacerated hearts. If it were possible, I would speak 
to all these mourners, and bid them look to Him who 
is both able and willing to comfort them. But they 
have their own sympathizing pastors and Christian 
friends, who will feel a sad pleasure in ministering to 
them the consolations of the gospel, and invoking for 
them the presence and support of the Holy Spirit, 
the only effectual Comforter. 

I have a personal duty to perform as a pastor. 
Unused to preach funeral sermons, and deeming the 
custom, as a custom, of very questionable utility, 
there are occasions, nevertheless, which it would be 
both unfeeling and presumptuous to treat with silent 
indifference. And this is one of them. The be- 
reavement we have experienced as a congregation, 
and the manner of it, alike demand that we should 
open our ears to the voice of this providence, and try 
to make some improvement of it. Nor need I speak 
of a single loss. That husband and wife whose re- 
mains you have, with many tears, laid side by side 
within the shadow of this sanctuary, though strangers 
to most of you, had their ties of fellowship with us, 
and claim the tribute of our remembrance. 

But we are all conscious of a difficulty here. There 
has been so much of man's agency in bringing about 
these events, that we are prone to contemplate them 
only in that relation. The mind fastens with an in- 



stinctive tenacity upon the cupidity, the self-con- 
fidence, the heedlessness, which precipitated this ill- 
fated train to its destruction ; and, in the strong emo- 
tions which this view cannot fail to excite in every 
disinterested bosom, we are liable to forget that there 
was another and very different Agent concerned in 
it. In other words, there are two distinct and, possi- 
bly, opposite aspects in which this, and every instance 
of violent death must be viewed; its aspect GoD-ward, 
and its aspect man-ward. The survey of it in either 
relation, to the neglect of the other, must lead to 
false and hurtful conclusions. 

Of the two, the former aspect is much the more 
important. It is one of the fundamental and most 
precious truths of Scripture, that the providential 
government of God comprehends all creatures and all 
events. From the loftiest archangel before the throne 
to the invisible animalcule in a drop of water; from 
the extinction of a sphere to the fall of a sparrow ; 
no creature but owns his sovereignty; no event but 
happens by his command or through his permission. 
Lest we might suppose that He did not concern him- 
self about trivial things, He has distinctly taught us 
that his providence extends to the lilies of the field, 
the ravens, the quails, the locusts, and to the very 
hairs of our heads. Nor is His word less explicit in 
teaching that he is concerned in permitting, limiting, 
and overruling the reckless and the sinful actions of 
men. It were blasphemous to ascribe to him any 
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efficiency in producing these actions; but to withdraw 
them from his rule, would be an impeachment of his 
supremacy and a denial of his moral perfection. 
There are no greater crimes recorded in the history 
of the race than the sin of our first parents, and the 
betrayal and crucifixion of our Lord. And no one, 
who acknowledges the God of the Bible at all, will 
deny that the introduction of moral evil into the 
world, and the providing of a remedy for it, were 
comprehended in the Divine plan and controlled by 
his all-wise purposes. 

That death is among the objects of his providence,, 
is a necessary corollary from his sovereignty. It is 
one of his inalienable prerogatives to create life, and 
he alone can destroy it. " I kill; and Intake alive" 
Such is the concatenation of events, that the death 
of an obscure individual, or of an infant, at a differ- 
ent time or place from that which he had prescribed, 
might disorganize the entire scheme of terrestrial 
things, and even spread confusion through the whole 
boundless domain of his administration. " Is there 
not an appointed time to man upon earth ?" " See- 
ing his days are determined, the number of his 
months are with thee: thou hast appointed his 
bounds that he cannot pass." " Thou turnest man 
to destruction, and sayest : ' Return, ye children of 



men. 



"The term of life is limited, 
Nor may a man prolong nor shorten it." 
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And this implies that the mode, and all the attend- 
ing circumstances of death, are appointed in every 
instance. We may no more exempt one class of 
deaths from God's control, than another. The sword, 
the poison, the accident, are as much his instruments 
as the paralysis and the fever — the battle is no less 
his than the pestilence. The murder of Abel, and 
the tranquil death of Jacob ; Joseph dying in Egypt, 
and Moses in Mount Nebo ; Jonathan slain in battle, 
and David peacefully expiring in the bosom of his 
family; John the Baptist beheaded, and Stephen 
stoned to death; all have a common place in the 
great scheme of Providence. 

What the precise agency is which He exerts in 
employing the depraved passions of men to execute 
his will, we need not now stop to inquire ; the subject, 
indeed, is one which we can but imperfectly compre- 
hend. Of this we are certain ; that, while the ultimate 
results are his, the criminality by which they may be 
brought about, attaches exclusively to the instru- 
ments — who, it must be remembered, act with perfect 
freedom. (See Acts ii. 22, 23.) He was pleased to 
permit the slaughter of the children by Herod, the 
execution of the apostle James, the ten early perse- 
cutions, the butcheries of the Duke of Alva, and of 
bloody Mary, the horrible judicial murders of the 
Inquisition. Among the victims of these enormities 
were some hundreds of thousands of sincere Christians. 
We cannot doubt that His providence was as truly 
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concerned in the deaths of these believers, as it would 
have been had they all died in the ordinary course of 
nature. To let go this conviction, is to dethrone Je- 
hovah, and to cut ourselves off from the only adequate 
source of consolation which we have under dispensa- 
tions of this sort. The church sends forth her mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, and presently she learns that 
her strong men have met a cruel and bloody death at 
the hands of the very tribes they went to instruct and 
save — Lyman and Munson in Borneo, Williams at 
Feejee, Lowrie in China. Is she to look only at second 
causes here ? If she does, she cannot but murmur and 
rebel. But she knows that God's hand is in these 
afflictive events, as really as it was in the destruction 
of Job's property and children by the hurricane, and 
the Sabeans and Chaldeans ; and she bows down in 
reverential awe, and cries with the patriarch, " The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath t^en away : blessed be 
the name of the Lord." 

Nothing short of this conviction can reconcile us to 
the loss of relatives and friends who have been cut off, 
whether through the deliberate malice, or the culpable 
improvidence, of their fellow-creatures. There is nei- 
ther comfort for survivors, nor peace for the dying, 
except as the sentiment can be brought home to the 
heart, that death is under the implicit and exclusive 
control of our Heavenly Father; and that it is just as 
impossible for one to die at any other time, or in any 
other manner, than those he has appointed, as it is 
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for a creature to come into existence without any 
exertion of His creative energy. It is a reflection 
replete with peace and hope to the child of God, that 
all his interests, even to the minutest, are in his Fath- 
er's hands ; that nothing can possibly happen to him 
except by his direction, or through his permission ; 
that his life will be just as long, and will terminate 
just in that way, which God may deem to be for the 
best ; and that all he has to do, is to decide questions 
of duty according to the light w r hich may be afforded 
him at the time, and then go forward with the humble 
assurance, that his affairs will be ordered in infinite 
wisdom and mercy, and brought to those results which 
shall most conduce to the Divine glory, and to his own 
spiritual good. 

It is not given him to foresee future events. He 
knows not which of the vessels that lie at the wharf 
are to cross the ocean in safety ; but after due exam- 
ination, he commits himself to one of them with the 
feeling, that if it be the will of God, he will be conveyed 
to his haven, and that whatever may happen, it will 
be just what an all-wise Providence may appoint. He 
knows nothing of the fate which may await this or 
that railroad train ; but he does know that this same 
universal Providence presides over every road and 
every train, and over all its implements and move- 
ments ; that if disaster come, even though it be through 
human recklessness, it must come by his permission ; 
and that He can either preserve him in the midst of 
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peril, or prepare him for whatever may await him. 
I do not say that a Christian man will ordinarily be 
bo imbued with these sentiments as to have no anxiety 
in taking his seat in a railroad carriage, or to be in- 
different as to the issue of his journey. Enlightened 
piety is not of this romantic character, nor does it so 
blunt the sensibilities of men. But I do say, that this 
feeling of % God's providential control over all the agents 
and all the contingencies of railway travelling, is a 
real sentiment in the breast of every true Christian ; 
and that it is a source of unspeakable comfort, both 
to those who travel, and to the friends they leave at 
home. Nor is there anything else which can inspire 
an intelligent composure on this subject, in a country 
where this mode of travelling is attended with the 
appalling hazards which attach to it here. 

These views link the fearful destruction of life on 
our railways, with the providence of God. He com- 
missions death to fulfil his work in an endless variety 
of forms, and with all conceivable circumstances of 
tenderness or of horror. Rarely does it come in a 
form more terrible than this, with which we are 
becoming so familiar, or with a severity more indis- 
criminate. All ages, sexes, and conditions, are over- 
whelmed in a common ruin. Prepared or unprepared, 
the humble Christian and the obdurate unbeliever, are 
handed over to f the same excruciating tortures, and 
the same speedy or lingering death. Happy they who 
are found with oil in their lamps, when the sudden 
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and startling cry breaks upon them : " Behold the 
bridegroom cowieth : go ye out to meet Him /" 

And such consolation have that afflicted family 
whose bereavement is ours also, and whose sorrow we 
would, if possible, alleviate, by sharing it with them. 

Among the passengers by the train of the 29th of 
August, was the Rev. John Martin Connell, for 
several years past a member of this congregation, and 
one of our constant fellow-worshippers. I quote the 
following paragraph respecting his birth and training, 
from a brief obituary notice in the Presbyterian. 

" He was the only child of John Connell, Esq., of Tusculum, near 
Wilmington, Delaware, and the grandson of the late Rev. Dr. Read, 
so extensively and favorably known as the pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in the last named place. Very early in life the 
deceased made a profession of religion, which he ever adorned by 
a life consistent with its requirements. After having graduated at 
the University of Pennsylvania, he applied himself to the study of 
theology, and on completing the prescribed course in the Seminary 
at Princeton, was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of New 
Castle. In order to qualify himself more perfectly for that depart- 
ment of usefulness for which he thought himself best adapted, he 
continued his studies after leaving the Seminary, until he became a 
very finished scholar and accomplished writer. He devoted par- 
ticular attention to moral science, and such were his attainments in 
this important branch of learning, that his name with those of others 
was laid before the Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania as a 
candidate for the chair of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy recently 
vacated by the death of the lamented Professor Reed," and subse- 
quently by the resignation of Professor Mercer. 

The life of a retired student is ordinarily but little 
diversified by incident; and this concise paragraph 
touches upon most of the points appertaining to Mr. 
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Connell's professional biography. In devoting himself 
to a life of study and of teaching, he was swayed by 
a conviction, that this was " the department of useful- 
ness to which he was best adapted." It was from no 
disparagement of the pastoral office, no want of zeal 
in the service of Christ, no love of ease nor secular 
ambition, but from a well-considered sense of the will 
of Providence, that he exchanged for the time the 
stated functions of the ministry, for a cognate sphere, 
separated from it rather by an imaginary than a real 
boundary. His determination received, it is believed, 
the unanimous approval of his friends ; and all the 
more so when they found that his Christian character 
resisted the enervating influence so inseparable from 
literary pursuits, and under all circumstances retained 
its freshness and purity. 

To assist you in forming some estimate of his 
worth, I avail myself of a letter kindly and spontar 
neously sent me a day or two since by one of his 
classmates and intimate friends, now a prominent and 
influential member of our Bar. 

September 19, 1855. 
My Dear Sir: — I am informed that you intend preaching a 
sermon with reference to the recent sad railroad catastrophe, and 
in it purpose to notice the character of my lamented friend, the 
Rev. J. Martin Connell. I rejoice greatly to hear that you are 
about paying this tribute to his memory. There are not many who 
could appreciate him. Quietness and gentleness, and unaffected 
diffidence, so veiled' his finer gifts of mind and character from the 
common view, that few knew his worth, and fewer still his rich and 
varied mental endowments. I knew him with close intimacy from the 
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commencement of our college days, to the hour of his death, and I 
knew him always as a modest, faithful, earnest seeker after truth; 
and to this he steadily devoted a mind possessed of more than 
usual native power, excellently trained by an effective discipline, 
and richly stored with varied information. 

The bent of his mind was always metaphysical, and I deem it 
high evidence of its healthiness and good discipline; that extensive 
and earnest study of metaphysics, especially among German 
writers, had left him with added strength and sincerity, and in the 
fullest sense, an orthodox man. 

He belonged to a class which has few representatives among us ; 
the class of quiet scholars, of men content to labor noiselessly, and 
yet faithfully, loving truth for its own sake, and finding their 
reward in its pursuit and acquisition; and yet not forgetting 
" that no man liveth to himself" alone, praying and waiting pa- 
tiently for such opportunity to spread the truth, as God's provi- 
dence might open to him. 

Such a man, of course, had rare gifts for usefulness ; and yet he 
was so unobtrusive, that time, and long time, would pass before his 
fitness would be known beyond that smaller circle of closer friend- 
ship and intimacy which gathered round him. He died just as he 
was beginning to be known. A few months before his death, he 
was a prominent candidate for the vacant chair of Moral Philo- 
sophy in our University. Had he been elected, he would have 
filled the chair, I have no doubt, with more than ordinary ability. 
He was laboring too with his pen, and a little time would in this 
way have brought him into notice. A mysterious Providence has 
cut him off suddenly, just as the life of quiet preparation seemed 
about to close, and he was about to enter full armed upon a 
path of wider usefulness. His death, though very sudden, found 
him quite prepared. It is soothing to recollect that high and 
earnest Christian hope, long ago and thoughtfully embraced, 
which filled his soul with peace in the hour of sudden death — 
away from home and friends, and surrounded by death in so many 
painful and distressing forms. It was no weak or doubting trust 
that sustained him in that solemn hour with so much of manliness 
and heroism of heart; for he was by nature more than usually 
timid and shrinking, and little fitted for rude struggles or the ab- 
sence, in time of trial, of the gentler sympathies and kinder minis- 
tries of home and friendship. 
2 
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I cannot help thinking there is much in his life and character 
which may be usefully improved, and I only regret that the pres- 
sure of constant duties prevents me from giving you more fully; as 
I would wish to do, the impression close intimacy with him has 
left upon my mind. 

With much respect, I am, 

Sincerely yours. 

This genial and discriminating sketch supersedes 
the necessity for any attempt at a formal portraiture 
of Mr. Connell on my part. I certainly have never 
known a man of greater modesty, or of greater gen- 
tleness of disposition. And yet beneath this almost 
feminine mildness and sweetness of character, there 
was an acute and vigorous intellect, a robust scholar- 
ship, and stores of learning which in the hands of 
most men would have been so used (and I will not 
say unfitly used) as to attract to their possessor the 
admiration of the multitude. He shunned the noto- 
riety which others would have courted. It was only 
in communion with a very few chosen friends, that 
he brought out his treasures; and they were content 
to listen to him with the deference which men pay to 
an acknowledged superior, and the warm affection 
which it was impossible not to feel towards one whose 
radiant gifts derived their highest charm from the 
modest guise in which they were attired. 

In this way it has come to pass that science and 
religion have met with a bereavement, the extent of 
which they can only learn now after the blow has 
fallen. However unprepared we may be for the an- 
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nouncement, it is painfully evident that a shining 
light has gone out in the midst of us. The grave 
has closed not only on an humhle Christian, but 
upon an accomplished scholar and metaphysician, 
one whose pen, had he been spared, might perhaps 
have instructed the world, as much as his consistent 
example edified the social circle in which he moved. 

But while his friends dwell with a mournful plea- 
sure upon his gifts, it is his piety which affords them 
comfort in this season of trial. This was sincere, 
uniform, and consistent. He was singularly candid 
and ingenuous, "an Israelite without guile." Few 
persons of either sex live so long, without contracting 
more of the defilement of this sin-stricken world. It 
would be difficult to find a purer mind than Mr. 
Connell's. He carried his religion into every scheme 
and habit of his life. Questions of duty were resolved 
by the only true standard. He seemed never to for- 
get that he " was not his own ;" and however he may 
have shrunk from parading his endowments before 
his fellow-men, he wrote upon them, "Holiness to 
the Lord," and laid them at the Saviour's feet. 

The letter just quoted alludes delicately to his 
dependence upon " the gentler sympathies and kinder 
ministries of home and friendship." I fear to touch 
upon this subject, lest I may invade the sanctity of 
the fireside. And yet, this passing tribute to his 
memory would lack an essential feature, should I fail 
to speak of his filial piety. There are occasional in- 
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stances in which the bond of father and daughter, 
or of mother and son, clothes itself with a strength 
and a tenderness which seem scarcely to belong to 
a ruined world like ours. Such a bond, if I mis- 
take not, has been sundered in this dispensation. 
How tender and how strong it was — how fond they 
were of each other's society — how essential to each 
other's happiness — it is not for me to say. He who 
created these ties, knows the anguish of having them 
severed, and He alone can soothe the lacerated hearts 
of these desolate parents. 

"Desolate," indeed, they must be ! 

A solitary light irradiated their beautiful home: 
and that light has gone out — nay, not "gone out;" it 
has been suddenly and harshly extinguished. This 
son was, in a sense, their all. And so endowed was 
he in mind, and heart, and manners, that he was son 
and daughter, friend and companion, confidant and 
counsellor, to them. The tenderness of their love 
towards Mm could not have been greater, had only 
five years instead of thirty-five rolled over his head ; 
and yet there was blended with this intense affection, 
a sentiment of reverence. The reverence of a child 
for a parent meets us in every well-ordered family. 
The reciprocal sentiment is of rarer growth. It re- 
quires peculiar wisdom or signal goodness in the cha- 
racter of a child, to elicit it. But where these quali- 
ties happen to be combined in the same person, his 
parents can no more fail to reverence, than they can 
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cease to love, him. Thus it was with these parents 
and their son. They reverenced him, because they 
had seen his intellectual powers gradually maturing 
and expanding into a vigor and an amplitude, which 
commanded their homage. And they reverenced him 
still more, because they could never see him without 
feeling the sweet, mysterious power of his goodness, 
and knowing that, of a truth, the Lord was with him. 
Few parents have such a son to lose : none can have 
more reason to feel, on resigning a beloved child into 
the hands of God, that their loss is his eternal gain. 
A simple narrative of his death will best illustrate 
these points. 

He left his home, at Wilmington, on Monday the 
27th of August, with a view of going to the State of 
New York, to confer with the principal of an acade- 
mical institution there. His excellent mother was 
pained at the thought of his going so far away to 
reside, and was deeply distressed in parting with him. 
This made such an impression upon his affectionate 
temper, that he spoke of it to a friend after reaching 
the city, and even wrote her a letter replete with en- 
couragement and consolation. In this letter he begs 
his "precious mother" " to pray, and strive and not be 
cast down." He quotes the cheering promise, " They 
that trust in the Lord, shall be as Mount Zion, which 
cannot be removed, but abideth forever;" reminds 
her, that " God requires that we honor Him by put- 
ting our trust in Him ;" and prays that " the God of 
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all comfort, may comfort her/' He had intended to 
take the early (7 o'clock) line of Wednesday for New 
York. But changing his mind, he returned to Wil- 
mington, quite unexpectedly to his parents, on the 
afternoon of the 28th, and spent the night at home. 
This brought him back to the city on Wednesday 
morning, just in time to take the ten o'clock train. 

Of what ensued after the accident occurred, an ac- 
count is given by a respected Methodist Clergyman, 
at Burlington, in a letter to his father. 

" It is of the calm, peaceful, and triumphant death of your dear 
son, that I will write you. Of this, I hare no doubt, yon feel most 
deeply interested to know, and this alone is the balm to heal yonr 
wonnded and sorrow-stricken heart. 

"After the accident occurred, and immediately on the arrival of 
the car containing the wonnded and dead, at the station-house in 
this city, yonr son attracted my attention. He was then able to 
sit np in his chair. On approaching him instantly, and inquiring 
of him with regard to the extent of his injuries and suffering, I 
fonnd him perfectly conscious, calm, and in remarkable self-posses- 
sion. He replied to my inquiries to the effect, that he had suffered 
greatly, but his trust was in God. At that moment, I was deeply 
impressed and affected with the superhuman character of his 
Christian fortitude. And I can never forget the calm, placid, and 
peaceful expression with which he looked around and surveyed the 
terrible scene with which he was surrounded. Never did he in 
health, I presume, sit in the midst of his friends, and in circum- 
stances of safety, with more meekness and composure than he sat 
there ; the sufferer, surrounded with the suffering, the dying, and 
the dead. And never, in the twenty-five years of my ministry, 
though often by the side of the afflicted and dying, have I seen so 
beautiful and impressive an example of the triumph of divine grace 
over the pains of suffering humanity. 

" From the position he then occupied, he was soon removed to a 
comfortable mattress in an airy position, in the broad hall of the 
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residence of Mrs. Cary, near by the station-homse. He was there 
surrounded by Christian friends, one of whom was an aged minister 
(Rev. T. Neal), of the M. E. Church. And the head of the gentle, 
meek, and patient sufferer, reclined in the arms of a Christian lady, 
an estimable member of the same church. Then it soon became 
evident that he could not long survive. The skill of the surgeons, 
and the kind offices of attending friends, could not retain him. God 
was about to call him to himself. Of this great truth our dear 
brother, though then dying, was perfectly conscious ; nor was he 
in the least alarmed, but freely spoke of his approaching death, 
and assured his weeping Christian friends that all was well. He 
spoke tenderly and with deep affection of his dear parents ; charged 
us to send his farewell to them, and assure them of his peace of 
mind in the trying hour, and his hope of meeting them in Heaven. 
Thus died your dear son, impressing all who witnessed his latest 
hour, with the great truth in which he had trusted and preached to 
others, the sufficiency of the Grace of God. 

" And now, my dear sir, though deeply afflicted, allow me to 
commend you to the care of that Saviour whom your son loved, 
and to the consolation of that Gospel which your son preached, 
both of which were so eminently dear to him when heart and flesh 
were failing." 

An estimable gentleman of Burlington, belonging 
to the Society of Friends, states, in a letter to a friend, 
that while lying in a small cabin, previous to his re- 
moval to the hotel where he expired, he asked a lady, 
one of the wounded, whether she thought his hurt 
mortal. She replied : " God is merciful." " Yes," 
said he, "and I think (or I hope) He will be merciful 
to such a sinner as I am." Afterwards, he was heard 
to say, "I am trying to put my trust in my Saviour." 
An old gentleman sitting by him, remarked : " He is 
a sure trust;" to which he assented. About a half 
hour before his release, he said : " Tell my friends to 
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put their trust in the Saviour. Tell them not to delay. 
Tell them not to trifle." Then he spoke of his mother, 
calling her "a precious jewel/' and saying, in broken 
accents: "Oh, my Mother! my precious Mother! tell 
her I have hope — " This sentence was not finished. 
Soon after he bade them " farewell," and breathed his 
last. The letter proceeds: "His pious, cheerful, calm 
confidence in his faithful Saviour, as the only name 
under Heaven by which we must be saved, deeply im- 
pressed the spectators, contrasted, as it was, with the 
ravings of some who were quite unfurnished for the 
world to come, and a portion of whom were far less 
badly hurt. He had a work to do for God in his dying 
hours. He adorned before many witnesses the doctrine 
of God, his Saviour. He illustrated the blessedness of 
being found watching. I trust that his * precious 
mother,' though a sword has pierced her soul, can 
magnify Him who blessed her with such a son ; who 
thus put honor upon him; and, in his prime, took him 
to himself." 

Such was the end of Martin Connell. Rarely has 
so gentle a spirit ascended to Heaven from the midst 
of a scene of such confusion, carnage, and bitter an- 
guish. But there was no turmoil vrithin. He "knew 
in whom he had believed ;" and his hope was now an 
anchor to his soul. Trusting in the merits of his 
Saviour, he could look death in the face, though com- 
ing in this appalling form, without alarm. The ever- 
lasting arms were underneath him, and he fell asleep 
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in Jesus as calmly and peacefully as he could have 
done had he been lying within his own cherished 
home and soothed by those fond "ministries" which 
had been the solace and joy of his life. 

Let. the praise be given where it is due. "Thanks 
be to God which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ." It was "through the blood of 
the Lamb" he achieved this victory. His abounding 
grace wrought in him with such triumphant efficacy, 
that he was brought off more than conqueror over the 
last enemy. Having served Him in life, he now glori- 
fied God in his death ; for such a death, as an attes- 
tation to the truth and value of the Christian's faith, 
is worth a thousand sermons. The throng of sympa- 
thizing friends and strangers who stood around him, 
and watched the lamp of life go out, felt its power. 
And, whether expressed or not, it was doubtless the 
feeling even of the most thoughtless among them: "A 
religion which produces fruit like this, must be 
Divine." 

But there are others who claim a brief memorial at 
our hands. Among the passengers in this doomed 
train were John Field Gillespie, Esq., and Mrs. Susan 
Gillespie, of Mississippi. Mr. Gillespie was a native 
of Tennessee. He went, while a young man, to re- 
side in Louisiana; and, being there during the war of 
1812, was engaged, as a member of a volunteer troop 
of cavalry, in the battle of New Orleans. He subse- 
quently established himself in Adams County, Missis- 
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sippi, the place of Mrs. Gillespie's nativity. There 
they had lived ever since, amidst that community of 
opulent planters in the suburbs of Natchez, who are 
linked by so many commercial and domestic ties with 
almost every portion of the Union. Their home has 
often been described to me as a spot of surpassing 
beauty, where fruits and flowers, spreading vines and 
majestic forest-trees, shaded walks and verdant lawns, 
conspire to form a scene of Eden-like grace and luxu- 
riance. Their mansion was the abode of true con- 
jugal and parental affection. Happy in the society of 
their children, and children's children, and surrounded 
by their large family circle, nearly all of whom had 
estates near their own; there was far more in their 
lot than falls to the share of most persons, to make 
life pleasant and desirable. The hospitalities of their 
house were dispensed with a generous hand. Mr. 
Gillespie not only enjoyed the respect of all who knew 
him as a man of strict integrity and honorable feeling; 
but the soundness of his judgment and the kindness 
of his heart, made him the able and willing counsellor 
of the perplexed and the unfortunate. Many such 
have experienced the benefit of his judicious advice; 
and where more substantial aid was needed, they were 
not the persons to say, "Depart in peace, be ye warmed 
and filled," without "giving the things which were 
needful to the body." 

Little could they have imagined, on taking leave of 
that beautiful villa, and of all their children but one, 
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that it was to be a final adieu. And if the thought 
crossed the mind of a single relative they left behind, 
that some sad change might possibly intervene before 
they met again, who among them could have antici- 
pated that neither parent was to return, that both the 
heads of this prosperous and happy family were to 
meet a sudden and cruel death. " Man's goings are 
of the Lord; how can a man, then, understand his 
own way V They came to the North on their own 
lawful and befitting errand ; but God had His pur- 
poses to accomplish also. And how different His 
ways from our ways, and His thoughts from our 
thoughts ! 

To return to the disaster at Burlington, Mr. Gilles- 
pie, like so many others of the passengers, was alarmed 
at the velocity with which the engineer was backing 
his train. He said to his wife, with evident emotion : 
u We are moving at a fearful rate — faster than we went 
forward. What can be the matter ?"* Feeling a slight 
jar, they instantly rose from their seat to make for 
the door, and, in another moment, were buried be- 
neath the ruins of the train. Of the scene which fol- 



* It will not be deemed amiss to add, on this very important 
point, that a lovely and accomplished woman, who is among the 
slain, exclaimed simultaneously : " What a fearfully rapid rate we 
are going at!" il Yes," said her companion, that manly youth 
whose loss so many hearts deplore, " they are all the while doing 
this on this road, and one of these dags there will be some terrible 
accident. " The words were scarcely out of his lips before the crash 
came. 
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lowed, one of the New York papers gave this graphic 
description : — 

" The first car being driven backward, the second was thrown 
diagonally across the track, and its centre literally smashed into 
atoms by the concussion with the third. Both of these cars fell 
down the embankment, a height of about seven or eight feet. There 
were five cars torn to pieces. A more complete wreck was never 
witnessed. One of the cars was reduced to splinters ; another was 
cut in twain, one end being reversed, and the other end in an up- 
right position, frightfully shattered. The other cars were ripped 
from one end to the other and beyond repair. Some of the heavy 
iron axles were twisted into a bow. The heavy T rail was bent in 
some places and torn from its fastenings, the inside flanges being 
cut as if by a sharp axe. 

" The scene which ensued baffles description. The cars piled 
upon each other, in shattered fragments, from beneath which 
myriads of human beings were crawling, maimed, broken, and reek- 
ing with blood like perspiration ; the shrieks, groans, nay, abso- 
lute howlings of the wretched beings thus entombed, as it were, in 
destruction — mangled forms of men and women huddled together 
with broken panels, bars of iron, massive wheels, and scattered 
*> a gg a ge — all combined to render this fearful scene even more ter- 
rible to the imagination. One of the passengers, Mr. George 
Ridgeway, jumped from the train, and the next instant was buried 
beneath it a lifeless, disfigured mass. Those persons who came to 
the rescue knew not where to begin the work of assistance from the 
urgent calls which arose on every side. The unhurt and the least 
injured were crawling up the banks, many of them being able to 
walk to the houses in the neighborhood, where they prayed for a 
glass of water — their sufferings being fearfully aggravated by thirst. 
On every side could be heard the sobs and wailings of those who 
had juBt recognized a dear friend or relative among the mangled 
and conglomerate mass. Wives for their husbands, husbands for 
their wives, parents for their children, all joined in swelling this 
vast aggregate of agony and horror." 

Mr. and Mrs. Gillespie, when extricated from the 
wreck, were found to be in a dreadfully mangled and 
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bloody condition, with serious internal as well as ex- 
ternal injuries. A merciful Providence so ordered 
events, that the house to which they were conveyed, 
was that of a highly respectable Quaker lady,* in the 
full import of the phrase, a good Samaritan. Here 
they were laid in separate rooms, the two parlors 
being given up to them. A large group of attached 
relatives were presently gathered around them; and 
nothing was omitted which the tenderest affection 
and the best professional skill could suggest, to avert 
a fatal result. But God had otherwise decreed. Mr. 
Gillespie had a limb amputated on Thursday, the 
day after the accident; and Mrs. Gillespie one on 
Friday ; and the fortitude with which they each bore 
this painful operation, astonished even their expe- 
rienced surgeons. His sufferings were intense; and 
he survived only till 2 o'clock in the afternoon of 
Saturday. They had no opportunity of seeing each 
other after reaching the house, nor was she apprised 
of his decease until the morning after it occurred. 
For two weeks longer, she lay stretched upon her bed 
of suffering, patiently awaiting the will of her Hea- 
venly Father. There was no murmuring; no repining. 
She had for many years avouched the Lord Jehovah 
to be her God, and committed herself to Jesus Christ 
as her Saviour : and she was not forsaken in this her 
hour of trial. Her prevalent feeling throughout, was 

* Mrs. Margaret Smith. 
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a deep and humbling sense of her own unworthiness, 
blended with adoring gratitude for the Divine good- 
ness. On the very day after the amputation, she 
seemed scarcely able, as I conversed with her, to find 
words to express her views of " the mercy of God to 
such a sinner," as she felt herself to be. For a while, 
her vigorous constitution maintained the unequal 
struggle with her complicated injuries; and her 
friends were more than once cheered with the hope 
of her recovery. But nature was at last exhausted, 
and, on Friday, the 14 th inst., she was released from 
her sufferings. 

Thus have this husband and wife gone down to 
the grave. Long had they shared together the du- 
ties, the trials, and the enjoyments of conjugal life. 
It was a union founded on mutual esteem, cemented 
by experience, and nurtured by all those grave re- 
sponsibilities and tender sympathies, which cluster 
around a large and attached household as the chil- 
dren grow up to maturity. In our wisdom, it might 
seem better, if this happy connection must be termi- 
nate^ that one or the other of the parents should have 
been spared. But the moment we venture upon this 
ground, we must be overwhelmed with unbelieving 
doubts and misgivings. There is very much about a 
disaster like this, which mocks our wisdom. Why it 
should have been permitted at all; why so many pre- 
cious lives should be sacrificed ; why some of those 
who have perished, and who occupied spheres of pe- 
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culiar importance, should not have been restrained 
from going at that time; why the dying must submit 
to this dreadful baptism of blood, and be hurried 
away with so little time for preparation ; questions 
such as these force themselves upon us and clamor 
for an answer. But who are we that we should pre- 
sume to explore the secret purposes of the Deity, or 
resolve the mystery of his Providence ? Are these 
things more inexplicable than the sin of Adam, the 
death of Abel, the flood, the long delay of the advent, 
the violent deaths of the Apostles, the limited diffu- 
sion of Christianity, and, in general, the sufferings 
and sorrows of the righteous? God's providential 
government of the world is an unfathomable abyss to 
our poor measuring-lines. To insist that everything 
shall be made plain to us now, is to insult Jehovah, 
and to invoke upon our souls the curse of judicial 
blindness. 

" Man's science is the culture of his heart; 
And not to lose his plummet in the depths 
Of Nature, or the more profound of God : — 
Either to know, is an attempt that sets 
The wisest on a level with the fool," 

There is a very different point of view, already in- 
dicated, from which these calamities must be contem- 
plated, if we would be reconciled to them. The 
Psalmist understood it : "I was dumb ; I opened not 
my mouth; because Thou dicTst it." Here there is 
comfort, even for these sorrowing households. Let 
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them take hold upon His universal, all-pervading 
Providence, and be at rest. 

They need not, however, pause here. They have 
yet better consolation. That faith in Jesus Christ 
which carried these humble Christians in triumph 
through this scene of horrors, will no less sustain you 
under the burden of your great sorrow. 

"Heaven gives us friends to bless the present scene; 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next." 

Peradventure, this blow may have been sent in 
mercy, to bring you nearer to the cross, and to fasten 
your thoughts and hopes more firmly upon the things 
which are unseen and eternal. There you will find 
true peace and comfort. " In the world ye shall have 
tribulation : but be of good cheer ; I have overcome 
the world." This is the Saviour's language. Trust 
in Him, and he will teach you that most difficult of 
all lessons, entire resignation to the will of God. He 
will enable you to say, as He was strengthened to say, 
in circumstances of unutterable anguish, far trans- 
cending any, even the severest, trials he ever lays 
upon his people, " Father, not as I will, but as Thou 

WILT r . 

A distinguished statesman* connected with Mr. 
ConnPll, in writing to a member of the family on the 
subject of his death, observes, "He is in the land of 
the living ; it is you and I who are in the land of the 

* The Hon. Henry A. Wise. 
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dying. Such a death is almost a 'translation' — it is 
so sudden, so swift, with so little suffering, so direct 
to heaven, that it is almost Elijah-like." — Certainly, 
the prophet could not have watched the approach of 
his chariot of fire with more serenity than this man 
of God looked forward to his departure. Others there 
were among that company of sufferers, who, as we are 
told, met death with similar composure. Here is a 
great lesson for the living. It is recorded of Addison, 
that, finding himself dying, he sent for his stepson, 
Lord Warwick, whose licentious habits he had long 
striven to reform, and said to him, " I have sent for 
you that you may see how a Christian can die !" Look 
at this spectacle, and "see how a Christian can die." 
"Here is the patience of the saints : here are they that 
keep the commandments of God and the faith of Jesus. 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord." 

Sooner or later we must all encounter the last 
enemy. And whatever a proud philosophy or a self- 
righteous morality may suggest, if we would share 
in the triumph of these believers, it must be achieved 
with the same weapons. Men may die calmly under 
the influence of pride, of stupidity, of natural forti- 
tude, of their own imaginary goodness. But there 
are two things which distinguish the 'experience of 
the dying Christian from that of all such examples 
as these, to wit : his views of God, and his views of 
himself. The Deity, as he contemplates • Him, is a 
Being not only of infinite goodness, but of inflexible 

3 
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justice and immaculate hdiness, whose very nature 
binds him to abhor and punish all sin: and as to 
himself, he is deeply sensible of his own depravity and 
vileness. If these impressions are according to truth — 
if God be this holy and just Peing, and man this 
depraved and sinful creature — then two things fol- 
low. Every experience which lacks these convic- 
tions, must be illusive ; and there can he no intelli- 
gent and rational peace in death, except that which 
flows from trust in an atonement which has expiated 
sin and satisfied the requisitions of Divine justice. 
This foundation the Christian has. In Jesus Christ, 
he " beholds the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world;" the Saviour, whose death "de- 
stroyed him that had the power of death," and 
removed every obstruction to the full, free, and ever- 
lasting pardon of the penitent sinner. While bowed 
down, therefore, under his conscious ill-desert, and 
filled with contrition as he reviews his life, he cannot 
despair ; for Christ has died. Trusting in His blood, 
he can anticipate death with composure, possibly with 
rapture, because he knows that its sting has been 
taken away, and that it comes as a messenger of 
mercy to conduct him to the skies. 

Here is the secret of that heavenly tranquillity 
which lighted up the countenances of these Christians, 
even when overtaken by so sudden and so horrible a 
death. We claim for it that it is a rational peace, 
the only rational peace, as contrasted with the corn- 
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posure which flows from any and all other sources. 
And we exhort you, by all the affecting considera- 
tions suggested by this dreadful calamity, to seek for- 
giveness and salvation, as they did, through the blood 
of the cross. Then, will you also be prepared to die 
the death of the righteous, and your last end will be 
like his. 



NOTE, 



In the foregoing discourse, the late catastrophe has been 
contemplated only in its religious aspect. Here, if it were 
compatible with my sense of duty, I would gladly leave the 
subject. But something more is due, both to the dead and 
to the living ; and in appending to the sermon, as it goes to 
the press, a few observations on the other aspect of this oc- 
currence, its relations man-ward, I cannot feel that I am 
violating any of the proprieties of my office as a Christian 
minister — I certainly am but exercising the common right of 
a citizen. 

To repeat a remark already made, human life is a sacred 
thing. There is no event in this world so solemn as the 
death of a human being; no responsibility so fearful as that 
of causing such an event. Practically, and in its connection 
with accidents by travel, our countrymen do not believe this. 
Railroad and steamboat companies, and their agents, treat it 
as a fantasy. Our legislatures and courts are asleep on the 
subject. Even the periodical press awakes to it only by 
paroxysms, when one of these terrific slaughters startles and 
appals the public conscience. Let every friend of humanity, 
then, however humble, exert his influence as occasion serves, 
to suppress this great, demoralizing evil — the needless and 
wicked destruction of life upon our thoroughfares. 

When I stand by this scene of devastation, at Burlington, 
and see nearly one hundred of my fellow-creatures dragged 
out of the ruins of a railway train, mangled or already dead; 
when I enter a neighboring house and see prostrate there 
the noble form of a friend, lately radiant with manly beauty, 

3* 
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and embellished with the graces which win their way at once 
to every heart, now mutilated, agonizing, dying; when I 
turn from the harrowing spectacle, and enter the mansion of 
another friend, and find him bemoaning with fruitless tears, 
the prop which sustained, and the light which cheered him, 
in his old age ; when I pass from one dwelling to another, 
and find, in different cities and villages, scores of families 
bowed down with a deep and bitter sorrow; when I do 
this, and ask, " Wherefore is all this suffering, and sadness* 
and death ?" If the answer be, " God has done it !" my lips 
are sealed. " Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? ,J 
But when the answer comes back to me, as it may with perfect 
truth, in respect to this same series of' events, "Man has done 
it !" then I know of no principle of religion, nor of any ob- 
ligation of citizenship, which binds me passively to acquiesce 
in it, and to say, " It is well !" 

In the case actually before us, I certainly cannot say, " It 
is well." In so far as man's agency is concerned, there is 
very much in it to censure. It is this consideration which 
must make it so difficult for these bereaved households to 
feel resigned to their affliction. In ordinary cases, when our 
friends die, we have the consolation of knowing that it could 
not have been prevented. If they were removed by disease, 
it was after everything practicable had been done to restore 
them. If by a storm at sea, how could they withstand the 
elements? If by an accident, no blame- worthiness, perhaps, 
could attach either to themselves or others. But there is no 
such comfort here. This disaster might, and should have 
been avoided. It was a perfectly gratuitous and unnecessary 
sacrifice of life, a holocaust to improvidence, recklessness, 
and cupidity. 

The ultimate responsibility of it rests with the State of 
New Jersey, which has sold the exclusive right of carrying 
passengers by railroad, between the two great cities of the 
Union, without requiring of the other party to the compact, 
any sufficient provision for the safety of their passengers. 
The responsibility of the " Company" has been settled by the 
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public voice, with a unanimity and a solemnity not likely to 
be disturbed by any future discussions. Nearly all the seri- 
ous disasters on this road have been occasioned by the want 
of a double track. The demand for this further accommoda- 
tion is as reasonable as it is urgent. It is sealed with the 
blood of numerous victims. Why is it not conceded, or else 
the door thrown open to other parties who will give us and 
our families this indispensable protection in passing over this 
great avenue of travel ? Must we wait for it until the pro- 
prietors have covered the State with a nettvork of tributary 
roads t Have not lives enough been immolated to this 
Moloch? Are families and churches to be shrouded in 
mourning every few months, because a corporation, to whose 
custody we are all compelled to intrust ourselves whenever 
we visit the Northern States, prefers its own gains to our 
safety ? 

No one pretends that the construction of a second track 
would preclude all accidents. But, on the other hand, no 
one has yet been imbecile enough to deny that it would very 
largely abridge the liability to disaster. The mercenary 
policy which refuses so needful a safeguard on this national 
thoroughfare, is disreputable to the commonwealth which 
tolerates it, and unjust to the citizens of other States, who 
are obliged to traverse her territory. 

The animus which pervades the entire administration of 
this opulent and powerful monopoly, may be seen with noon- 
day clearness in the official " Beport " of the Directors of 
the Company, on the recent accident. The gentlemen whose 
names are appended to this paper, are, several of them, my 
personal acquaintances — I hope I may say, my personal 
friends; and they are, as a body, known in society as high- 
minded and honorable men — exemplary, not only as citizens, 
but as husbands and fathers. And yet these gentlemen have 
affixed their signatures to as heartless a document as ever 
emanated even from a railroad corporation. One of their 
trains has killed twenty-four persons, and wounded some 
sixty or seventy others. And while hundreds, perhaps 
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thousands of hearts are still bleeding under the anguish of 
this terrible slaughter, they put forth a paper, in which they 
not only undertake to vindicate the every act of every one 
of their officials concerned in this tragedy, but scrupulously 
abstain from the use of any phrase or syllable which might 
be interpreted into an expression of sorrow for the dead, or 
of sympathy for the mourners I Even allowing, what few 
have denied, that a culpable degree of carelessness attached 
to. the driver of the carriage, this is no justification of what 
one of the Philadelphia papers* properly described as the 
"haughty, and defiant," and unfeeling tone of this report. 
It supplies another illustration of the sinister effect produced 
upon men by consolidating them in a society or corporation. 
Many a corporation has done things which its members 
would no more have done as individuals, than they would 
have turned highwaymen. It might be well for such per- 
sons to consider, in some leisure moment, how the moral re- 
sponsibility of these transactions is to be apportioned here- 
after, as between the individual and the corporator. 

In their anxiety to shun all concessions which might be 
used against them in a judicial process, the framers of this 
report have lapsed into some very unguarded statements as 
to matters of fact. A specimen or two will suffice. 

They allege that, just before the train started from Camden, 
their agent examined the bell-rope, and "found it right." 
Henry Sherwood, a switch-tender, in their employ, testifies 
that one of the brake-men told him that, seeing some cows 
on the road as they were backing, he wished to ring the bell, 
but " the bell-rope was not long enough to reach over to where 
he was standing, on the rear platform of the hind car." He 
" started to go front, and, before he got back, the horses were 
struck." 

Again, the report says: "It does appear to your committee, 
that in all particulars, the law of (he State, and the regulations 
of the Company, were fully complied with by these* agents 

* The Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
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and employees having charge of the trains on the 29th of 
August. The coroner's jury, it is true, say that the engineer 
did not observe the rules and the law respecting blowing the 
whistle. But they must have rejected the testimony of the 
following witnesses." (Here follow the names of- fourteen 
persons.) The law of New Jersey, bearing on this point, is 
in the following words : — 

" And such bell shall be kept ringing, or such •team- 

whistle shall continue to he blown, until the engine has crossed 
such turnpike or highway, or has stopped." 

I have re-examined the testimony of twelve of these four- 
teen witnesses (that of the two others is not within my reach), 
and there is not one of them, from the engineer down, who 
testifies that the whistle was blown continuously until the train 
reached the crossing. Several of them, on the contrary, on 
being asked this question, categorically, testified that it was 
not. Various other witnesses, who were on the train, or in 
the adjacent fields, bear the same testimony. A single wit- 
ness among the " fourteen," it is true, does state that the col- 
lision occurred "immediately after" he heard the whistle; 
but, on being asked subsequently: "How long after you 
heard the whistle did the collision take place ?" he replied : 
"I cannot exactly state; it was a yery short time, however ; 
it was not many minutes? 

These two instances may illustrate the real value of this 
report. It is as unfortunate in its history and logic as it is 
revolting in its frigid, legal impassibility. By indorsing all 
the acts of all their agents concerned in the disaster, the 
Directors virtually assume their responsibilities, and shut out 
the collateral issues, which might otherwise have been raised 
as between injured parties and their subordinates. With the 
judicial bearings of this wholesale justification of their ser- 
vants, I am not concerned. But there is one statement made 
by them, of too grave an import to be passed over. 

It deserves especial notice, then, that they express their 
approval of the " speed" of the train, as " usual and lawful? 
That this speed was, as they assert, " about fifteen miles an 
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hour," will be credited by few persons who read the testi- 
mony before the coroner's jury, and note the involuntary 
exclamations of Mr. Gillespie and other passengers, at the 
moment of the collision; and by still fewer who look at the 
results. On this point, the hint thrown out by Mr. Wolcott, 
the intelligent Road-Master on the " Great Western Railroad 
of Illinois," who was one of the passengers, is very signi- 
ficant! — 

" I had an impression about the speed ; but the result 
will determine the speed? 

What was the " result" ? Several large cars so crushed 
and shivered into fragments, that a bystander declared, that 
" except the roofs of the broken cars, there was no part of 
them so large that lie could not have carried it off on his shoulder? 
Now, it is of no special moment to decide whether the speed 
was, as the Directors say, fifteen, or, as the engineer of the 
New York train testifies, "about twenty," or, as the public 
seem to believe, thirty miles an hour, A retrograde train, 
let it be remembered, with its couplings loose, no attachment 
in the rear to remove obstructions, and, if thrown from the 
track (which it may be, even by a pebble), the weight and 
force of the engine applied, as on the late occasion, to drive 
the cars upon and through^ one another — such a train is well- 
nigh helpless — as the passengers individually are, from their 
reversed position, in case of accident. Yet, the Directors of 
this Company have deliberately announced to the world, what 
it behooves every one proposing to travel on their roads to 
understand, that " it is usual and lawful" for their engineers 
to back trains in this defenceless condition, at a rate which, in 
the event of a collision, may grind the cars into kindling wood I 

This is their scale of prudence ; and this their estimate of 
the responsibility which attaches to them, as the carriers of 
some hundreds of thousands of valuable lives annually I 

Is it not horrible that we should be obliged to confide our- 
selves, and our wives and children, to such a guardianship 
as this ? Can nothing be done to effect a change ? Are the 
people of New Jersey so powerless, bo regardless of the duties 
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they owe to the citizens of the other States, or so wanting, 
even in common humanity, that they will neither require the 
existing Company to construct a safe road across their soil, 
nor permit any one else to do it ? 

But I forbear. Again and again, God has spoken by His 
providence on this subject, with a solemnity and a pathos 
sufficient, it might seem, to reach every heart. If this last 
and most fearful utterance is not heeded, we may well despair 
of seeing these great evils redressed. 
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Washington, March 31, 1866. 
Dear Sir : The undersigned haying been appointed, at a meeting of the con- 
gregation of the Western Presbyterian Church held on the 16th instant, a com- 
mittee to communicate to you their desire to have published your obituary 
sermon on their late beloved brother and elder, Mr. David M. Wilson, and to 
make the necessary arrangements for printing the same on the most favorable 
terms, as the avails are to be given to the bereaved widow of the departed one — 
in the discharge of this duty, we take this method of making known the wishes 
of the congregation,, and to respectfully request your compliance therewith as 
early as, with convenience to yourself, you can prepare the work for the press, 
with a short appendix, which we suggest might accompany it. 

In our opinion, such a work would prove a gratification to a large circle of 
friends which this excellent man could number in our community, not confined 
to sect or party, as illustrating a good practical example of a self-denying, 
zealous, yet inoffensive Christian, and, we may add, would be personally grati- 
fying to each of us. 

With many assurances of respect and regard, we remain your obedient 
servants, 

WM. T. STEIGER, 
THOS. F. HARKNESS; 
S. L. LEWIS, 

Committee, 
Rev. Thos. N. Haskell, 

Pastor of the Western Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C. 



Washington, April 4, 1856. 

Gentlemen : Your letter of March 31st is before me; and with this reply you 
will receive the manuscript copy of the sermon for which you ask. Although 
the discourse was not intended for the press, I do not find it in my heart to 
withhold the facts which it contains from the public, especially not against the 
expressed wish of my people. Instead of the appendix, which you suggest, I find it 
as congenial to my feelings, and less likely to disappoint any public anticipation 
that a more extended memoir will some time be written, to preface the sermon 
with the touching address delivered on the day of burial by Rev. Dr. Sunderland. 

Hoping that the statements which you give to the public by publishing this 
sermon may be found generally correct and become highly useful, and that the 
tribute so spontaneously paid to the memory of one whom I venerated and loved 
may be more than justified by the verdict of a grateful community, I have the 
honor of subscribing myself your servant in the Christian ministry, 

T. N. HASKELL. 

Messrs. W. T. Steiger, T. F. Harknbbs, and S. L. Lewis, 

Committee of Western Presbyterian Church and Congregation. 



FUNERAL ADDRESS. 



BY REV. BYRON SUNDERLAND, D. D., 

PA8T0R OF THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 



Again — and it is yet again that we come to the burial of a standard- 
bearer in Israel. Oh ! how inscrutable are the ways of God ! My dear 
brother in the Lord, my dear friends of this flock of Christ, my dear 
friends of the family so suddenly bereaved — what shall I say ? My 
own x soul, bowed in sorrow four times during my brief pastorate in 
Washington at the loss of an Elder, this day can enter into your grief. 
Our father was all humanly speaking to us in the relations he sus- 
tained — the only Elder of this infant Church ; a counsellor of the min- 
istry, and a friend of the poor; a lover of Christ and his cause; a man 
of prayer and faith and all good works. He seemed a host in himself. 
But God has taken him — so long useful, so long honored, in labors 
abundant, in watchings continual — in prayers and tears and blessings. 
It is our loss : it is the loss of your Pastor, of this church, of all the 
churches — yea, and of the city itself. That benevolent organization of 
which he was so much the expression, the functionary — they, too, have 
lost a strong man. Many a poor creature that needed help, and words 
of comfort, and light, and hope, and all heavenly things, has lost a 
friend indeed. 

I cannot speak it as it is — but he loved to do good. It was his meat 
and drink to do the will of the great Master. Long years ago he had 
given up all selfish secular pursuits. His very life was to do good to 
others. You all know it. It is written on the tablets of many hearts. 
I hope your Pastor will write it in a book, and send it down to many 
generations. Let the surviving colporteurs have it — at once an illus- 
tration, proof, and impulse of their sublime mission to the needy. Oh, 
how he nursed and tended all the germs of this Church, away back 
there years ago, when he could not see what God had in reserve, and 
the way was dark. Before some of us ever came on this ground, he 
was here surveying, like Abraham of old, the promised land, and pitch- 
ing the tent and rearing the altar where prayer went up. Would he 
might have lived to see the temple finished and filled with the glory of 
God, then to have said, " Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation." 
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But God, who sees all things, knows best. The workmen cease, but 
the work shall go on. And he knew it all. He was submissive to the 
divine word — like Moses, content to die in sight of Canaan, and be 
sepulchered where and as God should appoint. An aged man, venerable 
among all the children, ripe in the experience of divine things, with a 
foretaste of heaven ever in his heart; no sacrifice too great, no labor 
too severe, to follow in the path of duty, the knowledge of which came 
to him so direct and clear from the communion with God — he did 
verily walk with God all the day. He was a practical Christian, and 
had no time for anything but devotion to Jesus. And when the time 
came, he laid him down. He was ready to be offered — delightful views 
of Christ and heaven about him like radiant clouds gilding the sunset, 
and care for the dear Church to the last. " Tell them," said he, " to 
think more of the realities of eternity ;" and when he said it he was 
all suffused with those realities. Heaven was no idle dream, nor his 
own hope in Jesus. 

" While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there." 

This he could say, ay, and felt to his inmost soul. Death had no ter- 
rors for such a man. He had long been ready for it, and his work was 
done every night, that if the Master called before the cock-crowing, he 
might be ready with his account, and say, delighted, "Here, Lord, 
am I." Oh! how he loved the sanctuary — the praises of "Zion, and all 
there is in her courts — " the communion sweet and dear esteem" of God's 
people. I have seen him when his heart glowed, and he said, "This 
is the house of God, and the gate of heaven." Asleep in Jesus now ! — 
he rests from his labors, and his works do follow him. It was a life 
by faith ; and by it, being dead, he yet speaketh, and so will speak in 
the latest history of the Churches of Washington. 

Probably no man ever lived or died in this city who is so linked with 
all christian memories and all works of self-sacrificing charity as Elder 
David M. Wilson. If there be such, I have not known it. He was 
everywhere, where good was to be done. His argument for the Chris- 
tian faith was one life-long service. He acted ever as though all was 
true and unquestionable that God had said. He never doubted it. His 
spirit was that of Paul the Apostle — a strong apostolic spirit was always 
about him. He rejoiced in the kingdom of Christ, and heard that it 
extended, with sincere gratitude and delight. On this account, and 
because he was everywhere doing good, we shall miss the man — that 
aged form, spending its last remaining strength for Jesus. No place 
will be without some association of his name, and many shall call him 



blessed. Blessed now, indeed, for he has departed to be with Christ. 
The strait he was in, God's providence has solved at last. We can say 
nothing against it, though we weep. He was destined now to a nobler 
ministry, and his post is vacant. In looking round, we ask, Where is 
he on whose shoulders the mantle will descend? Who will be our 
Elder Wilson now ? Who will look after the poor as he did ? Who 
will scatter the bread of life among all the hungering people as he did ? 
And when we try to answer, it is looking up— " Thou God only 
knowest I" Oh ! how often we are driven to God only : and it is right. 
We ought to lean on the immortal arm, for only He, the Head over all, 
can help and succor us. Let us not despond under this blow : it is for 
the trial of our faith. God will send the form of the Fourth to be with 
us in this furnace of affliction. God will say to his people, Now your 
strong man is gone, lean on me ! — look up whence he and all my ser- 
vants derived their help. It is a mysterious but it is a still gracious 
economy. Let us trust it. And as we carry the sacred ashes of our 
venerated father to the grave, let us feel that we plant there in the 
fresh mould of consecrated ground a noble seed, that will spring up 
gloriously in the morning of the resurrection. And oh! may God this 
day warm our hearts by the spirit of sanctified memories which yet 
linger and will ever linger hereabouts, of the beloved and now glorified 
Elder who lives in heaven. 

My brethren and friends, I am come here almost from a sick bed, 
and from the recollection of similar scenes in my own Church, to con- 
dole with you. I am not the one to speak of that whole history, now 
closed up for eternity. There are others here who will do justice to 
the life and worth of the departed man of God. To them I leave this 
work : to God I commend you. 



ELDER D. M. WILSON, 

Qftt WistttvH Ionian aitfr tfje Wimssumin% Bnufaxtor. 



SERMON. 



" Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; for the end of that man is 
peace." " He that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the righteous, 
even they both are an abomination unto the Lord." Ps. xxxvii, 37 ; Pbov. 
xvii, 15. 

We have assembled to-day to cherish the memory of a departed 
Christian ; to mark his progress toward heaven ; to behold him in his 
uprightness, as he lived among us; and to consider his end, which is 
peace. What an object to behold and mark carefully — a superior ex- 
ample, a rare experience, a Christian man ! 

There are many instructive analogies in nature: there is much 
wisdom in the progressive arts; but there is a sublime climax in Chris- 
tian character. To mark the features of an extended landscape — to 
behold its valleys, verdant with the hues of spring, or its woods aod 
uplands golden with the tints of autumn sunset; to scan the lofty gran- 
deur of a mountain, as it wears the clouds burnished with lightnings 
for a breastplate and eternal ice-cliffs for a helmet — to behold nature 
in any of its beauty and sublimity, is profitable employment for the 
spirit of man. It often lifts the soul to nature's God, and subdues it 
before His majesty. To look at the secondary works of God, invented 
by the human mind, and trace the lineaments of skill drawn out in 
minute and intricate machines; or to stand before the more stupendous 
works of art, and behold them rising in their proportions, true to 
man, to God, and nature — this is also beneficial to the mind and heart. 
It speaks at once of man, of God, and providence. It points to the 
genius of the architect; and he falls back upon previous discoveries, 
and upon Deity. 

All material excellencies of art or nature are, however, meaningless 
without mind to apprehend them, as well as to originate them. A 
rational being is, therefore, superior to all material objects; and we 
mark the outlines and the exertions of a towering intellect with instinct- 
ive interest. Rising still above the intellectual, stands the moral, 
basking in eternal sunlight; and higher than the stature of ordinary 
virtue, stands, last and best, the Christ-like — the recovering image of 
the Godhead. More instructive than the landscape, more majestic than 
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cloud-capt mountains, more noble than any work of art, is a human 
being with a soul in him — with the Spirit of God upon him. Man is, 
on earth, the noblest work of God; 

" The Christian is the highest style of man ;" 

and our deceased brother was a very superior Christian. Thus we 
have rising up before us for our consideration to-day one of the noblest 
objects which we could behold — a life of self-denying labor for the sal- 
vation of men ; a symmetrical, guileless, Christian character, developed, 
sanctified before us in a world of duty, discipline, and death. " Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright;" condemn. not the righteous, 
nor call any iniquity just; but in the fear of the Lord, with careful, 
honest discrimination, let us consider the man of God who is no more 
among us, " because God hath taken him." 

With the strict equity of estimate which my text enjoins, let us 
mark — 

I. The man as he lived — " an upright, perfect man." 

II. Consider him as he died — "for the end of that man is peace." 

III. Observe the lessons taught by such a life and death, for they 
are our teachers. 

I. I am to give a sketch of Elder Wilson's life. 

It is a singular providence which has called a comparative stranger, 
who has known the deceased personally not quite two years, to rehearse 
to you the labors and incidents of a life of near sixty years, more than 
half of which has been spent in this city, and in affectionate intercourse 
with the most of my audience. The dispensation is to me, in this 
respect, a touching antithesis, and makes my service at once a difficult, 
melancholy, and pleasing task, from which, under the circumstances, it 
were wrong for me to retreat. 

My first knowledge of the deceased was in April of 1854. One day, 
when passing an hour at the Crystal Palace, New York, an elder from 
one of the largest churches in that city met me; and having heard of 
my invitation to this Church enterprise in Washington, desired to 
inform me that Washington was his spiritual birthplace; that he first 
united with a Church of Christ in this city; and that there was an 
elder in that Church who was instrumental in his conversion. This 
fact interested me deeply. I inquired concerning the faithful layman 
with minuteness. The standing in this community, the talent, habits, 
manner, and spirit of the man, were all subjects of inquiry, and were 
faithfully and, in most respects, accurately described. He spoke dis- 
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paragingly of him only in the following statement : Said he, " If that 
man is to be associated with you in the work of planting a new Church, 
he will break you down before you have become acclimated, for his zeal 
in evangelizing Washington knows no bounds." I had heard of public 
men and pastors here, had even seen doctors of divinity from the Fed- 
eral City, but I had seen nor heard anything which seemed so much 
like a morning ray of destiny as that brief allusion to the man who has 
been to me, the past year, the dearest friend of my sex. I came to 
your city the 10th of May following, visited these grounds before sun- 
rise the next day, learned from some source the vicinity of the small 
edifice where the germs of this Church began in a prayer-meeting con- 
ducted by the deceased, and met him for the first time during that day. 
Our personal acquaintance began then, and though very brief, it has 
been very intimate : had it been less affectionate, my testimony con- 
cerning him might be less partial, but not more sincere. I believe him 
to have been a remarkable Christian — I know him to have been a 
righteous man. My testimony must be almost unqualifiedly in his 
favor. Let those only condemn him who fear not God; for to condemn 
the righteous and to approve of wrong are both "abomination in the 
sight of the Lord." The brevity of our acquaintance renders it impos- 
sible for me to sketch the life of the deceased from memory. I have, 
therefore, gathered written and oral testimony as much as I was able 
during the past week, and have selected from the knowledge thus gained 
a few leading facts. The following sketch is but a brief abstract from 
the surprising amount of interesting material collected in so short a 
time. His life was graven on the hearts of a frank community, and, 
since his burial, those hearts have beaten freely, and disclosed in rich 
detail the records of that life— enough, almost, so soon, to fill a volume 
with most thrilling incidents. 

The ancestors of David Morris Wilson came from Scotland in the 
early history of this country. For three generations back, the male 
members of the family have been men distinguished for piety, and have 
possessed large public confidence. His grandfather, Captain David 
Wilson, was a commissioned officer in the Revolutionary war, and died 
an elder of the Presbyterian Church in Snow Hill, Maryland. His 
uncle, Major Ephraim K. Wilson, was elected to various offices of 
public trust, and was, it is believed, ever faithful to the trusts confided 
to him. His father, Elder James Wilson, was for a long time previous 
to his death an officer and a shining light in the Presbyterian Church 
at Princess Ann. His mother was a watchful, praying woman — a 
mother in Israel; and in the line of ancestry we recognize "pious 
women not a few." While the words of the British statesman may 
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not be true in this country, that " they who never look back to their 
ancestors, will never look forward to their posterity," still, in all lands 
and ages, parental faithfulness is the richest legacy; and even the 
remembrance of an honored ancestry keeps many young men from sink- 
ing into permanent degradation: that, and the memory of maternal 
prayer and a family altar, are the rallying power of many who have 
temporarily fallen. This was true in the early history of the deceased. 
He owed much at different times to his regard for the paternal name — 
still more to his regard for parental piety. His parents and grand- 
parents were the noblest of repute in their vicinity, but, what was far 
better, they were among the beloved of God, and members of the house- 
hold of faith ; and he admired and appreciated the sentiment so often 
repeated : 

" My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 
The son of parents passed into the Bkies." 

He was born January 13, 1798, in Somerset county, Eastern Shore, 
Maryland, and at an early age came to Georgetown as a hatter's ap- 
prentice. While there a youthful stranger, with no one near to care 
for his soul, one of the elders of the Bridge street Church became 
deeply interested in him ; and through his pious solicitude for him, the 
youth was brought into the fold of Christ, and became identified with 
the Church of which Rev. Dr. Balch was pastor. Mr. Wilson made 
his first profession of faith there, when about eighteen years of age. 
The following year, however, he removed to Maryland, received his 
material patrimony, became worldly, neglected his covenant vows, spent 
much time in sporting and the chase, grew fond of ruinous excitements, 
and was not a stranger to the social glass. He was in the full heat of 
youthful blood, fond of any stimulant to his large impulses ; and his 
young life flowed on with impetuosity, and gushed out at every oppor- 
tunity for exertion. He passed many months, and even a year or two, 
a devotee of the most exciting, and, for young men generally, the most 
dangerous amusements. He pursued these with that surprising ardor 
which ever constituted a vital element in his character. Often did he 
leave his bed while the stars were still visible to organize a fox hunt. 
He would collect his companions in the chase, and lead the pursuit of the 
luckless objects of his winged frenzy through marsh and field and forest, 
through storm and heat, through all the live-long day, nor " slacken his 
speed or abate his ardor" till the game was taken. He never knew how 
to pursue an object in vain, or to cease pursuit till the end was gained. 
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Many times he endangered his life by his unrivalled enthusiasm, and 
more than once barely escaped sudden death. One time, when riding 
at the greatest speed, his horse ran so near an inclined tree as to cleave 
from his back his rider, and throw him breathless to the ground with 
the greatest violence. At another, he came near being drowned when 
fording a river — his stubborn steed turning with the current, and re- 
fusing to set for the shore. Such narrow escapes from death were 
almost enough to awaken him from the wild revery in which he was 
dissolving the very ehit of his manhood. Still life was too much a 
revery to allow even his dangers to appear real. This whole period is 
the dream-life chapter in his history. His dream, however, was reach- 
ing the climax where the sleeper awakes and cries, " Behold, it is a 
dream I" He had reached a point beyond which he dared not pass. 
He stood aloft : his brain was dizzy ! — beneath him in dismal silence 
yawned the abyss of ruin ! 

Oh ! when one stands upon some jutting, lofty ledge, 
And trembling leans his bust beyond the dizzy edge, 
And thoughts romantic, wild, in fierce succession creep 

Through his impetuous soul, and bid him leap 
Down on the broken rocks in the chaotic deep 
Below — how heavenly is the touch of unseen hands 

Upon the wild, bewildered dreamer's arm, 
When timely caution, like a spirit's voice, commands, 
And speaking out in the terrific passion-storm, 
Says, "Peace! Be still!" and "Do thyself no harm!" 

Such was the hand of Providence and the preached word, when Mr. 
Wilson one Sabbath morning was induced to accompany the lady in 
whose family he boarded to the place of publio worship. It was the 
communion day of a Methodist quarterly meeting. His companions, 
"dead in trespasses and sins," were numerous about him, and little 
expecting any manifestation of the power of the Holy Spirit and the 
truth upon him. He did not anticipate it. He was then, though far 
from being openly immoral and profane, a man undaunted by the future, 
and unmoved by narrow escapes from death. He knew there was an 
eternity near him, but its realities stood in a maze before him, and 
seemed unreal. He knew the vows of God were upon him, but he was 
in the deepest sleep of indifference to the real solemnity and eternal 
force of those vows. A man of meagre natural and acquired abilities 
was occupying the pulpit; but the preacher, though neither genius nor 
scholar, was a Christian, and was made the wisdom and power of God, 
that the excellency and honor might be of God and not of man. From 
his lips, on that occasion, came the solemn appeals, " Turn ye ! turn 
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ye ! Why will ye die ?" " Awake, thou that deepest, and call upon 
thy God !" These words were the Holy Spirit's voice, and uttered just 
in time. The young man, standing on the verge of perdition, heard 
the voice — 'twas meant for him — and turned to see who spake, and lo ! 
the son of God ! The emblems of his broken body and shed blood — 
the memorials of his death — were on the table, and all the lovers of the 
Redeemer were invited to celebrate his sufferings. This was irresistible. 
The rescued man arose, knelt at the table, and celebrated the death of 
Him u whom he had pierced" — whom he had even " crucified afresh, 
and put to open shame/' This seemed to some an impious act ; but it 
* was the effort of a man to regain the shore when he has slept and floated 
too near the rapids — the God-inspired effort of the prodigal to " come 
to himself," and to " arise and go unto his father." This was the great 
epoch in Mr. Wilson's history, and deserves more prominence than can 
now be given it. Here began that indomitable " newness of life" which 
impelled him incessantly until we saw him lie down to die. His mind 
henceforth acted more intensely on divine things than it had ever before 
in his dream of vanities. His plighted vows are renewed; and instead 
of again sleeping in sin, or sitting at ease in Zion, he is now awake, and 
also at work. The restless ardor of the youth is now developed in the 
resistless energy of the man of God, His former impetuous life now 
flows on like a river, and his righteousness like the waves of the sea. 
His very presence throws a charm about the Christian name. He is 
" clothed and in his right mind"— a man supremely devoted to the true 
end of his being ; and is now as energetic in the discharge of duty as 
he had before been in the strange feats of that moral somnambulism, 
the mad dream of earthly pleasure. Upon his own recovery, his interest 
in the conversion of others was immediate and intense: and such interest 
is seldom fruitless. 

In a few months the landlady of the public house where he boarded 
was converted through his influence in the family. Her sister, a lady 
now residing in this city, and whose cheerful piety administered com- 
fort to the suffering Prof. B. B. Edwards, when he journeyed south to 
die, was deeply impressed by his experience at that time, and after- 
wards converted in his own house. 

The ardor of his piety kindled the love of God afresh in many luke- 
warm hearts in his vicinity ; and his wicked companions beheld the 
change, but understood it not, and some inquired, "What does this 
mean ? That man is changed !" He was no more in pursuit of the 
beasts of the commons, but eager to catch men, and carry them in his 
arms of faith back to God and his favor. The man who once led his 
companions in the chase, is now eager to lead them to Calvary ; and 
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the basest and most bigoted men have ever since that time acknowledged 

" The occupation dearest to his heart 
Was to encourage goodness ;" 

that he lived for others, not himself, and that he would rather suffer 
than do wrong. 

Near this time, in 1821, he was married, having chosen one to be 
his companion, until he should be separated from her by death, who 
could sympathize with him in his yearnings for human welfare, and 
bear with Christian fortitude domestic sacrifices for the cause of Christ 
— one whose natural sisters were his spiritual children, converted to 
God by his fidelity. A transparent man himself, he took other men at 
their word in matters of religion, and made his associates aware of the 
great burden of his heart. Men felt it impolitic to make to so true a 
man false professions of pi*%, for he looked so eagerly for fruits also, 
that, on further intercourse, their own consciences would convict them 
of " lying against the Holy Ghost." From the memorable renewal of 
his covenant vows before described, he was deeply studious of ways and 
means to win men back to the path toward heaven. The expedients 
to which he would resort, as a private Christian, were often unique and 
interesting, and sometimes wonderfully effective. Being neither op- 
posed to what are called " new measures/' nor particularly enthusiastic 
in their favor, he could work with any legitimate measure, old or new, 
which he thought God would own and honor; and then he would fall 
back for crowning efficiency upon preaching, prayer, example, personal 
effort. All whom he knew shared in his sympathy, and confided so 
implicitly in his motives that he could say with good effect what were 
unwise for some men to utter. In all his variety of personal and social 
effort, men knew he desired a single object — their salvation; and they 
felt that whatever he said or did was a sacrificial offering for their good. 
Thirsting intensely for conversions as a ruling passion, he still failed 
not to appreciate the necessities of Christian growth and ripeness for 
heaven. It might, therefore, be as truly said of him as of the great 
good man for whom the words were first written — 

"He watched, and wept, and prayed for all; 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt her new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way." 

The language of his example was like an earnest, full, and finished 
dialect, in which the distinguishing peculiarity is the verb of action — 
springing from a single term, and admitting of motion in a uniform 
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direction — upward. Heaven was the home of hie aspirations, and desire 
to do good the secret of his untiring zeal as he pursued his pilgrimage. 
Though an unassuming man, he ever said, from the celerity and uni- 
formity of his motion, "Come" not " Go." He was never outstripped 
in the chase — he could not be surpassed in his zeal to do good. His 
divine commission to be a leader in the works of piety was evinced 
before he left Maryland ; but his sphere of usefulness there was neces- 
sarily limited. God, in His wisdom, directed his thoughts towards, a 
field adequate to the largeness of his heart and the full range of his 
philanthropy. In 1823, he removed with his family to Washington. 
Here he entered at once upon the work for which nature and grace had 
fitted him. Soon after his settlement, he united with the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, and much endeared himself to the pastor, who was a 
man full of faith and the Holy Ghost, and blest as the instrument of 
good in many revivals of religion. With such a pastor, brother Wilson 
could not fail to be familiar, and to such, from the very nature of the 
case, he and his memory were predestined to be dear. 

We find him, in 1824, associated with Christians in a great variety 
of religious and benevolent efforts for the moral improvement and tem- 
poral comfort of the masses. He was a leader in the Sabbath school of 
his own Church ; he organized and sustained the first colored Sunday 
school in the city ; commenced and sustained weekly prayer-meetings 
among the neglected colored people, and in various destitute neighbor- 
hoods of the white population ; planted the germs and watered with his 
tears the growing vines of several Churches ; was interested and active 
in every department of city missions within his range ; was a superior 
collector for the Church, an excellent spiritual counsellor in the session, 
a remarkable devotee to early prayer. He knew God had said, " Blessed 
are ye that sow beside all waters;" so he sought to do good by all legitr 
imate means, and found the promised blessing always in his cup of joy. 
In all departments of effort he worked hard and well : from the first to 
last he was instant in season, out of season, faithful, self-sacrificing, even 
unto death. 

It is impossible to incorporate in this discourse the full chapter which 
should be recorded concerning each department of his labors just 
enumerated. Several spheres of usefulness must pass with the mere 
allusion to them. The full measure of his successes in them all, or 
indeed in any one of them, cannot be ascertained. The limits of the 
present'sketch are adequate to only a fractional part of them. I will 
confine myself chiefly to those concerning which I have at present the 
most authentic facts, and these will illustrate his untiring zeal and 
fidelity in all. 
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1. His worldly pursuits may not be made prominent, for they were 
never his idols ; nor should they be omitted, for they were subordinately 
sacred ; and he was never a man " slothful in business," but " his own 
hands ministered to his necessities." Being by trade a hatter, he 
labored as such for several years after his first settlement in Washington, 
exhibiting the three noble traits of the mechanic — honesty, industry, 
and frugality. His confinement at this work, and his exertions on the 
Sabbath, and times of night services, were undermining his constitution : 
the confinement of his trade especially was manifestly hastening the 
progress of pulmonary disease to which he was constitutionally predis- 
posed. His health became at length so precarious that he was induced 
to go to sea for his recovery. He went first on a voyage to Cuba, 
which proved so beneficial that he hoped by another of similar length 
he might wholly regain the health and vigor which he sought. Ac- 
cordingly he made arrangements to sail again, and repeat the painful 
absence of several months from his family and those religious associa- 
tions which were to him so dear. He was to sail from the port of New 
York on the morning of a given day ; his appointment to the office of 
assistant clerk of the vessel was already secured, and he was on hand 
at New York in due time to enter upon the duties of his office ; but by 
the fraud of the captain, who had just before met a nephew whom he 
wished to have the benefits of the appointment, Mr. Wilson was unable 
to procure access to his post in the true sphere of his commission. He 
was thus compelled to abandon his voyage or submit to a menial posi- 
tion, and spend the whole time of the expedition under the arbitrary 
control of the man who dared, in the New York harbor, and in open 
day, perpetrate upon him an act of cruel robbery. Of course he chose 
to stay upon the land and trust to Providence, rather than submit him- 
self to the treacherous sea, under the command of a still more treach- 
erous captain. The vessel sailed without him. He stood upon the 
wharf, in feeble health, among strangers, wounded by cruel disappoint- 
ment and a sense of personal and unmerited injury inflicted on him 
without cause, and he saw the vessel shove off to sea, and her spread 
sails pass beneath the visible horizon — then he turned to ask, " What 
shall I doT 

The Angel of the Covenant, who stood by Cornelius in his family 
worship, and spake to Ananias in the blindness of Saul, was evidently 
near him, saying, " Go into such a street, and it shall be told thee what 
thou shalt do." He obeyed at least a providential suggestion, and soon 
met in the street a gentleman from Boston with whom he had held 
sweet intercourse in this city, who became immediately his benefactor. 
This coincident resulted in his establishment in a prominent, and, 
2 
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for several years, successful business on Pennsylvania avenne. He 
was immediately provided with a competency for his family, and the 
means of contributing liberally of time and money to benevolent objects, 
and even largely to the erection of the Church in which he worshipped, 
and for the ingathering of the congregation and support of the minister. 
In the mean time, intelligence came from that vessel in which he had 
hoped perfectly to recover his health. It had been visited with the 
severest scourge. The captain and his nephew and many of the crew 
died of yellow fever, and were buried in a foreign port. He had been 
excluded from such a fate by the rude hand of an ungodly wretch — nay, 
he had been held back from it in the hand of God his Father ; his life 
was spared ; his spheres of usefulness enlarged and multiplied ; he had 
suffered disappointment for the best results. He learned by that mo- 
mentary reversion of his prospects to confide more fully in an All-wise 
Providence, who shapes events so that all things work together for good 
to his people ; and that disappointment in a distant city, which led his 
steps in a new and nobler path, was in its results much like a later 
reversion in his financial prospects, which was really the transition to 
the brightest chapters of his life. During one of those terrible crises 
in which so many useful business men have failed in the history of this 
country, his financial affairs became embarrassed, and he gave all his 
carefully-acquired and hard-earned effects to secure his creditors as far 
as possible against loss. One who was immediately involved in his 
embarrassments, and who was very familiar with his business habits, 
bears this testimony : " He was a man rigidly honest to the last far- 
thing. In no instance did he resort to measures to extricate himself 
which were in the slightest degree of questionable honesty." 

The reputation of the Christian name and the sacredness of unqual- 
ified virtue were more dear to him, and stood more commanding before 
him, than " houses or lands, wife or children — yea, than his own life 
also." In adversity as well as prosperity he "shunned the very ap- 
pearance of evil." He appreciated the highest order of realities — that 
virtue which is above price, and that wise providence which unfolds the 
unerring pleasure of God. At this time his undoubted integrity was 
all the fortune he had left him, and this commended him to men in 
every rank of life and circumstances. On account of it, his friends had 
little difficulty in securing his appointment under President Jackson as 
captain of police at the Capitol. This office he held until the Presi- 
dency of Mr. Polk. Whether his deposition from an office which he 
had so long held, and dignified by his example and rendered important 
by his diligence, was right or not, is not a point for investigation now. 
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However, many in Washington can appreciate the murmuring inquiry 
of Coleridge when he says — 

" How seldom here an honest man inherits 
Honor or wealth with all his worth and pains ! 

It sounds like stories from the land of spirits 

If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains." 

Whether Mr. Wilson's successor was more deserving or not, it is 
certain that he gained a position which his predecessor had in part 
elevated to his aspirations, and had occupied so successfully that even 
a false witness could scarcely be suborned against him ; and he saw the 
deposed man left in a single hour with ho money but the promissory 
notes of heaven, and no prospects but special providence. All these 
are like incidents too common to need our comment. 

Mr. Wilson was turned out of office. He took one of those condi- 
tional promissory notes, signed by Ine Cashier of the Universe, and 
read it. It was this : 

" In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
And He shall direct thy paths." 

He had seen this before — had often drawn upon it, and knew it good. 
It was enough for him. 

" He committed his way onto the Lord, 
And He directed his steps," 

And soon all doubts were removed. It was manifestly no longer the 
divine pleasure to retain him as the paid guardian of politicians, and a 
guide of strangers who throng the Capitol to test the lotteries of office 
or ambition, or to exclaim, "See what manner of stones and what 
buildings are here !" He was to carry from house to house what the 
Holy Ghost brought to earth from heaven — " the Word of God" — "the 
love of Christ." 

The indications of Providence at this time were as definite to him as 
was the Saviour's first visit to the poor fishermen of Galilee who were 
mending their tattered nets : they left their nets immediately, and fol- 
lowed the divine Being who had called them ; he followed immediately 
a new line of providences, and was never left without a providence to 
follow. His secular employments had long been a part of his religion, 
and he knew how to " worship at work ;" but now a new order of ser- 
vice is assigned him : his employment is religion indeed : his work is 
to worship. From house to house he bears the " Word of God and 
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lifts the voice of prayer;' 1 and as he goes, men point to him, and say, 
" Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom there is no guile !" 

2. "The Bible Society of Washington City" was at this time look- 
ing for a man of just his indomitable and consecrated energies, and he 
was disencumbered at the very time to serve them. While some men 
go mourning and murmuring all their days because they cannot find 
their sphere or rise to their imagined level, he, having committed his 
way to the Lord, found his sphere always prepared before him, and a 
providence standing ready to guide his steps into it. The executive 
committee of the Bible Society elected Mr. Wilson as their visiting 
agent, and notified him of his appointment on the 5th of May, 1847, 
immediately subsequent to his deposition from office at the Capitol. The 
report of the executive committee, published May 29, informs that us 
he " immediately entered upon his duties as agent," and in three weeks 
had canvassed the entire 5th ward, having visited in that short time 
five hundred and seventy-three families, and found ninety-two destitute 
of any portion of the sacred Scripfures. Of these destitute families four- 
teen refused to receive any portion of the Bible, and seventy-eight pur- 
chased or received gratuitously Bibles or New Testaments. Of the ninety- 
two destitute families, forty-four declared themselves in the habit of at- 
tending some place of public worship, and forty-eight not accustomed to 
meet with worshipping assemblies anywhere. One hundred children of 
suitable age to attend Sabbath school were found, whose parents ac- 
knowledged they were not attending any such schools. He kept a 
journal exhibiting the names and precise residences of all the destitute 
families visited; the number of persons in each family ; the number of 
readers in each; and the denomination and color; the apparent neglect 
of the intellectual and moral training of the children, and many other 
memoranda relating to the general domestic morals of the city. To be 
successful in this work, required a thorough, prudent, and deeply pious 
man. Such a person, even strangers, and those little acquainted with 
human nature, took the indefatigable Bible agent to be at the first in- 
terview ; and the success which attended his first month's labor, were a 
suitable preface to the many months of unsurpassed usefulness which 
he afterward spent in the service of the society. ' It was not practicable 
for this association, whose sphere was in a measure limited, to employ 
such a man permanently, for a long series of years ; but when his use- 
fulness was not augmented by engagements for other kindred societies, 
his services were eagerly sought by the Bible Society, and as cheerfully 
and efficiently rendered at appropriate intervals, until the last year of 
his life. 

I find in a column of the public prints dated December 24, 1852, the 
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following testimonial : " The Bible Society of this eity has in employ 
as general agent Mr. David M. Wilson, long, generally, and most 
favorably known throughout this city. He has completed the explora- 
tion of the first ward ; where, among one thousand one hundred and 
sixty-eight families and places of business visited, he found one hun- 
dred and four families destitute of any portion of the sacred Scriptures, 
all of which, except fourteen that refused, were supplied by sale or gift. 
He also found in these families one hundred and forty-two. children of 
suitable age not attending any Sabbath schools. The heads of about 
one-half of the destitute families professed to attend regularly some 
place of public worship ; the others generally confessed that they did 
not, or but very seldom if ever attend. The Bibles and Testaments 
distributed were received with apparently real desire to possess them, 
and with promises faithfully to use them. A number of interesting 
incidents resulting from his former supply of the same ward have been 
met with by the agent, showing that the good seed then sown had 
yielded blessed fruit, rejoicing and cheering him in his work. He has 
commenced the exploration and supply of the second ward, and the 
managers of the society bespeak for him, in his benevolent mission to 
do good and to communicate, the kind reception and generous support 
of all whom he may visit. They feel called upon* to acknowledge the 
general spirit of liberality manifested in their contributions by the citi- 
zens of the first ward. The work now in progress is evidently necessary 
and proper; and though the compensation paid to the agent is small, 
yet enlarged contributions are necessary to purchase the great number 
of Bibles and Testaments required ; while the surplus, if any, is imme- 
diately transmitted to the parent society for the general supply." This 
introduces us at once to a series of reports in the handwriting of the 
agent himself, which describe, ward by ward, his second exploration of 
the entire city. The results of his labors in the first ward are stated 
in the quotation just given. In the second ward he visited one thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-three families and places of business. Of. 
these one hundred and three were found destitute ; seventeen refused 
to receive on any terms [all but one Roman Catholics.] The number 
of children not attending any Sabbath school were one hundred and 
thirty-nine ; the parents of seventy-two of these promised to send them 
to some place of Sabbath instruction soon ; seventy-nine heads of the 
destitute families can read intelligibly the Bibles furnished them; 
thirty-six said they attended public worship on the Sabbath, and sixty- 
seven acknowledged they did not. 

In the third ward the number of families and places of business vis- 
ited was one thousand one hundred and sixty-eight. Of these he found 
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one hundred and nine destitute of any part of the Bible ; and twenty- 
six, all Roman Catholics but two, who called themselves " German 
Rationalists," refused to receive copies on any terms. Ninety children 
were found not connected with any Sunday school, and the attendance 
of forty-eight of them was promised. Of the destitute families forty- 
nine said they were attendants at the house of God on the Sabbath, and 
sixty declared they were not. In the families supplied there were one 
hundred intelligent readers. 

In the fourth ward he visited one thousand six hundred and seventy 
families and places of business, and found one hundred and ninety-seven 
destitute ; sixty-eight, all Romanists, refused to receive the Bible even 
as a present. Seventy-four of the destitute were accustomed to attend 
public worship, and one hundred and fifty-four could read. In that 
ward he found one hundred and twenty-nine children not attending 
Sunday school. The parents of seventy-one of them gave assurances 
that they should attend, and the parents of fifty-eight would make no 
promise concerning them. 

The families and places of business visited in the fifth ward numbered 
one thousand and fifty. In these were one hundred and fourteen des- 
titute of the Scriptures, thirty-one of whom, all Roman Catholics, 
refused to receive on any terms. In the families supplied, one hundred 
and thirty-two persons could read the inspired word left with them. 
Sixty-four of the destitute families said they did not attend church, 
and forty of them reported general attendance on the SabbathT Ninety- 
four children were found in that ward not attending upon religious 
instruction even on the Sabbath, and the parents of forty-nine of these 
gave assurance that they should subsequently be sent to Sunday schools. 

In canvassing the sixth ward, he visited eight hundred and forty 
families and places of business ; found sixty-nine destitute; seven re- 
fused to receive on any terms. Among those supplied were eighty-four 
readers, and in the ward were eighty-one children of proper age who 
did not attend Sabbath schools, concerning the subsequent attendance 
of forty of whom assurances were given by the parents. 

In the seventh ward, he visited one thousand three hundred and 
thirty families and places of business, finding one hundred and sixty- 
six destitute; furnishing gratuitously seventy Bibles and forty-four 
Testaments, and gaining assurances that eighty-three out of one hun- 
dred and forty-eight neglected children should be sent to Sabbath 
school. Sixty of the destitute families said they were in the habit of 
attending public worship on the Lord's day, and one hundred and three 
by their own confession were found to be habitual neglecters of all 
public and private worship. 
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In the last of the reports from which these facts have been deduced, 
the agent concludes with these memorable words of thanksgiving: 
" In this brief report of the seventh and last ward, completing the 
visiting and supply of the entire city with the Word of God, I would, in 
conclusion, record my gratitude to the God of the Bible for preserving 
me to complete this . vastly important work, and though I cannot hope 
that all has been accomplished that I have earnestly desired and sought, 
I have the fullest assurance that great good has been done, and much 
more abundant good will be secured by this agency. To Him whose 
work it is, and whose servants we are, to Him be all the praise forever." 

Thus we have followed him through one of his faithful explorations of 
the whole Capital of this great and nominally Christian nation ; and 
the marginal table,* which I have computed from his own journal as 
reported, will give the moral aspect of the metropolis in pretty true 
mathematical proportions as it was at that time. 

3. We may next consider our brother's labors in connection with the 
City Missionary Society, which was really the offspring of his philan- 
thropy, and the very soul of which was his ardent piety and zeal. 

These discoveries made by him as agent of the City Bible Society, 
so affected the pious people and especially the pastors of Washington, 
that the inquiry became general and earnest, " What shall be done to 
promote the cause of evangelical religion among the destitute of this 
city V A similar question is proposed by every Christian citizen con- 
cerning the entire country, and especially by those residing in cities, 
concerning the cities in which they live. It is a solemn fact, deduced 
from the most reliable estimates, that not more than one-third of all the 
population of the United States are ever, on any one pleasant Sabbath, 
convened in places of public worship. In cities the ratio is still more 
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forbidding. I might speak of London, in evangelical England, with 
her thirty thousand " Costers/' who are as literal heathens as the Hin- 
doos, and her many hundreds of thousands equally degraded, who never 
hear the Gospel, nor enter the house of God unless to pilfer or to beg. 
But my remarks are concerning our own cities, and Washington as the 
metropolis of the evangelical America. We need not go abroad for 
examples of moral want — our land is full. Illustrations might be 
gathered from the cities of the Pilgrims, of the Mississippi valley, or 
of the Southern States; but the city with whose moral aspect I am most 
familiar, is New York, and the moral condition of that commercial 
emporium, numerically expressed, suggests what may yet be true of 
this metropolis, unless God shall raise up. many municipal benefactors 
like the deceased city missionary. In that city, at the time Mr. Wilson 
was canvassing Washington, I collected many facts like the following : 
At least one hundred thousand of her population had no stated places 
of worship. The houses of worship erected were so inadequate, that 
if all the people who were able to attend Church (making all due allow- 
ance for the protection of residences, ministry to the sick, &c.) had 
convened for public religious services on any given day, there would 
have been at least one hundred thousand people who could not be seated 
in the sanctuary for want of room, making necessary one hundred new 
churches, competent to seat each one thousand persons, in order to 
meet a moral want which was then pressing upon that people. A nu- 
merical estimate of the city morals made a showing of more religious 
destitution than existed at the same time in the Sandwich Islands. In 
the latter an average of more than one in five persons represented the 
ratio of church membership, and in the former the average was only 
one member to ten citizens. In the five oldest wards of the city were 
eighty-four thousand people and but eighteen churches ; and in the 
Sandwich Islands, with the same numerical population, were twenty-two 
churches and twenty-five ministers. 

When adults were thus morally destitute, juvenile depravity was of 
course abundant. The grand jury reported that year : " Of the higher 
grades of felony, /bur-fifths of the complaints examined have been against 
minors" The schedule for the city prison under the same date showed 
sixteen thousand criminals, four thousand under twenty-one years of 
age, and one thousand under fifteen years. Out of twelve thousand 
children in one ward between the ages of five and sixteen, the captain of 
police reported only seven thousand attending day schools, and two 
thousand five hundred attending Sabbath schools, having five thousand 
children in that ward without advantages of a common education, and 
nine thousand destitute of all public religious influence. In perfect 
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keeping with this, was the official statement of the chief of police for 
the following year, showing that more than four thousand commitments 
of minors and nearly eight thousand juvenile arrests had been made in 
twelve months. 

These facts may seem foreign to my hearers and to my subject, but 
they bear directly upon the importance of the question which Mr. 
Wilson's disclosures had started in the public mind in Washington. 
Thirty years before, New York was young, and christian enterprise had 
centered there. Although there were some vile sections with destitute 
and abandoned people, it was believed the scum of vice and poverty 
would soon be cleansed or float away through the various means of 
livelihood presented in our broad and sparsely-populated country. 
The results in New York, however, showed differently, and they illustrate 
the importance of incessant effort. A general analogy of circumstances 
and of the relations of cause and effect, exists in all growing cities when 
compared with each other. In respect to morals, this is especially true 
of New York and Washington. Both are national centres, both have 
their causes, their captains and cadets of crime. The one is a grand 
ware and market house of states and nations, the other is the Federal 
City, standing on a hill where it cannot be hid, and yet sitting beneath 
the eaves of the world, with every negative influence bearing down upon 
its private thrift and evangelical truthfulness and piety. The growing 
capital of a great nation naturally attracts multitudes by the rewards 
of curiosity, and alienates them by the disappointment of baseless cal- 
culations. It calls many beneath its auspices, who wait in want till death 
for the anticipated benefactions. It presents a moral aspect, from its 
very incipiency to the maturity of age, and established customs, tinged 
with every variety of character, and influenced by every grade and con- 
dition of life. Such a city is in all respects the child of the nation of 
which it is the capital. This may not be true of a commercial empo- 
rium ; but it is true of this metropolis. Morally, Washington is at 
once the offspring and the representative of the entire confederacy, and 
it should be the child of prayers and liberal patronage throughout the 
nation ; yet this does not excuse its citizens from the most direct and 
self-sacrificing local efforts. We cannot ask patronage abroad when we 
do not exert ourselves at home. Such was the conviction of the few 
devoted men who met on the 28th of March, 1848, in the lecture-room 
of the E street Baptist Church to consider the remedy for those evils 
in our midst which the Bible agent had revealed. To this meeting had 
been invited, by public notice, the ministers' and members of all the 
evangelical churches of the city, many of which were represented by a 
zealous delegation of pastors and laymen. A society was organized, 
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denominated "The Washington City Union Missionary and Tract 
Society," by the adoption of a constitution, the fifth article of which 
was that " the management of this society shall be intrusted to an 
executive committee, composed of the president, secretary, and treas- 
urer, and the pastors of the evangelical churches; five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. They shall 
appoint their own chairman, and make their own laws." The object 
of the society was declared to be " to promote the cause of evangelical 
religion among the destitute in this city;" and, to accomplish this 
object, Mr. Wilson was appointed by the executive committee visiting 
agent. This society held its first public meeting in the F street Presby- 
terian Church on the 19th February, 1849. At this meeting the agent 
gave his first annual report, including some nine months' labor. He 
entered at once upon his mission after the organization of the society 
the March previous ; he visited all parts of the city, especially those 
remote from places of public worship; and by distributing tracts, 
reading the Bible, prayer, and religious conversation, labored to impress 
upon individuals and families the sanctifying truth of the Gospel. In 
his first general report he says : 

" I entered upon the work assigned me, going from family to family among the 
poor and destitute of the city, on Monday, April 3, 1848. I have from that time 
to the 1st of February, 1849, made 2,766 visits, engaged in prayer in these 
990 times, distributed 3,805 tracts, containing 24,300 pages. 

"It has been most gratifying and cheering to me to observe the very cordial 
manner in, which I have been generally and almost universally received by the 
people. In all cases where circumstances permitted, I have, in the most per- 
sonal and earnest manner, urged upon all the great concerns of their souls' sal- 
vation, beseeching and praying them in Christ's stead to be reconciled to God ; 
and, relying alone upon Him, the good Spirit from on high has been present, 
making the truth reach the heart, evidenced by the tears coursing down the 
cheeks of many which no effort of theirs could stay or conceal, and accompanied 
frequently by their own expression of their sense of guilt and danger. 

"I have not failed to employ my utmost efforts to fix upon the minds of all 
the vast importance to themselves and families of their becoming regular 
attendants upon some place of public worship, that from the mouth of God's 
servants, the living ministry, they might hear the great truths of his Gospel, 
the ordained instrumentality for salvation to all that believe. I have used my 
best efforts to induce parents to send their children regularly to some Sabbath 
school most convenient and agreeable to themselves, that they might have the 
privilege and advantage of enjoying the religious instruction which it is 
their aim and special- object to communicate, and which, by the blessing of God, 
they have so successfully accomplished in the salvation of so many children and 
youth taught in them. 

" On Friday evening, the 14th of April, I commenced a prayer meeting at 
the Glass House, visiting every family, and conversing and praying with them 
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on the day of the meeting. I soon felt that previous divine influences were 
resting upon and pervading the region, extending to almost every family in the 
neighborhood. The stillness and solemnity of the meeting equalled anything I 
had ever witnessed, though there were usually two or three mothers present, 
with their children in their arms. 

" I soon invited those feeling themselves lost or ruined sinners, and deter- 
mined now to seek the great salvation, to manifest it by rising or kneeling while 
a hymn was being sung. Two immediately arose, and on one occasion as many 
as eight. As the result in that neighborhood, sixteen have already united them- 
selves with evangelical churches, all heads of families. In three cases both 
husbands and wives have joined themselves to Christ and his people in a spirit- 
ual union, which, if real, shall never be dissolved in time or eternity. 

" The meeting on English Hill commenced the first Wednesday in July, and 
has been continued to this time. Soon the fiercest opposition was stirred up by 
an old woman, calling herself, a Roman Catholic, who excited the half-grown 
boys to talk and be noisy about the door, and even to throw gravel against and 
into the house" to disturb us. The man at whose house the meeting was held 
told me he was afraid to have it continued any longer, lest he should suffer in- 
jury. I told hhn not to fear ; that / could not think of letting the devil drive me of 
the ground while doidg my Master's work; that I would get a police officer to see 
that we were not disturbed or annoyed in our worship. I received the services 
of one who most faithfully and successfully performed his duty, so that the 
meeting soon assumed a stillness and, to a considerable extent, the solemnity 
that became the place of prayer. Soon a few of those attending seemed evi- 
dently awakened to a sense of their guilt and danger, and were prepared to ask 
what they must do to be saved. They were made special subjects of prayer ; and 
in a few weeks they gave evidence that they had passed from death unto life. 
Two of them have united themselves with the Church of God, and others will 
no doubt soon follow their example. Four others, in different parts of the city, 
in connection with my labors, have also professed religion, making, in all, 
twenty-two that have already united themselves with evangelical churches. 
None of them, when first visited, were in the regular habit of attending* any 
place of worship; some not having attended for three, five, six, and, in one case, 
even eight years. 

" The number of individuals and families that have been induced by this 
means to become regular attendants upon the worship of God on the Sabbath 
I know to be large, but cannot state with certainty the precise number." 

The executive committee have given most positive testimony to his 
usefulness. They testify, two years after the society was organized, as 
follows : 

" With the evidences before them, the committee cannot hesitate in expressing 
the opinion that much real good has been effected through the labors of the 
agent. The instances alluded to are but a few, culled here and there from his 
monthly reports; and the reports themselves, abounding, as they do, in thrilling 
interest, are but selections from the indications of good which he meets with 
every month. There is every motive that can be derived both from faith and 
vision to urge the friends of the society to continued and renewed exertion* 
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From the seed sown, much fruit has been already gathered ; the field is a most 
encouraging one, and proofs of its fruitfulness are constantly multiplying. 

"If any doubt the usefulness of the society, and ask what are the evidences 
that it has as yet accomplished any substantial good, to such we say, go with us 
to one of the outskirts of the city, and we will show you there a house of worship 
which it has built, far from any other, and in which not less than twice a week 
the prayers of the children of God are mingled, and the voice of the ministry is 
heard ; and then, if you can bear so long a walk, go with us to another remote 
section, and we will lead you to another building which it has erected, where 
also twice a week attentive congregations assemble for prayer, and to listen to 
the preaching of the Gospel ; and if you can tarry there awhile, we will intro- 
duce you also to a flourishing Sabbath school, gathered through the same in- 
strumentality. Besides this, if you will pass around on the Sabbath through 
the various churches and Sunday schools, and ask of many who have commenced 
attending only during the last year or two, " Who are these, and whence came 
they V* you will learn that they have been persuaded to attend through the 
means of this society ; and if you will visit some of these churches at the solemn 
season of communion, you will behold, seated around the table of the Lord, a 
goodly number, who, until visited by the agent of this society, were strangers 
to the Saviour and to his people. Through the instrumentality of the society, 
thirty-four persons, nearly all of them heads of families, have united with differ- 
ent churches ; four have died in the triumphs of faith, three of them before 
having had an opportunity to connect themselves with any church ; and, in all, 
sixty-five have professed eonversion. 

" If you wish further evidence, and will accompany the agent in any of his 
daily tours, he will introduce you to numerous families who, though poor in 
this world's goods, are rich in hope of an inheritance in heaven ; and you may 
hear among them the voice of prayer, mingled with thanksgiving for the insti- 
tution of this society, and imploring blessings upon all its friends. He will 
point you, among other instances of equal interest, to a family whose head, a 
little while since, was an intemperate man, and so violent and abusive that his 
wife and children were compelled to leave him, but who now is a sober and in- 
dustrious citizen, his family living together in harmony, and among whom con- 
fusion has given place to peace, and fear been driven away by love. 

" If not yet satisfied, we will refer you to the people themselves, among whom 
the agent has visited, multitudes of whom will testify, in the emphatic language 
which one of them used a year ago, ' Sir, I see you are doing much good in 
the neighborhood, and I can and do heartily wish you success. I will give you 
all the encouragement I can.' 

"If to all this you reply, 'But the field is a small one, and therefore but 
little can be done,' we answer (without stopping to prove so easy a proposition 
as that where religious influence is exerted no field can be small) that the good 
done by the society has already been carried beyond the limits of the corpora- 
tion. A family moved into this city some time ago from Virginia, and was 
visited by the agent ; while here, one of the members of the family gave good 
evidence of having experienced a change of heart, and when about to return to 
Virginia, said to the agent, « I will employ my best efforts to get up a Sabbath 
school in the neighborhood where I am going,' and with tears in his eyes, and a 
melting heart, asked him to join with her to pray for her brothers and the un- 
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converted of her family. Who can limit religious influence, or stay its ever- 
widening circles ? Who can say to it, thus far shalt thou go, and no farther ; 
or mark out its metes and bounds ? 

" The agent has been faithful in the discharge of his duties. While the extent 
of his influence and his success are not to be measured by arithmetical compu- 
tation, it may yet indicate his efficiency to state that, during the two years in 
which the society has been in existence, he has made more than five thousand 
visits, engaged in prayer in the families which he has visited nearly three thou- 
sand times, and distributed nearly seven thousand tracts, containing upwards of 
forty-four thousand pages. Among the persons whom he has visited, besides 
conversation and prayer, he has frequently read tracts and portions of scripture. 
He has often been sent for by individuals who were sick, and in many cases has 
been the means of obtaining fSr the poor needed assistance. lie has not only 
himself attended the prayer meetings near the Glass House and on English Hill, 
but has every week taken pains to secure the attendance of brethren from dif- 
ferent churches, ministers, and often choirs of young persons. He distributes 
the notices of the meetings of the executive committee, attend their sessions, 
and prepares for them every month a written report of his proceedings. The 
labors specifically assigned to him by the' committee he has voluntarily increased, 
and has toiled with an ardor and discretion of zeal which could have flowed only from 
love, and which will doubtless receive from the society, as it has already done 
from the executive committee, the fullest approbation.", 

Of this society he was the chief embodiment and efficiency till 
the 20th October, 1852, when, to meet the wants of those whom he 
found in his visits destitute of the word of God, he again enlisted as 
agent of the City Bible Society, canvassing the whole city as before 
described, and even exploring nearly the entire county of Washington. 
In the mean time his usefulness as a visiting agent and city missionary 
had been reported to the secretaries of the American Tract Society resi- 
ding at New York, and they were interested to appoint him to carry on 
his work under their direction as a special visitor and agent of their 
society. His interest in the tract cause made the appointment very 
congenial to his wishes, and he gladly accepted it, entering without 
delay upon their service in a manner very similar to his former mis- 
sionary work. 

4. Of the results of his labors for the American Tract Society, 
much more should be said and written than can be at present. As 
when employed by the Union Missionary and Tract Society, he again 
went from family to family, .with religious books and tracts, conversing 
and, so far as practicable, praying with the inmates of every dwelling. 
The chief object of the American Tract Society is to reach those indi- 
viduals and families with religious truth who do not attend upon the 
public preaching of the Gospel, and are destitute of good religious 
reading. 

This class of the American people is, as I have before stated, very 
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numerous in all our States and cities, and if churches and a living 
ministry are essential to sound morality, civil freedom, and genuine 
salvation, this colporteur work in some form is no less important or 
even essential. In thinly-populated regions, and in large or densely- 
crowded cities, this work cannot be too highly esteemed. It is a work 
particularly necessary in the District of Columbia, and Elder Wilson 
was eminently qualified to prosecute it thoroughly. His labors in this 
sphere were indeed more abundant than many could endure, and more 
blessed than many would dare anticipate. The officers of the society 
in New York were, in a measure, made aware of these facts by his 
statistical reports and other tokens of his eagerness to be useful. Per- 
sonal interviews with the secretaries of the society before his death, 
and their communications since, assure me that he was not unappreci- 
ated, and that they felt grateful for the providences which secured to the 
general tract cause the services of so valuable a man. His facts also 
speak in unmistakable approval of his efficiency. 

One of his statistical reports represents, in a concise tabular form, 
$2,435 80 received for sales ; 9190 worth of books and tracts given to 
the destitute ; two hundred public meetings addressed, and prayer meet- 
ings held by himself; one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine 
families destitute of all religious books except the Bible ; five hundred 
and two families still found in the District of Columbia destitute of the 
Bible ; one thousand six hundred and twenty-six habitually neglecting 
public evangelical worship ; eight thousand five hundred and forty-six 
families visited ; and six thousand five hundred and forty-five prayed 
with or fervently addressed on matters of personal religion. The 
incidents given in connection with his statistical reports are, many of 
them, both thrilling and instructive, and indicate the earnestness and 
acceptance with which he preached Christ in the families which he 
visited. " The American Messenger" and " Child's Paper," the best 
periodicals of the kind published in the world, were often enriched by 
extracts from his concise and deeply pious sketches. Several of his 
reports and a few of his filial letters have been sent me by mail during 
the week, and it is really affecting to trace, in his own trembling hand- 
writing, his diligence in this cause. " He went about doing good." 
" It was his meat and drink to do the wll of Him that sent him." 
How many families were visited in a year, and made better for his 
presence ? How much more beautiful to him was the image of Christ 
reflected from the spirit of the Christain, clothed with divine righteous- 
ness, than regular features and costly apparel ! How much brighter to 
his eye were tears of penitence than costly gems or night's best shower 
of stars. Repentant tears were, to him, like the first dews of morning — 
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like the light of heaven darting in through " the door of hope/' and por- 
traying, in the dark prison-walls of depraved hearts, the inverted 
images of glory. He was comforted by penitential sorrow, for he knew 
" the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit/' and used often to say with 
assurance, "A broken and contrite heart, God, thou wilt not despise." 
He may have been too hopeful ; if so, it was a good fault, for which no 
man might chide him. His own sketches indicate great hopefulness, 
sincerity, frankness, and faithfulness. He was often very forcibly 
and convincing in his personal appeals. A few of the incidents re- 
corded in his reports before the three societies already named should 
not be omitted here. They will reveal his spirit as a family visitor, 
and his success in reaching the hardest hearts. 

When laboring for the City Bible Society, among a multitude of 
interesting sketches reported I find an interview with a sick man nigh 
unto death, who had beside him on his couch a Bible which Mr. Wilson 
had furnished him six years before, and which, with the earnest en- 
treaties made at the time the Bible was given, had been to him " the 
law that is perfect, converting the soul." The sacred present had 
become a bright light in " the dark valley," and the agent who, six 
years before had visited him in time to give him the effectual warning, 
had now called again in time to record his dying testimony of hope and 
faith. Another visit to the sick is recorded in the same report, in 
which the sufferer was an aged colored woman, who was unable to read, 
and had no Bible, but was attended by her sister, who could read, and 
who had endeavored to procure a Testament, but was in such utter 
destitution as to render it impossible for her to pay for one in large 
type such as she needed. Mr. Wilson gave them a Bible, heard them 
read from it, and then urged them to an immediate preparation to meet 
God, and described to them the character and mission of Christ, as 
himself " the way, the truth, and the life." The heart-felt gratitude 
which they expressed for such " glad tidings" was enough to shed light 
upon the agent's path for many days. 

I will quote from his own pen a few incidents, which will show his 
fidelity to all classes, and illustrate his mode of personal effort. 

" In a house neatly furnished I asked the lady, herself richly attired, 
if she had a Bible. She said, 'No, indeed! and I do not want any !' 
She further said she was of no denomination, and attended no church. 
I offered to give her a Bible : she thanked me and said, if she wanted 
one, she was able to fcuy it and pay for it. I asked her the cause of 
her hostility to the Bible. She replied, i There are so many hypocritical 
professors of religion that I want nothing to do with it in any form.' 
She illustrated what she meant by referring to her husband's mother, 
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as having induced him to expend for her luxury what belonged strictly 
to his wife. I told her that what she had stated, and her present un- 
happy feelings, were proof that she needed the power of the Gospel 
before she could be peaceful in spirit — that God's testimony is, * there 
is no peace to the wicked, who arc like the troubled sea which cannot 
rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt/ I asked her if she did not 
find it true in her own experience? She said, l Yes; I am far from 
being happy.' I answered, * So it will be with you so long as you seek 
happiness in the world. The very friendship of the world is enmity 
with God.' I then urged her to seek peace by repentance towards God 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ — laying, up better treasures than 
earth can give in heaven, at God's right hand, where are pleasures for 
evermore ; and assuring her that where her treasure is, there her heart 
must be also. As I left, she expressed deep gratitude for the interest 
in her which I had manifested." 

" Another, a German rationalist, whom I asked if he had a Bible, 
said he had none, and did not believe in if; that he knew enough of it, 
having been taught it iu the schools in Germany, and proved it to be 
false in several parts of it. I told him the difficulty was not in the 
Bible, but in the depravity and wickedness of his own spirit, as the Bible 
truly testifies, l the carnal heart is enmity against God, deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked; not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be.' After further conversation, he admitted the Bible 
contains the purest morals known among men. I asked him how that 
could be, if, as he said, it taught falsehood. He stood embarrassed for 
an answer, when I told him I would leave him to settle the matter with 
his own heart, with a prayer in his behalf that the Lord would open his 
mind and heart to see, believe, and know the truth as it is in Jesus." 

" I entered a house in which I found three Irish women. They said 
they had no Bible ; that they were Roman Catholics, and did not need 
any; that they had their prayer-book, and such books as the church di- 
rected to be used. I opened my bundle, and offered to supply them 
with a Bible. They replied, No ; they wanted none of my Protestant 
books in their house. One of them left the room and went up stairs, 
and invited down a rough looking man, and then passing by me locked 
the front door. He stood in the door Reading to the other part of the 
house, and, with angry countenance, said, ' How can you engage in 
such nefarious business as circulating a false version of the Bible V I 
told him I had the true and best Bible in existence. He said, ' The 
circulation of the Protestant Bible has caused more angry feelings and 
bloodshed than all other causes." I replied, the Romish Church 
fears the Bible, and tries to conceal and keep it from the people, 
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lest they become too enlightened to submit to her penances, confessionals, 
and oppressions, and has literally deluged the earth with the blood of the 
saints; that while we are talking, there are men and women incarcer- 
ated in loathsome prisons in Italy, subject to execution for no other 
offence but reading the Word of the living God, which he has given to 
make wise unto salvation and to make us free indeed. Finding me 
still unintimidated and faithful to tell him the truth, he asked me, in 
a calmer tone, how I knew this was the Word of God. I answered, I 
know it from the perfect portraiture which it exhibits of the secret 
workings and corruptions of the soul, such as none but the omniscient 
God could develop, and I know from the fulfilment of prophecy that 
it is the record of Him who knoweth all things from the beginning. 
I then read the 53d chapter of Isaiah. He took a seat and listened to 
it, and I asked him to whom -he thought that referred. He said, 'Evi- 
dently to the Lord Jesus Christ/ I replied, in conclusion, that in Him 
is fulfilled all the law and the prophets, and He is the end of the law 
for righteousness to all that believe on Him. Having presented to 
them thus the doctrine of the supremacy of God's Word and salvation 
by faith, I bade them an affectionate farewell and departed." 

" In another family I asked the woman of the house if she had a 
Bible. A Bible ! said she ; she did not know what I meant. I showed 
her one; and she said she never had anything like it. A lady present 
said, in explanation, ' We are Roman Catholics and do not need or 
use the Bible ; and would not be allowed to have it if we wanted it 
ever so much/ I told them it was wicked to allow themselves to be 
robbed of the bread of life; that God would hold them individually ac- 
countable for their treatment of Him and His Word, given to teach 
them the way of eternal life; that God had given the Bible to us as our 
birthright; that the Saviour commanded them to 'search the Scriptures/ 
and that the Apostle commended the Bereans for searching the Scrip- 
tures, and that all true successors of the Apostles would do the same. I 
told them I would like to leave the Word of God with them, that they 
might see for themselves what it contained. They said they would surely 
read it if I would leave it, and take care of it till I should come again. 
I left them both reading the Bible, and offered a silent prayer that God 
would attend it with His blessing and make it the wisdom of God 
and the power of God to their salvation/' 

" In one house I found a man sick with the consumption. He said, 
in answer to the inquiry if he was a Christian, ' in myself I am nothing, 
but on Christ I rely for salvation. I trust in Him as able and willing 
to save all that come to God by him/ After praying with him, he 
asked my name, and said he was glad to see me to tell me of the happy 
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influence of a Bible which I gave to his lame brother five years previous. 
He said, the conversation and prayer I had with him made an impres- 
sion upon his mind, and he gradually became deeply interested in his 
Bible till it was his constant companion. He said, he had witnessed 
often the comfort it afforded him in his affliction, and beheld his ulti- 
mate peaceful death/' " A widowed mother, with four little children 
to suppert, said she was almost ashamed to tell me she had no Bible ; 
that she would gladly buy one, but she had no money. I handed her one, 
and told her, as agent of the Washington Bible Society, I was authorized 
to give it to her. She seemed truly grateful for it, and I asked her if 
she had seriously attended to her salvation. She replied, she had not. 
I sought to hold up to her view the nature of her guilt and danger 
as a sinner condemned already and the wrath of God abiding on her, 
and the vast importance to herself and children of giving immediately 
her best energies to secure eternal life by embracing Jesus Christ as her 
Saviour. She seemed much interested in the words which I spoke and 
read. We knelt in prayer that God's Spirit might open her heart to 
receive the truth. Six or eight days after, when passing near her resi- 
dence, another woman came calling after me and said she had inquired 
of several to find where I lived ; for a lady to whom I had given a 
Bible was very ill and wished much to see me. I went immediately to 
see her and found her dangerously ill with lung fever, but much alive 
to her guilty condition. She said she felt her sins burdening her, and . 
knew not wh^t to do. I. pointed to Christ as able to save to the utter- 
most all who come to God by Him ; as having borne her sins and car- 
ried her sorrows, and now saying ' Come unto me/ These and other 
similar truths seemed to calm her troubled spirit. She asked me to pray 
for her, which I did with all my heart. Before I left, she said she felt 
peace in believing in Jesus. I visited her many times after that, and 
always found her submissive to the divine will and at peace, ever glad 
to see me, and seeming literally to drink in the truth which I was kindly 
permitted to bear to her." 

These extracts from his notes as Bible agent indicate his fitness to be 
a blessing to all classes in all circumstances. The incidents found in 
his memoranda as city missionary are more interesting in their detail 
than those already repeated ; but the extracts given, when speaking of 
that department of his labor, and the large number of incidents from 
which to select a few as illustrative of his labors in the American tract 
cause, compel me to omit all his personal sketches when visiting for the 
Union Missionary Society. 

As colporteur of the American Tract Society, he recorded many faith- 
ful interviews and acknowledged much fruit for his faithfulness. He 
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says : " On one occasion a Sabbath-school teacher told me that two of his 
class were first interested and awakened by reading the ' Scripture Biog- 
raphy' and < Repository of Tracts' which I had furnished them, and 
were recently admitted to church-fellowship with himself." " t A colored 
man told me that ' Romaine's Life of Faith' had given him much 
light on that difficult subject; that he had read it many times, and that 
he was striving to live by faith in the Son of God and to bring forth 
fruits of piety." . 

" Four or five months since I visited a family composed of father, 
mother, and son. As I did not succeed in selling any of my books, I 
gave them some tracts and talked and prayed with them. A few days 
afterwards the young man hailed me in the street, saying they had been 
so much interested in the tracts that he wished to get something else 
of me. He purchased Pike's Persuasives to Early Piety, and Baxter's 
Saints' Rest. Some days after the family removed to the country, and 
I did not see any of them until two weeks since, when the son came up 
to me with every expression of pleasure and joy, shook me warmly by 
the hand, and began to tell what the Lord had done for him. He said, 
i Serious impressions were first made upon my mind by reading the tracts, 
and these impressions were matured by reading the books which I got 
from you, and my father, mother, and myself were led by them to the 
foot of the cross, where we found joy and peace in believing in Jesus : 
we are now members of an evangelical church near our home." 

" A gentleman who purchased James' Anxious Infairer, Sabbath 
Manual, &c., says : ' The reading of those books has entirely revolutionized 
the state of things in my family. Before that, none cared much for 
the Sabbath, church, or anything of the sort ; but now all that can at- 
tend church and esteem it a pleasant service, and two of us are so 
much interested in religious things that we shall soon join the people 
of God.' I asked which of his family were particularly interested and 
weighing the subject of church-membership. He replied, l Myself and 
my eldest daughter, and I hope there are others that will not tarry long 
behind."' 

"In my visits I met a young man from the country,' and prevailed 
upon him to purchase Baxter's Call and Harlan Page. Some time after 
I saw him again, when he met me with so much pleasure and joy upon his 
counetnance that I was sure he had some good tidings to communicate. 
As soon as he could give expression to his feelings — for they seemed too 
big for utterance — he said, < The books I purchased of you have been 
richly blessed to me, by arousing me to a sense of my lost condition as a 
sinner. For several days I was much burdened and distressed on account 
of my sins, but I continued to read and to pray till light broke in upon 
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my spirit. Since then I have been peaceful and happy. My mother and 
sister here are also much interested in reading them, and are now seriously 
impressed. I wish to express my gratitude to you for having brought 
such a treasure to me/ He bought several other books — Doddridge, 
Flavel, &c. — saying he expected they would continue to do good in his 
neighborhood." 

" Some time since I gave a youth of sixteen or seventeen years of 
age the tract entitled ' Come to Jesus/ which he took home. He read 
it with such deep emotion as to be noticed by the other members of the 
family. From that time there was a marked change in him. He then 
began to attend one of the evangelical churches in the city, and was a 
regular attendant at the Sabbath school, until prevented by sickness. 
His sickness terminated fatally in five weeks, but not until the spirit of 
faith, wrought in his heart by God's blessing upon the tract, had 
been developed. He repeated many times, he was not afraid to die ; 
that he believed and trusted in Jesus as his only Saviour, and expressed 
much thankfulness that God had directed me to him. Just before he 
breathed his last, he made a most earnest and touching appeal to his 
sorrowing friends, urging them to prepare to meet him in heaven." 

" A woman with a blind husband told me I could never know in this 
world how much good I had done them by my weekly visits with tracts 
and spiritual counsel, which had been blessed in bringing them to be- 
hold wondrous things out of Ged's law, and leading them from their 
spiritual blindness into the marvellous light of the Gospel." " An aged 
man said, ' For seventy years I have been neglecting and even scoffing 
at religion, but God in His great compassion has shown me my condition 
as a sinner when reading ' The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain/ ' Now he 
is a joyful Christian." " I presented a young man from the country 
the little volume c Young Man from Home.' He recently met me and 
said the volume was exactly suited to his state of mind; it so fully ex- 
posed his imminent dangers that he regarded it as a kind messenger sent 
from his Father in heaven to prevent his ruin. These impressions led 
him to the house of God, where the way of salvation was more clearly 
opened before* him, and he was led to devote himself and all that he had 
to the service of Christ his Saviour." " Twenty-three persons professing 
conversion Have communicated the fact that their first serious impres- 
sions were made by the silent messages of truth furnished in my visits 
to them. How many others may have been blessed in the same brief 
period and by the same instrumentalities eternity only can disclose." 
"I, am thus constantly in part receiving the fruit of my labors; and 
though at times feeble in my bodily frame, my heart is rejoiced and 
strengthened in this good work." 
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I must not multiply incidents recorded by bis own trembling hand 
in these reports. Two full chapters at least might be given to facts of the 
most interesting character had we time ; but I must pass to notice — 

5. His labors in the Sunday-school cause : And here the record is 
also too full, and it is to a large extent sealed up until the time of the 
end. Those added to the churches with which he has been associated 
have in many instances attributed their first serious impression to the 
kindness of his entreaties, the tangible nature of his piety, and the 
earnestness of his prayers as a superintendent of Sabbath schools. 

In the first of his association with the Christian church, he evinced a 
fondness for the young persons in the congregation, which met a re- 
sponse from the hearts of parents and children. Parents love the man 
who loves their children" anC is willing to exert himself for their wel- 
fare ; the children also loved him because he first loved them. These 
facts, connected with his ardent and inevitable punctuality, fitted him at 
once to superintend the Sabbath school of the church in which he was an 
elder, and he was appointed to aid in this work in 1823, when connected 
with the Second Presbyterian Church, and continued an active and ac- 
ceptable superintendent of schools until his decease. His influence in 
shaping and sustaining the Sabbath School Union of this city is familiar 
to the minds of all who have seen the tall slender frame and benign 
features of the man as he marshaled the juvenile forces at annual meet- 
ings, and moved about a master spirit among them. His presence was 
always a token for good — his absence was a marvel. 

In regard to his fitness for this work, and the past usefulness of his 
ministry to the young, one of his former pastors, who is now in a dis- 
tant land, said to me more than a year since, " He is a most indefati- 
gable man in his labors for the children of the congregation ; and the 
result is, many are converted in the Sabbath school, and others received 
the impressions which make them the ready subjects of revivals. Prob- 
ably more persons were brought into the Fourth Presbyterian Church 
in this way than by the influence of any other one man." 

Elder Wilson was for many years the life and soul of very important 
schools in this city. One intimately associated with him in his early 
labors of love in Washington, writes me as follows : 

" He was, as all know, a devoted friend of the Sunday-school cause. 
With few advantages of early education, and little critical acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, he made, nevertheless, an impressive and profitable 
teacher, dealing as he always did in the vital, fundamental truths of the 
Christian system, and watering as he did all his teaching with prayer, 
he succeeded in making a strong impression on the minds of the young. 
Then he was constitutionally and habitually punctual. His watch 
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was always in his hand : whoever was behind the appointed hour, he 
was not. 1 ' 

" Brought up in the country, he had the habit of early rising; and 
this helped to make him a great friend to early prayer-meetings. A 
prayer-meeting at sunrise was one of the measures which marked the 
rise of the Fourth Church. I could relate instances of the open, obvious, 
undeniable, and immediate answers to prayer there offered which would 
surprise Christians, and which to worldly men or lukewarm professors 
would be altogether incredible. I trembled while I beheld. 0, that it 
were so always I" 

6. This leads me to speak of his experience as a praying man and 
his efforts to originate and sustain prayer-meetings, some of which 
resulted in the organization of Sunday schools and churches. 

While a member of the Second Church, and then of the Fourth, and 
finally of the Western Church, he was a man distinguished for his 
importunity, perseverance, and prevalence in prayer. In seasons of 
revival or great spiritual declension, he was often in an agony of prayer, 
which would accompany him for days and detain him from both food 
and sleep. He was known at different times to spend the whole night 
in earnest supplication. The general interests of the church and the 
special necessities of individuals with whom he had conversed, were 
ever upon his heart, and he prayed for general and particular objects, 
knowing what blessings he wanted, and for whose sake he desired them. 
The honor of Christ, through whose name and merits all blessings flow 
to men, furnished a sufficient argument for him before the mercy-seat. 
His public prayers were usually brief, but in social and secret worship 
he often lingered by the hour around the throne till he could touch the 
divine sceptre and move the arm that swayed it. He prayed not as if 
his prayers were meritorious, and would lay God under obligation to any of 
His creatures; but he prayed because his soul longed to have what God 
loves to give — prayer being, in his esteem, a going up toward God for 
the blessings which He is bowing the gentle heavens to offer. God had 
manifestly raised in Elder Wilson's spirit the cry for many of the rich- 
est blessings which he ever bestowed upon our citizens or our country. 
His patriotism was inferior only to his piety; and his idea of a Christian 
nation, consecrated to God from its Capital to its circumference, was 
only surpassed by his certain hope, that the kingdom of Christ shall 
yet fill the earth. He was an humble, loyal citizen, and his patriotism 
was not that of the partisan or the politician : it was more like that of 
Jesus and Jeremiah as they wept over Jerusalem, and of Abraham 
when he claimed the promised land, and offered his son within the 
bounds of its future capital, and upon the site of its future magnificent 
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temple. His heart was large, and grasped with warm desire the inter- 
ests of this land given by God to onr fathers : his sympathy was deep, 
and reached to the lowest sons of want, and estimated them by what 
they cost the Son of God,' and what they would become if sanctified 
through the truth. No immortal being was, therefore, esteemed lightly, 
or beneath his prayers and efforts. 

Among the first of his labors to establish prayer-meetings, was the 
effort in 1823 to extend the influences of religion among the neglected 
colored people of Washington, who were then in a very destitute con- 
dition, temporally and morally. He appointed a meeting at a private 
house on G street, between twelfth and thirteenth streets. All the 
inmates of the house were then impenitent, and there were few pious 
persons at first to attend his appointment. It is supposed to have been 
the first prayer-meeting, of the kind ever held in Washington, and its 
utility was indeed a problem. A gentlemen, addressing the monthly 
concert of the Sabbath School Union many years afterwards, described 
the first three meetings in these plain terms: " The first meeting," said 
he, " was thinly attended ; the second, all up and down stairs was full 
of black faces ; and the third, in doors and all out of doors was one 
black cloud reaching far back." 

Every person can see that this was one of the most hazardous under- 
takings at that time, and most difficult to manage, and of most doubtful 
promise ; but to cultivate piety, and awaken an enlightened sense of 
accountability to God and man among these colored people, who were 
the moving monuments of the declaration, "No man hath cared 
for my soul/' was to him a work of sufficient importance to authorize 
some risk. He felt called of God to make trial of the matter, and by 
his prudence and perseverance, under the divine blessing, the meetings 
thus commenced, by their restrained and well-timed influence, in con- 
nection with a Sabbath school, (which he originated and conducted at 
the same time on H and . fourteenth streets,) resulted in the most 
useful and orderly colored church in this city, whose neat brick edifice 
is seen on Fifteenth street. The late and very worthy pastor of that 
church, Rev. J. F. Cook, was converted through his instrumentality, 
when in his school and a member of his Bible class. Soon after this 
Mr. Wilson was active in supporting a Union Sabbath prayer-meeting, 
in which all the evangelical denominations of Washington were repre- 
sented. This* meeting had much to do in bringing about that happy 
spirit of harmony which has rendered evangelical associations of the 
city so happy and efficient in their co-operations. Next is that morning 
prayer-meeting before mentioned, which so signalized the infancy of the 
Fourth Church, and a Congressional prayer-meeting, in which the 
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humble, unpretending layman and the honorable, high-minded states- 
man knelt side by side, and followed each the other to the throne of 
grace. And finally, besides the meetings and Sunday schools which he 
established on the " Island' 1 and English Hill, should be mentioned the 
meeting near the " Glass House/ 7 and the small meeting-house which 
resulted from it, on the corner of E and twenty-second streets, which 
became the birthplace of the Western Presbyterian Church. [Other 
gentlemen co-operated with him in all these labors, nobly ; and when 
they are also dead, what they did should be told as memorials of them : 
the names of no living men shall appear in this discourse, except as 
witnesses.] Elder David M. Wilson was the legitimate father of this 
church, and I thank God he was not away from home when he died ! 

Concerning his influence in the origin and training of the Fourth 
Church, several truly touching paragraphs have been addressed to me 
during the week. One extract from the lay testimony will suffice to 
show the high esteem in which he was held by the early founders of 
that church. A person who was from the first of that organization 
associated with Mr. Wilson, writes — " I cannot do justice to the vehe- 
mence and activity with which he labored in that new enterprise. He 
beat up for recruits everywhere, entering into the lanes and outskirts 
of the city, and gathering strangers from every quarter. His pastor 
had no lack of hearers, and in a little time no lack of converts ; and 
thus, under a marvellous blessing from heaven, arose as from nothing 
that great interest known as the Fourth Presbyterian Church/' 

This testimony of laymen is fully approved by the first and second 
pastors of that church. Rev. Mason Noble, for years his affectionate 
minister, said to me a few weeks before he left for the Mediterranean, 
and I noted his words, " I congratulate you upon having so heavenly- 
minded and so efficient an elder in your church. I know him well, and 
he is the truest man I ever knew. Whatever God has put into his 
heart to do, he will do ; nothing will doter him from giving to his 
pastor the spiritual counsel which his office requires, just as it in his 
own sincere and forgiving spirit. His name, experience, and power 
with God in prayer, eminently fit him to be the spiritual adviser and 
companion of a young minister. Indeed, I know no man on whose co- 
operation I could rely with more confidence." 

Rev. Dr. J. N. Danforth, the first pastor of the Fourth Church, has 
given already his full and affectionate remembrance of Elder Wilson to 
the public. You have read it. He says : " The memory of Mr. Wilson 
needs no eulogy from me. His regenerate life was one long scene, I 
may almost say the agony, of industrious effort for the salvation of 
sinners. He had a pauion for individual conversions. Sacred, inextin- 
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guishable, fed at the fountain of infinite love, it impelled him to 
incessant and untiring efforts for the conversion of men. When, in the 
year 1828, the Fourth Presbyterian Church was founded, all eyes were 
turned to him as the most suitable person to fill the office of its first 
elder. If there be any act of my ministerial life on which I can reflect 
with unalloyed pleasure, it is that in which I laid the hand of ordina- 
tion on the head of this devoted man, and Bet him apart with prayer to 
the great Head of the Church.* Well and faithfully from that hour did 
he discharge the duties of his high office. Now with the pastor, now 
with the sick, with the Sabbath school, or ministering to the afflicted, 
or seeking out the wandering, or finding the anxious, or rejoicing with 
the converted — and in all glorifying God. His life was a sustained 
enthusiasm of the most earnest and practical character. Nothing turned 
him aside from its grand object — the conversion of sinners. Probably 
few ministers have been the means of saving so many souls by direct 
personal effort with individuals." 

But I must stop taking testimony concerning his life. Ye all are 
his witnesses how unblamably he lived among you ; and ye know how 
ho exhorted and comforted and charged every one of you as a father 
doth his children, that ye would walk worthy of God, who hath called 
you unto His kingdom and glory. (1 Thess., 2 chap.) 

As he had been a blessed instrument in the germination of the First 
Colored Church, and in the origin and full development of the Fourth 
Church, so had he planted the germ of this Western Church, and 
watched it with an assiduity equalled only by his faith and hope. He 
regarded this church enterprise as the child of his prayers and co- 
operations when conducting the meetings near the " Glass House/' and 
esteemed it the climax of his usefulness. 

It is fit that the memorial of his life shall be fully given from the 
place where he enacted the best, the closing chapter. All that has 
been testified concerning him in other enterprises as a devoted, a " per- 
fect and upright man," was fully verified the last year of his life. He 
was received as Elder of the Western Presbyterian Church January 
13, 1855, and elected superintendent of the Sabbath school the follow- 
ing Sabbath. Notwithstanding his other labors, no man could have 
been more faithful, more instant in season, more acceptable, more be- 



,* * It is worthy of remark, that that ordination, on which the diyine approba- 
tion rested, was done without any consultation of Presbytery, and by one not 
then a pastor or member of the Presbytery of the District of Columbia, but by 
one, neyertheless, who has been affectionately devoted to the Presbyterian 
Charon. 
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loved. He became connected with the church when we worshipped 
in the small wooden house in the outskirts of the city, when the finan- 
cial part of the enterprise, which had been so successfully launched, was 
run aground in a most severe monetary crisis, with a debt of thousands 
pressing upon it, and every known resource apparently exhausted. He 
lived to see the debts of the building committee as nearly paid up as 
they should be, it is believed, till the contract is completed; the church, 
at first numbering twenty-four, nearly doubled in its members ; the 
congregation in this foretaste of the upper sanctuary, which will ad- 
vance to completion as fast as the means are subscribed or the money 
invested, and the builder is willing to advance with it ; and he lived 
to enjoy regularly for months this sacred platform as his place for secret 
prayer. As when he was employed at the Capitol he had his conse- 
crated spot where he always prayed at midnight, so during his associa- 
tion with this house of worship, he used every morning, till after the 
opening of winter, to come here in solitude to pray. The key kept 
at his residence was always misting after breakfast, and here he opened 
the official labors of each day with secret prayer. Yes, my brethren, 
he lived to bear his last testimony around the table of his Lord, where 
he had first beheld His divine glory. He asked confidingly and with 
deep emotion the privilege of lay exhortation at the close of the last 
solemn feast which he celebrated here. It was granted promptly, 
fearing as I did that he might not be again with us. He made the 
closing appeal to the impenitent. It was affectionate, impressive : it 
was to several families here his last appeal. May it be the last you 
need, my friends, to win you to his footsteps. 

7. His last engagement as agent of any society was made with the 
managers of the " Union Benevolent Society/' organized for the relief 
of the poor — an engagement perfected but a few days before the com- 
munion Sabbath just described. 

His day of life was nearly ended, and his efforts for- this society were 
the last and well-timed efforts of the working man, as he gives his 
finishing strokes before retiring with his coat and sickle and his loaded 
sheaves in triumph from the field. At certain times he received and 
collected subscriptions for the society ; during given hours of each day 
he tarried at the society rooms to receive applications for food or fuel ; 
and the rest of his time, some of which he should have spent in repose, 
he employed in seeking out the poor, investigating the merit of their 
appeals, and procuring and directing supplies. This was work which 
none understood better than Mr. Wilson, and yet a responsibility which 
required a man of giant frame and iron nerves — one who could bear 
exertion without fatigue, and excitement without anxiety. Mr. Wil- 
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son's sensibility was too acute, and his fund of vitality too near ex- 
hausted with life-long exertions, to bear the sight of human want in 
fierce succession, daily, hourly, and to tread unwonted depths of snow, 
and face unheard of blasts of winter, in his efforts to alleviate suffering 
and loosen the grasp of utter destitution. It was too much : he fell a 
martyr to his own pity for the poor and sympathy with the suffering. 
He laid himself on the altar of suffering humanity, and his own sanc- 
tified sympathy held the sacrificial knife and fire, and he died a free- 
will offering for the destitute and the degraded in this the Capital of 
the United States. "In vain did we urge him, amid the inclemency of 
the winter, to rest his wearied frame, and give nature and nursing an 
ojtyortunity to resist threatening disease. He must work, and did work 
till he could stand up no longer ; and on the last day of the past mem- 
orable winter yielded his breath to God ! After being thus assured 
how he lived, we scarcely need to ask how he died I" Yet he who 
teaches others how to live, is best qualified to teach us also how to die. 

II. Let us, then, consider, for a moment, the death of such a man : 
his death — for he is indeed dead ! and his death may be a wise teacher. 
See him in his closing conflict, and mark the final triumph. 

" Let not opinion make your judgment err, 

It is the evening conquest crowns the conqueror." 

His physician, qualified by medical skill and experience, by ardent 
piety and the deepest filial affection, to minister to him in his last sick- 
ness, gives the following account of the disease which terminated his 
life : " Mr. Wilson was attacked, about six weeks before his death, with 
a violent ulceration of the throat, contracted while in the discharge of 
his duties as agent of the ' Union Benevolent Society/ for the relief of 
the poor of Washington. Though suffering severely, he was unwilling 
to give up attending to the wants of the needy, and continued his 
efforts through the severest of the severe winter, until about three 
weeks before he died. The disease then assumed a typhoid character, 
indicated by great prostration of the system; and such was the 
intensity of the disease that he was unable to swallow anything but 
the mildest liquids. The more immediate cause of his death was the 
extension of the disease to the air passages and lungs, constituting 
inflammation . of the lung*, or typhoid pneumonia" He died on the 
morning of the 29th of February, the last morn of winter, and passed 
to that region of perennial spring where he had often seen 

"Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green." 
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We look to those scones, or try to behold them : 

" The wide, unbounded prospect lies before us ; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it." 

The parting veil was lifted before him in his last sickness, so that he 
saw clearly. Perhaps, if we go to his death-bed, we may, as the parting 
veil rises, catch some glimpses of eternal things. 
Approach the scene, reverently and in silence : 

" The chamber where the good man meets his end 

Is privileged beyond the common walks 

Of virtuous life— quite in the verge of heaven!" # 

Thus seemed his death-chamber. It was my privilege to be often 
with him there. Though unable to use freely his vocal organs, and 
not at all without increased pain, still he loved religious conversation. 
His vision was clear and his sky unclouded. His path had been shining 
more and more unto the perfect day, and the meridian sunshine of 
heaven was, even in his agony, all beautiful before him in attractive 
glory. A friend who had o illed to comfort him expressed in his prayer 
the wish that God would remove all doubts from his mind, and the clouds 
which separated between him and heaven. As he arose, Mr. Wilson 
said to him, "There are no clouds in my religion; doubts have been 
all banished from my mind/' " The time of my departure is at hand. 
I have fought a good fight ; I have finished my course ; I have kept 
the faith ; and I know there is a crown of righteousness laid up for me, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give me at that day." At 
another time, one was telling him of death-bed scenes where he hoped 
he had been instrumental in bringing impenitent persons to death-bed 
repentance and joy. Said he, after listening for some time, "My 
brother, I had rather have a hope followed by a life of piety and walking 
with God, than all the conceivable paroxisms of joy flowing from death- 
bed repentance. Let the life be right, by a living experience, and the 
Good Shepherd will take care of the dark valley. 1 ' 

During all his sickness, prayer, which had so long been his " vital 
breath" and " native air/' was his sweetest luxury. I could seldom 
enter his room without his uttering his spontaneous expression, " Have 
a word of prayer with me!" He literally "entered heaven with 
prayer." Although his own future was bright, and nothing dubious 
lingering about it, he was not free from anxiety at times for the living. 
He talked freely and cheerfully of the exemplary and prayerful walk 
of the members generally of this church, and unbosomed himself com- 
pletely concerning the necessity of strict discipline with the mature 
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who are erring, and claimed that the purity of a church should be 
regarded as the measure of its strength. Aware of his own hopeful 
and forgiving spirit, he seemed to indulge a latent fear, that as a Ruling 
Elder he had inclined more to the side of mercy to the erring than 
was well for the integrity of the Church of Christ. His views ex- 
pressed to me on this subject during his last sickness will shed much 
light on my future course. The testimony of such a man at such a 
time, looking back upon such a life of spiritual responsibility, and 
forward to such a heaven of purity, is valuable indeed. His feeling 
was that the Church of Christ should be spotless and without a just 
reproach. The unfaithfulness of Christians was a thorn in his dying 
pillow. Another trial was that he should be called to heaven without 
the intelligence that some in this congregation for whom he had long 
prayed had repented. This was even more painful than the thought 
of leaving his wife a widow and his children fatherless. God had 
promised to be the God of the widow, and of the fatherless a Father ; 
but from the necessity of His own nature and equity, which is enevit- 
able; He must be " a consuming fire" to those who continue " out of 
Christ." In these anxieties his bright visions of the future strengthened 
him. One time he exclaimed, in broken accents, " 0, the imagery ! — 
the bright imagery !" The night before he died, I asked him if the 
Saviour seemed precious to him, and if he could lean upon Him 
confidingly as ever. He replied, " 0, yes ; He does not forsake me !" 
and then added, with difficulty, "While I have been detained from 
the public sanctuary, I have had sweet communion here with Him 
and His people." I asked him how the future seemed — whether 
he could see any bright lights in the heavenly landing ? He said, 
" Yes, indeed ! God is my light ! My God is all light !" I then asked 
him if he had any message for the brethren in the prayer-meeting, to 
which I was about to repair. He made great effort to speak, but at 
first articulated so indistinctly that I could not catch his words ; but 
his closing sentence he uttered distinctly and with emphasis. Said he, 
" Tell them to think more of the realities of eternity !" These were 
the last words I heard him utter the night he died. The last word he 
spake audibly to any one was the name of his youngest son, as if to 
say, " Son, behold thy mother I" or to leave his parting blessing with 
the one whom he bequeathed to this infant church of God. 

See the dying man ! See him 1 — already fording the river of death ! 
Speak to him ! — louder ! — he scarcely hears you ! Call for his last 
words. Hark ! — hear them, as they echo from the bright hills on the 
other side of death! — "My God is all light! Think more ov 

THE BEAUTIES Of ETERNITY 1" 
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" Our souls much farther than our eyes can see/' and in the pursuit 
of him, our spirits seem almost departed. He is now invisible — he is 
over — and these his last words come to us like the echo of his footsteps 
as he walks the golden streets and enters that upper temple ! Call him 
not back! Wish him not back 1 nor "tarry long gazing up into hea- 
ven !" His death as well as his life is our teacher. 

III. What are the special lessons taught by his life and death ? 
Such a character, developed before you by such a life and crowned by 
such an end, stands up like a monumental shaft, inscribed all over with 
lessons of wisdom. 

1. He teaches that youthful extravagance is dangerous. He reached 
the verge of ruin himself, and came near passing it. 

2. He teaches the worth of family religion and its power to save 
the young ; its effects upon himself and afterwards upon his own family 
are illustrations. 

3. He teaches the worth of a good name; not simply the untarnished 
name which he inherited from his ancestors, but that which he won by 
his integrity. To be a man of " good report" is better than to be a 
man of wealth without right. " A name truly good is the aroma from 
virtuous character; it is such a name as is remembered not only on 
earth but in heaven/ 7 Its possession is wealth of the most sacred 
value, and it were easier to recover from utter financial bankruptcy 
with five thousand customers after you to snatch each hard-earned dollar, 
than to extricate one's self from bankruptcy of name and reputation. Let 
the young man — let all be careful never to defraud confidence. If you 
do in any case barter away your good name for any virtue, remember 
it is a jewel easier tarnished, lost, than brightened Or restored. No 
person who has not this jewel — a good name — should ever be consid- 
ered eligible to the sacred office's which he filled. 

4. He teaches the importance of venerating usefulness, and regarding 
as a sacred thing the reputation of those appointed to responsible offices 
among men, and especially in the Christian church. His lips were 
never opened to give utterance to slander, and any act intended to 
defame the virtuous and retard the usefulness of consecrated men was 
to him a dastardly and cruel act, which he felt must be rebuked of 
God. 

5. He taught the worth of simplicity of character. He was guileless 
and confiding, and that was noble. Happy is the man who is sure he 
can trust somebody; and happy is the youth who has yet learned to 
distrust nobody. The man is neither happy nor trustworthy whose 
mind is ever on the lookout for tokens of treachery among his peers, 
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and is most active to discover reasons for withholding confidence. 
Such a man will not be trusted — should not be. His chief study is to 
resolve the dark spots upon human nature, until he sees them first on 
every character, and thinks there is not one to trust, not even in Chris- 
tendom. He analyzes vice rather than virtue, treachery rather than 
truthfulness, till treachery is his chief companion. He sets, a sly 
embodiment of sagacity on his brow, laughs in his heart at the spotless 
simplicity of the unsophisticated youth and the virtuous unsuspecting 
man; but, unhappy, self-conceited, the eye of practised virtue is on 
him betimes, and reads him through and through, and pronounces him 
at once a miserable, self-complacent fraction of a man, bearing on his 
deathless soul Satan's image and superscription ! 

How different such a character from the guileless, unsuspecting, and 
yet, in a peculiar sense, discriminating Elder Wilson ? Himself above 
suspicion, he had nothing of the suspicious or deceptive in his nature. 
This does not imply that a man should reveal everything, having 
nothing to keep sacred. Transparency of character is not a mirror 
from which flash the faults and scandals of other men ; nor a lens 
through which the rapacious may gaze upon all the treasures of God's 
inmost temple. The Saviour, in whose lips there was no guile, escaped 
from the Jews incognitu when they sought to stone him, before his 
hour was come; and yet his character was the model of perfect sincerity 
and simplicity. He, as is every noble character, was frank, guileless, 
and confiding; and in these respects Mr. Wilson was unusually Christlike. 

6. He commends all the evangelical movements of the day to our 
sympathy and support. 

7. He suggests many things which are very important for Sabbath 
school teachers ; such as the dignity of their calling, the importance 
and power of faith, the necessity of prayer, punctuality, and a due 
sense of the worth of souls. 

8. He suggests many things to the officers of the church. We are 
reminded at once that he is no more of our number. He is now a " king 
and a priest unto God in the general assembly and church of the first 
born/' and will no more return to aid us at the communion table, or to 
appear in Presbytery. He attended the last meeting of the Presbytery 
of the District of Columbia before his death in this house ; and though 
at the time his energies were prostrated by disease, he represented, in 
his usual nervous and decided manner, the interests of this church and 
Sabbath school. He attended also the last meeting of the Synod of 
Virginia, sat on the same seat in a part of his journey with our deceased 
brother in the ministry, Rev. J, J. Royal. They were devoted to each 
other more tenderly than those who are merely kinsmen according to 
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the flesh ; and the first sentence brother Royal ever addressed to me 
was concerning the power which Elder Wilson seemed to have with 
God during the revivals in the Fourth Church, in which he had been 
called to be the assisting minister, and Mr. Wilson one of those to stay 
up his hands by prayer and personal effort. Mr. Wilson appeared in 
Synod, nominated the moderator of Synod, faithfully and earnestly rep- 
resented the condition and claims of the church of which he was the 
Ruling Elder, and in his personal intercourse while there won greatly 
upon the affection of those with whom he associated. His course was 
venerated by his pastor, who watched every movement as that of a 
servant of God, who was ripe for heaven and might soon be gathered 
home. His life and character were ever before me, and full of instruc- 
tion. My brethren, in the official relations of the kingdom of Christ, 
his character, his life and death, are to us very suggestive; and because 
they are so instructive, we feel more keenly our loss. Mr. Wilson was 
a rare spiritual counsellor. He was almost a teaching and apostolic 
elder, and had many excellencies, to imitate which would be worthy of 
our emulation. Remember, too, my Christian friends, as he left us 
when we most needed him, so you may be called hence when your 
associates are least' ready to spare you, and when you least anticipate 
your summons. 

9. He has a special lesson for this infant church. He will never sit 
before you — his brow, as it used often to be, all radiant with emotion 
as he drank in the word and became too full for composure. His 
vacant scat will suggest our loss, and will long remind us of his punc- 
tuality in the prayer-meeting, Sabbath school, and his faithful . observ- 
ance of all the ordinances and privileges of the church. On whom, 
his mantle shall fall as your spiritual rulers, we know not ; but of this 
we feel assured, that God is interested in this church, or he would 
scarcely have called so dear a servant to give to it the closing chapter 
of his life, topping the climax of his usefulness here, and making this 
church the group of gazing disciples from whom he is taken into 
heaven. He in example is still with us, and to every one he says, 
Be in your place and fill it." Be not afraid of dying in the house of 
worship." "I would as soon die in the sanctuary," said he, "as any- 
where." Follow him as he followed Christ; be as careful of evil 
speaking, of fault-finding as was he, and like him shun all appearance 
of evil, all the presumptions of indolence and indifference, and the 
God of peace stablish, strengthen, settle you, that men may know as 
well where always to find you. He speaks especially to parents, and 
says, " Be sure to come after me with your children I" 

10. He teaches the value of benevolent institutions, and the neces- 
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sity of looking after the morals of our city. He says, " Provide for 
the morally destitute I" a Remember the poor !" Much of his life 
was spent in efforts to elevate the degraded and alleviate the distressed. 
He loved to do good to the poor, for " God is their pay-master." He 
sympathized with the neglected, and even sacrificed his life for the 
destitute. His labors for them were well timed and wisely directed. 
No man without heavenly wisdom and thorough discipline in the school 
of adversity could have accomplished what he performed in this 
metropolis. He was, in the truest sense, a wise man, estimating things 
according to their true value, and seeking the best ends and the best 
means. Shall I be contradicted when I say David M. Wilson was 
chief among the benefactors of Washington? However many and 
noble have been the defenders of the Capital of the United States, 
there has not arisen a better than he. Our city has been morally 
besieged, and the adversary's invading forces have threatened the pros- 
perity, peace, and purity of the city. 

" Now there was in the besieged city a poor wise man, and he by 
his wisdom delivered that city 5 yet no man remembered that same 
poor man. Then said I, Wisdom is better than strength ; nevertheless 
the poor man's wisdom is despised, and his words are not heard." 
" Wisdom is better than weapons of war ; but one sinner destroyeth 
much good." (Eccl., 9, 15.) 

May the memory of this benefactor of the Federal City be cherished 
throughout the land with more veneration and regard than is common 
to the lot of unassuming benefactors ! 

11. He left for all decided testimony to the realities of our existence. 
After his conversion his life was no fiction or dreary sentimentalism, 
or visionary, fluctuating effort to do everything and accomplish nothing. 
He was eminently a practical man. His piety and discipline — his life 
was practical : it was a reality : his death was to him a glorious reality, 
and his last words were, " Think of the realities of eternity." 

" life is real— life is earnest, 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
Bust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul." 

12. And finally, my friends, what does he teach us concerning afflic- 
tion? 

" His character was formed by a severe discipline." He was many 
times afflicted. He was called to follow in one week three of his children 
to the grave — to even close the eyes of one in death while the funeral 
services of another were in progress. Yet in all this he murmured not 
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against God, nor spoke unadvisedly with his lips. When one that was 
very dear to him was at the point of death, his hour for prayer arrived : 
he read the sacred word, and, as was his custom, commenced to sing a 
hymn. His aged mother interrupted him by the exclamation, " My 
dear son, how can you Bing when your child is so soon to die !" He 
replied, " Mother, I could sing praises to God if the world were on 
fire!" 

His afflictions had taught his dependence on God, and given assurance 
in the divine promise ; he could, therefore, sing in his suffering, and 
praise God even in death : it had quickened his own exertions to do 
good, and taught him to exemplify the truth that personal effort is 
strictly compatible with divine sovereignty. Life should be active, and 
God should be trusted. Let no one repine in affliction with such an 
example, nor live in constant dread of death. If you be fit to die, you 
will not live too long nor die too soon. If not prepared, the Son of 
God commands " Be ye also ready.' 1 

To the immediate relatives he suggests at" once the way to bear 
bereavements. 

To his children, all of whom he led into the fold of Christ, and one 
of whom is already partaker of like precious office with himself, he 
says: " God is your Father ! that is enough. Trust and love Him \ 
for the Lord shall be thy light, 'and thy God thy glory/ " 

Be not ashamed nor prodigal of your patrimony. Yours is a legacy 
greater than that of the millionaire. Through such a father you are 
elevated to the company of God's princes, and shall indeed be " kings 
and priests unto God." 

Of the afflicted, heart-broken widow, who is unable to meet us here, 
what shall I say ? 

There was once an aged woman who was God's adopted child. She 
had been bereft of her only son, and she, moreover, was a widow. The 
weeds of mourning had been long about her. She had no child nor 
consort. She was indeed afflicted, and men hid, as it were, their faces 
from her. Her eyes were dim with age and tears; and soon the world 
was dark, for she was blind. Every dear object was banished from 
her sight ; the earth had vanished, and the sky was gone ; beauty and 
brightness were invisible ; the sun rose and set without her knowledge, 
and perpetual night reigned, cold and starless, and the darkness of the 
grave surrounded her. Time seemed at an end, for succession of days 
was to her no longer. The next light that should burst upon her vision 
was that from the eternal world, and the next morning that of the 
resurrection. Her afflictions were unrivalled by any earthly sorrow, and 
she seemed indeed disconsolate. Who could bring consolation to such 
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a widow ? He alone who wept at the grave of Lazarus could do it. 
He had said to her, " I will not leave you comfortless I" As the 
stars go out in daytime, and are seen best when the sun and moon 
are withdrawn from us, so the lights of heaven shone more clearly 
to this aged widow for the darkness of her night of years, and the lights 
beyond the dark valley of the shadow of death were shining most dis- 
tinctly before her mental vision, and her God was her light in all her 
darkness, her support in all her sorrow, her companion in all her lqne- 
liness; — and He was the God of that widowed, childless, sightless mother, 
till her mind had almost lost connexion with the outward world — till 
no human voice could wake her ; then, with the same word that shall 
wake the dead, He spake to her, and she, responsive, answered with 
her fluttering wings, and flew on angels' pinions to the very home of 
Deity, where God and the Lamb are the light thereof. If such be the 
comfort of one so near disconsolate, what shall I not send to the widow 
of our departed comrade ? Tell her, ye, her children, these words of 
the " Comforter:" "Cast thy burden on the Lord ! He shall sustain 
thee ! Behold, thy Maker is thy husband ; the Lord of Hosts is His 
name !" "As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you, 
saith the Lord thy Bedeemer." 
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'MY GOD IS ALL LIGHT!" 



A correspondent of the Puritan Recorder has contributed to that paper the 
following beautiful stanzas on the dying words of Mr. David M. Wilson, of 
Washington : 

No shadow on the good man's brow, 
No darkness in his sight ; 
* 'Tis heaven begun on earth below ; 

Forever past each night of woe- 
Eternity is light. 

The silent stream had breadth nor depth, 

The foot ne'er touched its brink, 
But onward, upward, o'er the flood, 
> The soul's eye fixed on Judah's God — 
There was no death to drink. 

* The gates of pearl are folded back 

By Christ, in victory's hour, 
While yonder stands the wondrous harp, 
Waiting the blood-washed, faithful heart, 

To wake its mighty power. 

Earth gently passed from out of sight, 
Like morning dreams beyond the night, 

And not a billow dared to swell, 

When heavenward sped the soul to tell 
That God on earth is light. 

Methinks upon the mourner's heart 
There falls a breath from heaven, 
Filling all avenues of love, 
Lifting the tear-dimmed eye above, 
Beyond the cloud that's riven. 

"My God is light!" falls on the ear— 

And Lebanon is fair ; 
Had I a thousand lives to live, 
Oh ! that were small for me to give, 

The light of God to share. 

Time ! — time is but a dying breath ! 
Eternity ! — that has no death, 
But night and morning meet around 
The Throne eternal without sound, 
And never cloud or darkness rests 
Upon the mount of Zion's crest ; 
But glory beams forefer bright, 
% For God is light—" My God is light !" 

Mrs. H. E. S. Day. 
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DISCOURSE. 



Departed Children Dwelling with Christ. 

Luke ztiii: 16. — Stiver little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of God, 

This is a command of the Majesty of the universe, the "Meek and lowly 
J)fsus." Like his own perfect example among men, it is at once simple 
and Sublime. It has in it much of instruction, reproof, and eomfort, and 
blends affectionately the command and love of God. It bears the children 
of a lost race to the arms of a Redeemer ; it takes the " infants 9 * of sinful 
men and places them in the kingdom of heaven, and shows most tenderly 
the interest of the " Great and Mighty God" in the society and safety of 
the little helpless ones of earth. The divine Teacher did not lower his 
dignity to utter this command ; it fell from his lips as the truth of eternity 
with the authority of Heaven, and stands as a caution to all men to " take 
heed lest they dispise one of these little ones." 

It is no mark of greatness to lightly esteem little things, nor of manli- 
ness to disregard the lessons and claims of infancy. Many great men have 
been distinguished by their study of human nature and their regard for 
children. The true student of man is never unacquainted with himself; 
and he who knows himself the best runs oftenestback to childhood to read 
the preface to maturer years. This is the course of wisdom, and true 
greatness is seldom gained without pursuing it. The Christian, the phi- 
losopher, is never weary of studying the attributes and destinies of children 
and of recurring often to the experience of early years ; and he who at 
heart disdains the prattle of a child nor admires the germs of immortality 
that live within it and develope from it, is neither saint or scholar, nor in 
the truest sense, a virtuous man. It is unchaste fastidiousness that sneers 
at infancy and disdains the morning dew of life. It is only lascivious lust 
that laughs at small cloths and blushes with unhallowed thoughts when ' 
reading King David's solemn tribute to his conception months and years 
of infancy, as it was chanted seriously in Jewish worship and often used 
in prayer. It is indifference to the claims of God and desecration of pa- 
rental ties, that call to minister hourly at the nursery-altar persons of 
unclean lips and guilty hands; and it is but to advertise ones *own weak- 
ness to affect disgust for children or treat lightly a father's fondness and a 
mother's love. It is true, none but parents can appreciate the richness of 
parental affection, and fed ihe luxury of parental care ; for none but 
parents enter the "Most Holy Place" of the family temple and receive 
the new made spirit from the very breath of God and know the value of 
their Bolemn charge ; yet it is folly for any being, who was once himself 



ft child, to think lightly of the archangels of a million years to come, be- 
cause he sees them now perchance only in their infancy in a world of sin. 

There is a tendency in •all lands, and has been in all ages, to think too 
lightly of infantile existence and the issues of the springs of life. This 
was true in the time of our Saviour's ministry, and he rebuked it. It is 
true now, and it is wrong. In what is called the upper classes of refined 
society, as well as in the lower walks of life, this subject is trifled with — 
is trifled with in ways unlawful for even professional men to utter ; and it 
all arises from false views of domestic felicity and duty, and false estimates 
of human life. To take life, is, in the civil law, a heinous crime ; to pre- 
vent legitimate life is no less a crime, and to think lightly of the ftrs£ 
years of an immortal existence is what cultivated conscientious minds can 
never do. It is a mark of ill breeding—of poor refinement, for even 
young people or public assemblies to scorn the presence of children and 
chide parents for public tokens of interest in their offspring. It is a sacred 
privilege to carry children to the arms of Christ in pubhc dedication, and 
the most touching of human events is, when a mother, like the wife of 
Rabbi Meir, gives back by death her borrowed jewels, and says, " It is my 
Master's right to come and take his owji." And when parents have been 
thus called to surrender their tender offspring in death, it is unkind and 
uncalled for to magnify their afflictions, by defending or encouraging 
theories which expel their departed ones from the bosom of the Redeemer, 
when He says, with outstretched arms, " Suffer little children to come unto 
me 9 and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven." 

My object in this discourse is, while rebuking the common levity con- 
cerning the morning of our immortality, and showing the improprieties of 
every theory which would expel departed infants from the glory of Heaven, 
to bring also to the wounded spirit of bereavement the consolations of the Gosj)rl . 
and the sympathy of God. 

For this end I propose considering— 

/. Some of the different theories concerning the salvation of deceased children. 

II. The doctrine which the Bible warrants. 

III. The consolation of that doctrine. 

I. The different theories upon the fate of children who die before the 
years of voluntary transgression. 

Both historically and philosophically, this is an interesting though some- 
what intricate department of study. For more than fifteen centuries 
theorists have been issuing their proclamations concerning the fate of de- 
ceased children, and theologians hare brought their yiews of baptism, 
depravity, reprobation, election, natural ability and intermediate states, all 
to bear upon the subject. The cold speculations of childless celibacy and 
the earnest strife of sectarian bigotry have left their mark upon it; and 
parental solicitude, heightened and purified by a lively faith, that claims 
the promise and takes God at his word, has developed it in the cheering 
light of Gospel grace, and driven cold speculation to warm itself in the 



radiance of the Redeemer's countenance and the consolations of his kindly 
words. ' 

In speaking of the different views of infant salvation, it is necessary first 
to observe that there is diversity of opinion concerning the moral character 
of infants as members of a lost race. 

1 . There are those who hold to original tin, meaning by it, not always 
the first sin of Adam, nor of each individual, as many suppose ; but usually 
implying that every member of the human family, in consequence of 
Adam's first transgression, is in a moral state in which he or she will inva- 
riably sis> when coming to years of accountable action — that all the de- 
cendants of Adam in the world have now a tendency to sin and do invaria- 
bly become actual transgressors if continued in this world until the years 
of accountability — that every child has this corrupt nature, and will spon- 
taneously act wrong and feel wrong toward God as soon as the claims of 
his law are presented to it, and that unless this depraved nature be changed 
and the child or grown person be " born again" of the spirit of God, "he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God. " 

Of those who hold this plain doctrine of native depravity — 

(1.) Some believe that no infants arc saved. 

[It is but just to say, the number of persons now who believe all infants 
who die in infancy are lost, is very small, and they are usually led to 
adopt this view by applying strictly to infants, who are incapable of either 
helief or disbelief , those passages which require faith of men as the condi- 
tion of salvation.] 

(2.) Some believe that all baptized infants are saved by the " grace of bap- 
tism," and the others are lost. 

(3.) Some believe that by *• elective grace "some infants are saved, and 
the rest reprobated and lost. 

(4.) And yet others believe that all children, who die before actual trans- 
zression, are regenerated and saved by the grace of God in Shrist. 

Some of this last class believe as strictly the doctrine of election as <J<> 
the others, holding that it is in accordance with the divine nature and the 
word of God, for him to elect to salvation (that is to choose from the first 
of his own existence to save) all the children of our race who die before 
they have voluntarily opposed his government and his will. Of this class 
who thus believe in human depravity and infant salvation, a large propor- 
tion Jjelie?e that all infants are placed in a state of justification before God 
by the death of Christ, and are as really free from condemnation as Adam 
was before the fall — that all infants, living or dying, are thus justified by 
redeeming grace till they commit personal sin. 

The others who believe in both the sinfulness of every unrenewed heart 
and the salvation of deceased infants, suppose the children which are 
taken away from this life are the only ones whose natures are changed and 
made fit for Heaven, and that this change is not effected till the Saviour 
comes by death to take the little sufferers in his arms and bless them and 



bear them to his heavenly fold — that those who are spared to act for them- 
selves in a life of probation here, very few of them, if any, have their 
natures changed until they have learned and felt the claims of the divine 
law and the deliverance of the Gospel. 

The experience of Richard Baxter, or Nathan Dickerman, and other 
cases similar to them, have led some to believe that there are cases of 
regeneration in infancy and early childhood, when the persons made the 
subjects of renewing grace are spared to live and exhibit the riches of 
early piety and the lovely sight of a whole life devoted to the fear of God. 
But such cases are indeed rare, and many disbelieve that any suc^ccur. 

(5.) Some have taught that all infants are saved from positive punishment 
in hell and are yet incapable of being exalted to the superior joys of Heaven. 

(6.) Some think that the children of sincere believers are saved, and those 
only. And yet— 

(7.) Others claim that God has not at all revealed his purpose concern- 
ing any deceased infants, and that the bereaved parent should find consola- 
tion in trusting his departed children with God, without looking for a 
revealed purpose or promise concerning them. 

Thus far I have spoken only of those who believe in the universal de- 
pravity of the race ; and as I believe the entire sinfulness of human nature 
to be plainly taught by revelation and confirmed by the history of the race, 
of course I consider the true doctrine concerning the fate of deceased 
children to have relation to some one of the opinions already advanced. 
But I cannot omit to explain the views also of a 

2d general class of believers, who deny the original depravity of men. 
These hold that the infant character is not prone to evil, or in its individual 
capacity, affected in any way by the fall of our first parents and the culti- 
vated depravity of successive generations, and if the child die in infancy or 
any time before he has become a deliberate transgressor of what he feels 
to be the will of God, he will of course be saved. This view is held uow 
by several sects in America and Europe, and was advocated long before 
the Reformation by Pelagius, a British monk of the fourth century. Au- 
gustine and other writers of that period severely criticised these views,, and 
called them "the new heresy," as though they had not been advanced be- 
fore ; and they probably had not been developed, but have been often 
revived in some form since. His opinions were brought to trial at the 
synod of Carthage, and condemned by the council at Ephesus, in seven 
particulars ; two of which were, that "he denied original »n," and "held 
that unbaptized infants are saved.'* In this case, as is often true, the heretic 
and the council which condemned him were both right and both wrong. 
The ecclesiastics were right in defending the opinion of human sinfulness 
before a holy ,God, but were equally wrong in teaching that an outward 
ordinance performed by man is essential or sufficient for washing away that 
depravity. Their idea that infants are saved by baptism or lost for want 
of it, could have originated only in a ceremonial tendency of the Church, 



arid been upheld and handed down to posterity by teachers destitute of 
parental affection and untaught by the spirit of God. This is to some 
extent historically true. The outward sign was mistaken for the thing 
signified; the spirituality of believers was lost in the forms of the Church; 
and the Church was already become corrupt. The cold scholasticism of 
successive generations of unmarried and childless clergy, would naturally 
lead some from policy and others from honest but false theorizing, to mis- 
apprehend the relations of the Gospel to the most endearing domestic ties, 
and tempt them to take advantage of the social and parental affections of 
the laity and poor people to replenish the temporal succor of the Church. 
While some sincerely believed that baptism' washes away original sin, others 
deemed it a mere matter of policy to have parents believe it. Thus without 
the natural affection of parents themselves, some of them sincerely and 
others selfishly defended and enforced the view that baptism is essential to 
salvation, that thus every parent might feel obliged to procure at any sacri- 
fice, the baptism of his offspring. And to make the ordinance more bind- 
ing, it was decreed at the council of Trent in 1546, " That whosoever 
shall affirm that baptism is not necessary to salvation, let him be accursed." 
This decree of the unreformed Church has not been revoked, and is in per- 
fect keeping with their catechism, which says, ".Afo other means of salva- 
tion is supplied to infants except baptism be administered to them," and "be 
their parents Christians or infidels, they, unless regenerated by the grace of bap- 
tism, are bom to eternal misery and everlasting destruction." This extreme 
view of baptism has been the occasion of other great errors and much 
parental anguish. In its early development it did much to drive Pelagius 
to the opposite extreme to deny human depravity and the infant's need of 
regeneration. While he, on the one hand, was wrong in denying the 
entire fall of the race, and claiming that infants are saved without a Sa- 
viour, and therefore can have no part in the songs of redeeming love ; the 
Church, on the other, under the influence of ceremonialism and unnatural 
celibacy, had equally departed from the doctrines of the Redeemer by sub- 
stituting for Christ an artificial saviour in the form of a ceremonial sign, 
(baptism,) which was claimed to be essential to salvation and sufficient 
for salvation, to all who had it administered to them. 

This view not only led to opposite errors, but it enhanced the afflictions 
' of bereavement. The feelings of the bereaved parent, who believed his 
departed children were suffering the vengeance of eternal fire for want of 
the mere sign of baptism which he might have had placed upon them, could 
not be appreciated "by a class of men who, having no legitimate offspring 
themselves, know not the tenderness of paternal ties and the consolatioas 
which the bereaved parent needs and can find alone in Christ. This fact 
tended to perpetuate the dogma of a dark age, spread its shadow long over 
Christendom and deepen the pangs ofmapy desolate hearts. 

Under this delusion the Patriarchs never suffered ; of it the Apostle* 
never dreamed, except as they saw in prophetic vision approaching times 
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of "unsound doctrine." It was not taught in any form until the Church 
had become degenerate and formal, according to apostolic predictions ; 
;.nd then it hung like a dark cloud over desolate homes till the Reforma- 
tion, and was even adopted by some of the reformers and their followers. 
Martyn Luther was indeed in great doubt about it, and is charged by some 
historians with holding that our text should be interpreted: "Suffer bap- 
tized children to ccme unto me, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven." 
It is admitted that his views were affected by this prevalent error. The 
Church of England at first adopted it and put the unbaptized on the same 
footing with the excommunicated and the suicide, and denied them offices 
of burial. The high Church men still suffer it, saying in their Oxford 
tracts, "Without baptism, none can enter the kingdom of Heaven." 

Many Calvinists were exceedingly troubled with it. Even Richard Bax- 
ter expresses himself thus cautiously upon it: "I think, says he, that no 
man can prove that all unbaptized infants are damned or denied Heaven. 
Nay, I think I can prove a promise to the contrary." In the early time of 
Augustine, Victor and Vincentins advocated this view of Baxter's, and in 
the darkest times there were a few who dared to cherish the hope that 
deceased infants are saved. Bernard, Cajetan, and others adopted it, and 
the Lollards, the Husites, Peter Martyr, and Wlckliffe, all advocated it 
in an indefinite and partial form. As Christians emerged from protracted 
and deeprooted formalism, to regard the ordinances of the Church, espe- 
cially baptism, in the truly simple and spiritual significance of the Gospel, 
they embraced the hope of infant salvation with eagerness; andZuinglius, 
the Swiss Reformer, came boldly to preach both original sin and the salva- 
tion of all children who have not committed actual transgression. "He 
rejected the idea that baptism washes away original sin and condemna- 
tion," and taught that "in consequence of the Atonement of Christ offered 
for all, original sin does not damn even the children of heathens, that the 
blessings of the Atonement are not tied to signs and symbols." "Baptism," 
he says, "recognizes and attests the privilege of redemption rather than 
confers it." "I incline," says he further, "to the sentiment which con- 
siders the death of Christ as available to the salvation of all who are free 
from actual sin." 

Arminius and all his followers agree with Zuinglius on this point. The 
Lutherans, Evangelical Baptists, Methodists, and Friends, all adopt it. 
And, I may add, that the devout brethern of the Church of England, in- 
stead of the theory of "regenerative baptism" by which baptized children 
alone are saved, cheerfully accept and teach the doctrine that all infants 
are saved through the regenerative grace of Christ. The following com- 
parison of the two extreme views that baptized infants alone are saved, and 
the fa/per-Calvinistic one, that only a/ete are elected and saved, will suggest 
the position which most of the the "low Church" friends now occupy on 
this subject. Says a distinguished Episcopalian divine: "A few extrava- 
gant Calvinists have spoken shocking things of the damnation of infants ; 



but to consign the innumerable multitudes of those all oyer the world and 
in every age who die before they commit actual sin, and die unbaptized, to 
eternal damnation, is far more shocking. Even such Calvinists may sup- 
pose tome of these children to be elect and saved ; but the sentiment that 
none dying in infancy are saved except such as are baptized, excludes 
them all." 

We may see then, from this candid expression of opinion, and from the 
nature and origin of theories already advanced, whither the general cur- 
rent of faith is now tending. Nearly all evangelical Protestants and the 
more liberal minded Papists even look beyond the infallible decrees of 
fallible Councils and the mere speculations of theories, and find consola- 
tion in the words of Christ and the Covenant of grace. This is our privi- 
lege. We may with great propriety turn from this unsatisfactory study of 
human theories to the Bible and ask — 

II. What doctrine Concerning the salvation of children the Word of God 
sanctions. 

Tou have already more than guessed my views of what the Bible en- 
courages. To my mind, the Sacred Scriptures give most abundant and 
satisfactory ground of hope, that all children who die before they have opposed 
the moral government of God and committed personal transgression, are regen- 
erated and saved throvgh the. redemption of Christ and the renewing power of the 
spirit of God. 

It is true, the Bible is not in all parts explicit concerning the fate of 
deceased children. It would seem God's love to be trusted, has led him in 
some places to be silent on this subject where we might expect a revela- 
tion of his purpose. But, there is nothing which he has revealed that 
forbids this hope ; and many passages of the Bible do encourage, and 
some I think plainly teach it. 

The feeling of the bereaved Shunamite, when she answered to the in- 
quiry if all was well concerning her deceased child — "All is well;" and 
the composure of King David after the death of his infant son, when 
he said, "Now my child is dead, wherefore should I mourn and fast? Can 
I bring him baek again ? I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me"— 
Both these cases imply that the departed child has gone to the fold of 
Christ, where "all is well." 

My text, I think, plainly declares that infants, "such" as were brought 
to Christ, without distinction of parentage or sex, (< are of the kingdom of 
Heaven." Maresius, in speaking of this passage, says, "Let parents be 
comforted for their departed children; for why are these words of Christ 
so general, but that they seem to include the children not only of believers 
but of unbelievers." John Calvin, in commenting upon these words and 
examples of our Saviour, says, "God adopts infants, and washes them in 
the blood of his Son, and they are regarded by Christ as among his flock. " 
"AH those whom Christ blesses are delivered from the curse of Adam and 
the wrath of God; and as it is known that infants were blessed by him, ii 
2 
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follows that they are exempted from [eternal] death. " Calvin, like Zuing- 
lius, held most distinctly to the doctrine, that while the Bible teaches that 
all children are depraved, it also teaches that they are delivered from the 
evils of depravity by Christ; that they can be, and have been, regenerated 
in infancy; and that all who die in infancy are redeemed and blessed for- 
ever more, through the compassion and merits of Christ. 

While the Saviour plainly taught that some adult persons are liable to be 
excluded from the kingdom of God, it was on the ground of their unwil- 
lingness to be made by his grace like unto sanctified children. While he 
says to persons grown up in sin, "Except ye repent and be converted, and 
become as little children, ye cannot see the kingdom of Heaven," he says, 
with all the emphasis of one having authority, "Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God." 

And, my bereaved friends, as I have before said so say I again: There 
are many passages of the Bible which encourage yAi to hope that your 
departed children are now "in the kingdom of God;" and there are no 
portions of God's word which forbid this hope. 

It does not conflict with any fundamental doctrine of the Scriptures. 
The salvation of infants is in no way derogatory to the divine government 
or the divine character. The sovereignty of God is able to accomplish 
it; the fulness of the Atonement is sufficient for it; the influences of the 
Holy Spirit are appropriate to it; the accountability of man does not op- 
pose it; the spontaneous hopes of the afflicted cluster around it; and the 
faith of the most Christ-like of all denominations of Christians now upholds 
it. Every where the man of God now feels like repeating the words of 
our Saviour, and saying to all, "Take heed that ye dispise not one of these 
little ones; for I say unto you, that in Heaven their angels do always be- 
hold the face of my Father which is in Heaven." 

III. Finally, my friends, consider the consolation which may be drawn 
from this doctrine. 

The influence of the Bible on the human heart is to make the ties of 
friendship much more tender than they otherwise would be; but when 
those ties are broken, it brings more healing consolation than can be found 
in any other system of belief. No religion but that of Christ can stand 
the test of a dying hour, and give to any a rational hope beyond the grave; 
and no faith but confidence in the Redeemer can sooth the broken spirit, 
and support the afflicted in hours of sore bereavement, whatever be the 
ties that are severed. To see a brother laid low in death; to carry the re- 
mains of an affectionate sister to the cold grave — and leave them there in 
the darkness of the tomb; to follow the companion of one's life to the 
solitary resting place beneath the ground; to be left in widowhood or cheer- 
less orphanage — these are bereavements which none but Heaven can 
heal; and the Word of God does bring the specific promises and needed 
comfort. But, of all the ties of friendship, there can be none more endear- 
ing and 3acred than those which bind parents to their offspring; and these 
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ties, like others, are rendered still more dear by precepts of the Bible; 
and it were strange, indeed, if that divine Book, which makes more tender 
these hallowed ties, could not conduct also to such fountains of consolation 
as art just adapted to the mourner's wants. 

The Bible does pre-eminently speak consolation to bereaved parents, 
by suggesting and even teaching this hope that their departed children 
are angels now — not men — not sinners — but pure spirits made perfect, and 
'always beholding the face of our heavenly Father. ' 

It also leads the Christian to confide in God, and cast all burdens upon 
him; and this of itself, if not a word were said concerning the departed 
infants, would be succor to the afflicted, and the crushed mourner would 
fly instinctively to the cross for consolation. But there is also this tangible 
doctrine to meet the specific case of sorrow, and the believer and the 
unrenewed in heart may alike look heavenward for the departed objects 
of parental love, and feel that they have already gone to Christ, and "of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven." 

If any of my readers are afflicted, unbelieving parents, of your departed 
offspring, I can say, "All is well." And through the channels of affliction 
even, you may go to the fountains of life and be healed. Through the 
merits of an infinite Redeemer you may also finally enter the kingdom of 
Heaven as little children have done, free from the curse of depravity and 
your actual sins, to be there afflicted no more forever. 

To the bereaved, Christian parent, I need simply say, look up! God 
whom you serve, the Saviour whom you trust, and the angels whom you 
have begotten, fondled and loved, are all above you, and beckon you 
heavenward. As the tender shepherd takes the bleating lambkin from 
the pelting April shower, and the anxious dam follows it till they both re- 
pose in the enjoyment of gracious food, and drink, and shelter; so follow 
ye the "Good Shepherd" who has taken your little ones from the storms 
of earth to his heavenly mansions. 

This is the council, t|fe the comfort, I am authorized to bring you from 
the Word of God. Goto that Word, bow at the mercy seat, and be ye at 
rest. Nature may demand your tears, but Heaven claims your wounded 
hearts, and Jesus is your friend. Words are too poor to tell your anguish ; 
experience alone can show its depth, and God alone can sooth it. Philoso- 
phy may analyze your woes; but Religion — that alone can heal them. Your 
Heavenly Father can sympathize with you. He knows what bereavement 
is. He has seen in dying agony his only Son; has borne his body to the 
grave, and greeted him in Paradise, and raised him to his Kingdom. 'He 
sat in deepest mourning when his "only begotten Son" expired; but when 
he ascends to glory, Heaven lays off the sack-cloth, and all God's silent 
habitation is filled again with joy ! Thus tarry ye not long at the scene of 
suffering innocence, nor wait around its sepulchre, but look ye to Heaven 
and say, "Ij it not well with the child V* "All is well ! " 
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It is true experience only knows a childless parent's sorrow; then suffer 
me in another's words to tell a parent's grief, and teach a Christimn's hope: 

"To mark the sufferings of a child that cannot tell its woe, 
To see the infant tears gush forth, and know not why they flow; 
To meet the meek uplifted eye that fain would ask relief, 
Tet can but tell of agony — this is a parent's grief ! 

" Through dreary days and darker nights to trace the march of death, 
To hear the faint and frequent sigh, the quick and shortened brefcth; 
To watch the last dread strife draw near, and pray that struggle brief, 
Tho' all is ended with its close — this is a parent's grief! 

"To see, in one short hour, decay the hope of future years, 
To feel how weak a father's prayers, how rain a mother's tears; 
To think the cold grave now must close o'er what was once the chief 
Of all the treasured joys of earth — this is a parent's grief! 

"Yet when the first wild throb is past of anguish and despair, 
To lift the eye of faith to Heaven and think— ' My child is there!' 
This best can dry the gathering tears, this yield the heart relief, 
Until the Christian's pious hope o'ercomes the parent's grief. 

"For tho' brightness hath passed away from the earth, yet a star is 
new-born in the sky, 
And a soul hath gone home to the land of its birth, where are plea- 
sures and fulness of joy; 
And a new harp is strung, and a new voice is given, 
To the anthems of angels in 'the Kingdom of Heaven.' " 
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TO THE READER. 

At the request of the widow of our departed brother, I have con- 
sented to submit the following Discourse for publication. The remarks 
upon the doctrine of the text are only to be viewed in the light of a 
preface to the biographical sketch that follows. The sketch itself is 
brief, and is, with very little alteration and addition,, the same that has 
already been published in the New England Christian Herald. If it 
should serve in a small degree to embalm the memory of our brother 

and benefit the living, I shall be satisfied. 

The Author. 



DISCOURSE. 



2 Cor. iv. 7. 



But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excel* 
lency of the power may be of God, and not of us. 

Humility was a most prominent trait in the character 
of the apostle Paul. Though among the itiost eminent 
and the most highly favored of God, of his or of any 
age, he esteemed himself least of all. This low estimate 
of himself was not merely the result of his personal 
experience, as a child of God ; which grace he had, in 
common with other Christians ; — nor yet was it owing 
wholly to the deep conviction he had of his former 
guilt, on account of bis having been a bloody persecutor, 
and by reason of which, he said, " he was not meet to 
be called an apostle ;" — but his was the humility of the 
minister of Christ, as well as of the disciple of Christ. 
This ministerial humility was the fruit of his deep con- 
viction, that in all his labors and successes, (and who 
was more, laborious and successful than Paul ?) the 
excellency of the power was of God. Weighed in the 
balance with the truth of God and the power of the 
Holy Ghost, he found himself to be comparatively noth- 
ing. As an exhibition of this feeling, hear him, while 
rebuking his brethren for their partial attachments to 
their favorite teachers, demanding, " Who then is Paul, 
and who is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed, 
even as the Lord gave to every man ? I have plant- 
ed, Apollos watered, but God gave the increase. So 



then, neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he 
that watereth, but God that giveth the increase." " I 
labored," he truly says, "more abundantly than they 
all ;" but he adds, " yet not I, but the grace of God, that 
was with me." He contrasted the richness and glory 
of that gospel which he had so successfully preached, 
with the weakness of his own mind, and the frailty of 
his own body, and exclaimed, in terms as indicative of 
the vigor of his intellect, as of the lowliness of his heart, 
We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency 
of the power may be qf God, and not of us. 

How appropriate is this subject to the occasion that 
has called us together. A minister of Christ is fallen, — 
a vessel, in which was deposited the gospel treasure, is 
broken, — in view of whose ministerial character, and 
success in preaching the word, contrasted with his frailty 
and death, we may well say, and must certainly /eel, 
that " we have this treasure in earthen vessels ;" and 
in view of whose unostentatious ministrations and hum- 
ble character, we have, so far as the grace of humility 
is concerned, a striking illustration of the apostle's ex- 
perience and doctrine. 

On an examination of this text and context, I am 
constrained to give a more extended meaning to the 
terms contained in it than is generally given by com-' 
mentators on this passage. By the treasure here, I think 
we are not to understand only or chiefly, the grace of 
regeneration, common to all Christians, but also and 
especially, that gracious gospel message and commis- 
sion, by which the ministers of Christ are qualified and 
authorized to offer salvation to a perishing world. And 
by the earthen- vessels, I understand chiefly the minis- 
ters of the gospel, in their whole character of body and 
mind. Called vessels, because, in a certain sense, they 
contain this treasure — in them it is deposited, and by 
tbem conveyed, to enrich as many as accept it at their 
hands — called earthen vessels, because of their feeble- 



ness and frailty, both of body and mind, and because of 
their great inferiority to the treasure they contain. The 
doctrine of the text, then, is clearly this — 

The rich and powerful truths of the gospel are preached 
to the world, through a human ministry, of feeble minds 
and mortal bodies, that the efficiency and glory of man's 
salvation may evidently appear to be of God, and not of his 
ministers. 

This doctrine, like all the other parts of the gospel 
system, is a direct contravention of worldly policy. The 
earthly prince hopes to secure honor and dignity to 
himself and his throne, in proportion to the dignity and 
splendor of his ministers and ambassadors; — " But God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things that are mighty; and base 
things of the world, and things which are despised, hath 
God chosen, yea and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are." Wherefore ? " That ho flesh 
should glory in his presence ;" that " he that glorieth 
may glory in the Lord." 

A word of caution, however, may be necessary here. 
We are not to infer from this doctrine, that the more 
ignorant, the better minister. Human nature, in its best 
estate, is none too good for the sacred office ; there- 
fore, he who is God's minister should gain all he can, 
and bring all he gains, to his holy vocation : but at 
the same time, human nature, in its feeblest estate, is 
none too feeble, if God chcoses to use it, to confound 
the mighty. The doctrine of the text, in short, is pre- 
dicated of human nature in general, as contrasted with 
the excellency of the gospel treasure, and as compared 
with higher orders of beings, which God might have 
used, if he had preferred them, for this ministry. We 
come to inquire, then, how the employment of such a 
ministry is an occasion of showing that the excellency 
of the power is of God. 



1. The nature of the work accomplished by the minis- 
ters of Christ, is such as the unaided powers of man are 
inadequate to perform. I speak now of this work, as a 
moral and religious reform. In this view, whether the 
reform relate to one soul, or a million, it will appear 
equally impossible, — naturally and philosophically im- 
possible, — to the mere human agent. It is a change of 
heart ; a renovation of moral nature. Such a renovation 
seems, from the nature of the case, to demand a hand 
as skilful and efficient as that of the Creator himself; — 
and this idea is confirmed by the consideration of the- 
entire failure of all human effort for the accomplishment 
of this work. Eloquence, interest, philosophy,, and 
human authority, had all been repeatedly tried, and had 
always failed. How then can the minister of Christ 
hope to succeed ? What has he to urge ? What ade- 
quate resources can be command, to insure success ? 
Motives, he has, it is true, to which human philosophy is 
a stranger ; and he brings to this work a purer zeal and 
a warmer heart than the philosopher or the secular 
orator can command. But what can these effect in such 
a work, without the power of God ? With only these 
advantages, the Christian orator might produce an effect, 
but it would be temporary ; he might excite strong feel- 
ing, but it would be transient. So Demosthenes could 
wake the Athenians to a transient effort, and make 
Philip of Macedon fear and pause ; but this eloquence 
had no effect upon moral character — the corruptor and 
the corrupted were still the same, and Macedonian gold 
conquered Athens. The eloquence of Cicero made 
Catiline and his associates tremble ; but this only drove 
them to greater rage and open violence. But the Chris- 
tian orator takes hold of the heart; bends the will; 
alarms the fears ; excites hope ; mollifies the ferocious 
passions; changes the current of the mind ; renews the 
affections, and transforms the soul. The Christian 
orator goes forth, not to confirm the miuds of men in a 



stronger attachment to the gods that be, but to cast 
down those gods ; to displace their idols, overturn 
their altars, and to erect upon these ruins the temples 
and the altars of the true God. All this he has done. 
And the effect has not been transient. The heart of the 
Tile sinner has been permanently changed, and whole 
communities have been reformed. The world is aston- 
ished at this. They behold this change, with no less 
"wonder and amazement" than that With which the 
Jews looked upon the lame man that had been healed 
by the apostles,- as he " leaped and walked and praised 
God." And the faithful minister is prepared to give the 
same explanation—" Why marvel ye' at this ? or why 
look ye so earnestly x>n us, as though by our own power 
or holiness we had made this man whole ?" Nay, so 
wonderful is this result to the minister himself, that he 
is constrained to say — " It is not I that speak, but the 
Holy Ghost that speaketh in me." God's Spirit is in 
his word, and the unction of the Holy One gives it its 
efficacy. Thus to the minister himself, and to all be- 
holders, it appears evident that " the excellency of the 
power is of God, and not of man." 

2. The greatness and hazard of this work, contrasted 
with the weakness of the instrument, show that the 
excellency of the power is of God. Such are the diffi- 
culties and hazard, that he who is called to it, feels an 
almost involuntary shrinking from the office. In differ- 
ent ages of the church, persecution has- broken out into 
violence, and the peace, reputation and life of the faith- 
ful minister, have been at stake. In all ages and places 
there has been a rising up of the spirit of the world, in 
opposition to the gospel. The gospel minister is often 
so impressed with this, that he pleads to be excused. 
In the language of the prophet, he exclaims-—" Ah ! 
Lord God ! I cannot speak, for I am a child." Ho is 
called to go forth against spiritual wickedness in- high 
places. What can he do ? His only hope must be in 
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Him who hath said — " Be not afraid of their faces. Be- 
hold I have made thee a defenced city, and an iron pillar, 
and brazen walls against the whole land. They shall 
fight against thee, but they shall not prevail against 
thee ; for I am with thee, saith the Lord, to deliver thee." 
The result confirms the promise. " The minister of 
Christ is immortal until his work is done." " For the 
power is of God, and not of us." 

3. JThe purity and perfection of the gospel treasure, in 
its character and effects, contrasted with the intellectual 
errors and moral weakness of the minister, show that 
the excellency of the power is of God. Superstition and 
ignorance may, in some cases, have thrown a kind of 
awe and sacredness around the ministerial character, as 
though it was superhuman. And it must be granted, 
that the office and ministrations are to be held sacred, 
for these are of God. But it is this, and this only, that 
elevates the minister. Take away his commission, or 
in other words, empty the vessel of its treasure, , and 
what is left ? If we wish to view the subject, therefore, 
in its true light, we must notice that the treasure honors 
the vessel, and not the vessel the treasure. I need not 
atop. -to mention the infirmities of even those ministers 
that have been highly honored of 'God, in the salvation 
of souls. It is enough to say, they are men. They are 
possessed of human passions^ and are encompassed with 
human infirmities. And yet how high their commission ! 
how noble their work! and in many instances, ^ow 
wonderful their success ! Nor should it be disguised, 
that God, as in choosing a king for his ancient Israel, so 
in choosing a minister for bis church, judgeth not as 
man judgeth. Not always those who possess the greatest 
excellency of speech, as the world judge, are the most 
successful ministers. Not always the profound, philoso- 
pher, the greatest critic, or the most polished orator, is 
the most successful in winning souls to Christ. Without 
these qualifications, their word may he mighty through 



God, to the pulling down of the strong holds of Satan. 
It is "in demonstration of the Spirit," and "in the 
power of the Holy Ghost/' Hence their word, like that 
of their Master, is "with authority;" and men "take 
knowledge of them that they have been with Jesus." 
" For they have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of God !" 

4. Prone as men are to forget the great First Cause, 
in the agency of intermediate causes — prone as they are 
to love the creature rather than the Creator, there is 
special danger that the preaching of the gospel itself 
should be an occasion of idolatry. And this would most 
certainly be the case if the ministers employed were of 
a higher order of beings. Even now, so great are the 
blessings men receive by the gospel, and so lovely and 
winning is the spirit of the humble and faithful servant 
of the church, the converts to Christianity aire in danger 
of transferring a portion of that affection which they 
owe to God alone, to the honored instrument of their 
conversion. It was thus, that, in the primitive church* 
one was for Paul, and one for Apollos. It is in Ibis way 
the Roman church has filled her calendar with saints* 
and transferred a part of the devotions of the chord* 
bom God to man. And it is thus that among ourselves* 
i& some instances, we witness preferences that gender 
strife, and affection that borders on idolatry. What 
then would have been the result, if the vessel, in the 
material and finish, bore any comparison to the treasure 
it contains ? What if God had sent, to preach his gospel, 
perfect and immortal beings, with the minds of angelsy 
and with forms of heavenly polish and beauty ? Such an 
apostle might multiply converts to himself, but he would 
accomplish but little for God. The great burden of the* 
gospel theme is Christ; and the moment the preetckef 
comes in between the hearer and Christ, the good efeet 
is lost. Hence our apostle says — " We preach not ow- 
selvest, bat Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves year 
2 
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servants for Jesus' sake. 9 ' " The gods/' said the Lycao~ 
mans, witnessing the power of Paul and Barnabas — 
" The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men." 
And it was with difficulty they could be restrained from 
offering sacrifices unto the apostles. How much more 
would they have been inclined to this, if the apostles 
had been of a superhuman character ! And how uni- 
versal would this idolatry become, were this the charac- 
ter of all ministers ! As it is, their feebleness and frailty 
preserve the people from this idolatry, and secure the 
glory to God. " For we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of 
God, and not of us." 

5. Finally — the mortality and death of ministers of 
the gospel show that the excellency of the power is 
of God, and not of them. The faithful minister has a 
common liability with the rest of mankind, to diseases 
and death ; and he has also special liabilities peculiar 
to his calling. His labors are peculiar, excessive and 
well suited to mar and break the frail vessel ; so that 
an eminent man has said, not without reason, that " the 
faithful minister would, sooner or, later, fall a martyr to 
his work." His mind has excitements that are too 
powerful for the body. The word, like a fire in the 
bones, consumes the marrow. The ardor of desire, the 
rush of high-wrought feeling, and the vigorous efforts 
of body and mind which these produce, destroy the 
earthen vessel. Nervous derangement, general debility, 
diseases of the heart, and especially of the htngs, often 
hurry him to an early grave. Well may he say, " I die 
daily" — and yet in his Weakness he is strong. As the 
vessel dissolves, the treasure shines brighter, and is 
poured forth in greater abundance ; or, to use another 
figure — though the sword of the Spirit is so sharp 
as to cut the sheath that contains it, and so heavy 
that it palsies the arm that wields it, still the feeble 
efforts and tremulous thrusts of the dying man pierce 
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the heart, and divide the soul and spirit, the joints and 
marrow. Hare we not witnessed with what energy and 
power the dying servant of God whispers out his parting 
testimony ? And when this energy is contrasted with 
the frailty of the dissolving vessel, is it not apparent that 
the excellency of the power is of God ? This also is 
apparent in his death. For though the vessel is broken, 
the treasure is not wasted. Though ministers die, the 
ministerial message lives. And it is this very thought 
that is so beautifully and impressively illustrated by the 
apostle Peter: — "Being born again," (speaking of his 
Christian brethren,) "not of corruptible seed, but of 
incorruptible, by the word of God, which liveth andi 
abideth for ever. For all flesh is as grass, and all the 
glory of man as the flower of grass. The grass wither- 
ed and the flower thereof falleth away, but the word of 
the Lord endure th for ever. And this is the word which 
by the gospel is preached unto you." How inimitable 
is this contrast between the frailty of man, and the living 
energy of the divine word ! How natural to suppose, 
when the leader or the champion of a cause is fallen, 
the cause itself must suffer, if not sink ! When Christ 
was crucified, the disciples, ignorant of the living energy 
of the divine word, thought all was lost ; so, frequently, 
at the present day, when a useful minister of the cross 
falls, we see a gloom on the prospects of the church, 
and we fear the cause will suffer loss. But all experience 
teaches, that " the word of God liveth and abideth for 
ever." The apostles have fallen — their successors have 
fallen—- Wesley, Asbury and most of their associates 
have fallen — numbers of useful ministers among, our- 
selves, and last of all, he whose death we now deplore, 
have fallen ; and if our faith and hope stood in the wis- 
dom of man, they would long since have failed us ; but 
they stand in the power of God. The further advance* 
ment of the cause and the progress of truth cease not by 
reason of this mortality. Thousands of vessels, through 
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successive generations, have bees broken, yet is not the 
treasure wasted. It is poured through other channels— 
it is emptied from vessel to vessel — it rolls down through 
the lapse of ages, independent of the ravages of death 
and the fall of its champions, exhibiting, in its perpetuity 
and increase, the characteristic impress of the power of 
God. How emphatically true, then, is the language of 
our text : — We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may he qf God, and not of us. 

To illustrate more fully the doctrine of the text, to 
pay a just tribute to the memory of a deceased brother, 
and to afford a tender and impressive lesson of instruc- 
tion to those who survive, and especially to his brethren 
in the ministry, I shall now proceed to give a brief 
sketch of the life, public ministry, and death of. Rev. 
Edward Hyde. 

Rev. Edwajld Hyde was born March 31, 1766. His 
father, Capt. James Hyde, was a man ef piety, and 
one among the first members of the M. E» Church in 
Norwich, Conn., and subsequently a local preacher. His 
mother was a devout member of the Congregational 
Church, in which communion she lived and died. But, 
though belonging to different churches, they were united 
in affection and devotion, and died in one hope of a 
glorious immortality. They left eight children, who 
were all pious, and, like their parents, equally divided 
in their church relationship ; four belonging to the M. 
£. Church, and four to the Presbyterian Church. One 
of each church has died, leaying three to each respec- 
tively ; and one of those that survive, in each church, 
is a minister of the gospel* Like their parents, also, 
the children have shunned all contention on religious 
subjects, and have been pleasantly united in fraternal 
and^ Christian love in all their intercourse with each 
ether. The grand-parents also, are represented as being 
eminently pious in their day ; and almost all their great 
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grand-children, who hnre arrived to a suitable age, are 
walking in the steps of their pious ancestors. And it is 
said that in all this numerous family there has scarcely 
been found a dissolute or profligate person, from the 
grand-parents down to the present day. One would 
think that some good old Caleb had been the patriarch 
of this household, who, " because he had another spirit 
with him, and followed the Lord fully," had, through the 
divine promise, secured to himself, and his children 
after him, a goodly inheritance in the spiritual Canaan. 

But, to return to the history of our deceased brother. 
At the age of eight years, he had a violent attack of the 
canker and rash, (Scarlatina angkuma^ so that for several 
days his life was despaired of. He was raised up how- 
ever from the very jaws of death, but not until his vocal 
organs had been injured by the disease, so as ever after 
to prove an obstruction to his delivery. This impedi- 
ment proved a great trial to him, when, in after life, 
he was pressed in spirit to enter the gospel ministry ; 
thinking that perhaps this was a providential indication 
that God had not called him to the work. 

In the spring of 1803, when Edward was but seventeen 
years of age, at a time when the preachers of the circuit 
were all gone to the annual conference, an extensive 
revival of religion commenced in Norwich, in which 
many, and the subject of this memoir among others, were 
brought to a saving knowledge of the truth ; almost all 
of whom, it is said, have continued steadfast in the faith* 
George M. Hyde, Esq;, brother of the deceased, says of his 
brother in a letter to me, since his death, " He kept his 
course steadily along, up to the day of his triumphant 
death." 

Br. Hyde early commenced his course of usefulness. 
His custom was for some time before he began to preach, 
to select some individual whom he knew to be serious, 
and continue to exhort him, to pray with and for him, 
and conduct him to meeting until he could rejoice in 
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hope. He would then take another, and thus he con- 
tinued, until he commenced his public ministry. 

He commenced preaching in February, 1809 ; and in 
the same or the following month, at the request of his 
Presiding Elder, Rev. Elijah R. Sabin, he left his father's 
house to travel on Ashburnham circuit until the follow* 
tng conference. This separation from his father was the 
more painful, because the old gentleman had designed 
Edward to remain with him, and be the staff of his old 
age. Painful as it was, however, the father for the sake 
of the cause made the sacrifice willingly, and furnished 
Jus son with the means of joining the travelling con- 
nection. The Sabbath before he was to start on his 
work, the old gentleman delivered a sermon on the 
occasion. "I never before," says Mr. 6. M. Hyde^ 
" saw my father so much affected." Indeed, none but 
-one who has passed through such a scene can fully 
enter into the feelings it produces. It is not merely 
parting, but it is parting under peculiar circumstances. 
In the early days of the Methodist ministry there was 
something of the character of Christian chivalry. It 
was entering the war against infidels^nd bigots. It was 
an enterprise full of incident, and fraught with suffering 
and privation. The adventurers in this enterprise went 
forth in the spirit of the ancient martyrs, waving the 
banners of the cross in the presence of a wondering, 
despising, and perishing world, proclaiming as they 

went — 

u Let all to Jews 9 crow draw nigh *, 
He bore the cross for all." 

Much of this character still remained, when young 
Edward buckled on the harness, and went forth in this 
crusade against a wicked world. To part with a son 
under such circumstances, what parent but must feel ? 
With a heart deeply solicitous for the cause of God, and 
with bowels of affection yearning over a beloved son, 
the father on this occasion delivered, in behalf of the 
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son to the people, and in bis own behalf to the son, his 
solemn charge and valedictory. It proved the last 
parting; for the following April, and before Edward 
returned, the father fell asleep in Christ. 

On the morning following this interesting Sabbath, 
before any others of the family were up, except the 
father, Edward left. His heart, it seems, was too full 
to go through the accustomed ceremonies of parting, 
and he therefore availed himself of this early hour to 
leave the paternal dwelling. " I saw him from my 
chamber," says the brother already quoted, "as he 
started before sunrise upon the work from which he 
never desisted, till called off by his last sickness to lay 
down his body and his charge together." But that last 
parting scene between the father and the son, who can 
describe ? There were none to witness it. And if there 
had been witnesses, none but a parent or a son in similar 
circumstances, could fully sympathize with such a scene. 
My friends, such a parting your speaker has not only 
witnessed but experienced ; and memory sometimes hangs 
over it still, with a pleasing melancholy. The impres- 
sions of that hour were stamped so deep upon my soul r 
that recollection, indulged in but a moment, brings 
back the mental agony and the bursting heart, as if it 
were the repetition of the reality. Pardon me ! I will 
not, because I cannot, describe this scene from my own 
experience. The attempt excites emotions too strong 
for utterance. But I once heard such a parting scene 
described — painted to the very life — by our late venerable 
Bishop George, than whom, few have ever spoken with 
a warmer heart, or a more glowing tongue. " See,* 
said he, " the youthful son take the withered hand of his 
aged father, and bid him farewell, perhaps for the last 
time. ' Where are you going my son ? ' says the father. 
' I am going, father, to preach the gospel to poor, perish- 
ing sinners. 9 ( But, must you leave me in my declining 
years, and take away the staff of my old age ? How 
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can I spare you, my sob ? How eon I give you up ? ' 
c Father, God shall be the staff of yofcr old age ! Behold 
the world lieth in wickedness ! sinners are perishing, — 
the love of Christ constrained me. O, let me go, that 
I may save a soul from death ! * 'Go my son ! go, and 
do your Master's work ! God forbid that I should 
hinder you ! I am growing old, it is true, and though it 
might seem right that I should have a son to lean upon 
in the decrepitude of age, still I will trust in God ; his 
rod and his staff, they shall comfort me.' " * 

Such, perhaps, was the parting of Edward and his 
father, on that still and mournful morning, when they 
looked upon each other for the last time. For the last 
time, did I say? I mistake; before this they have 
doubtless met again. Who knows but the father's spirit 
mingled in that interesting scene, when the spirit of our 
deceased brother was straggling loose from its fetters ! 
Aye, and when the spirit was free, with what felicitations 
did they greet each other, and with what holy converse 
and heavenly exultation* did they bear off together, on 
a wave of glory, to the shores of Paradise ! But I an- 
ticipate. Let us return to the narrative. 

Br. Hyde joined the travelling connection 4be follow* 
ing June, (1809) at the session of the N. E. Conference, 
in Monmouth, Me., and travelled successively the fol- 
lowing circuits, via. : in 1809, Poplin and Salem, N. H. ; 
1810, Readfield, Me. ; 1911, he was ordained deacon, 
received into full connection, and stationed oft Scituate 
circuit ; 1812, Martha's Vineyard. This year he became 
connected in marriage with her who is now left a wwfow, 
to mourn r with her daughter, their only child, the loss 
of one of the kindest of husbands and fathers. 1813, 
Tolland, which then included this, (Wilbrabam,) and 
several neighboring towns ; 1814, Somerset, Bristol and 
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Rhode Island ; 1815, Warwick; 1816, Pomfret; 1817, 
Ashburnham ; 1818 and 19, New London circuit; 1820 
and 81, Wellfleet. The four following years he presided 
over Boston district, after which, for four years, he pre- 
sided over the New London district; and in 1830, he 
was again placed on Boston district, considerably 
changed, however, from its former geographical limits ; 
and in 1831, he was stationed on this circuit, (Wilbra- 
ham,) and took charge of the Steward's Department of 
the Wesleyan Academy. 

I have heard it stated, and believe it to be correct, 
that he rarely failed of having revivals on the circuits 
he travelled. According to the Minutes, he had a nett 
gain the first year he was on New London circuit of 
362 ; and the first year on Wellfleet circuit, 208. While 
on the districts also, most of his years were years of 
quiet prosperity to the Church. I recollect to have 
heard our venerable Bishop George bear testimony 
to Br. Hyde's success as a minister of the gospel. 
" Br. Hyde," said the Bishop, " is generally favored 
with gracious revivals, wherever he labors." This suc- 
cess was a striking exemplification of the text : " We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellen- 
cy of the power may be of God, and not of us." Br. 
Hyde made no pretensions to the graces of oratory. His 
impediment, already alluded to, deprived his voice of 
melody and grace, and gave it, to a stranger, especially, 
an unpleasant harshness. But he preached Christ, and 
that too, with the Holy Ghost and with power. 

I will mention one or two traits in Br. Hyde's 
ministerial and Christian character, not. to eulogize the 
dead, for our praise cannot now affect him, but to hold 
his virtues in grateful remembrance, and to present them 
as an example to others. 

He was a man of one work. He labored solely for 
God and for the Church. From this he could not be 
diverted, either by the hope of worldly gain, or worldly 
3 
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applause ; nor yet, what must have been to him a still 
greater sacrifice, by a desire of social relaxation and 
domestic enjoyment. I say a greater sacrifice, because 
he, (and this, so far as I am acquainted, is true of all his 
father's family,) had strong social feelings and domestic 
attachments. But these were never allowed unnecessa- 
rily to interfere with his ministerial duties. As he had 
learned, when young, to forsake father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, houses and lands, for Christ's sake, 
and for the gospel, so he was prepared to forego the en- 
dearments of his own domestic fireside, for the same 
cause. 

He was a minister of industry and zeal. Give Br. 
Hyde a field of labor in the Lord's vineyard, and you 
might be assured, not only that he would improve all 
his time, but that he would lay out all his strength in its 
cultivation. It cost him no effort to be zealous in the 
cause of God, because the "zeal of God's house had 
eaten him up," and a love for Zion was the element in 
which he lived and moved. His state of bodily health 
contributed greatly to the fruits of his zeal. From the 
time he commenced his labors, until his last sickness, he 
never lost an appointment in consequence of ill health, 
and he rarely complained of fatigue. His system seem- 
ed formed for endurance. He had no superfluity of flesh, 
and no lack of muscular or vital energy. But all he had 
was brought into requisition, and used not only to the 
extent of his physical resources, but even beyond them; 
and it was this excessive draft upon nature, that pros- 
trated his energies — his life was placed as a sacrifice 
,upon the altar of his zeal; and the fire that consumed 
the immolated victim was kindled by his ardent love to 
God and man. 

Another trait in the Christian and ministerial charac- 
ter of the deceased, was meekness and Christian forbear- 
ance. These virtues ought to be noticed the more, 
because they are so rare. How often do we see zealous 
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Christians and zealous ministers jealous of their honor, 
and impatient of contradiction. But it was not so with 
Br. Hyde. Although sufficiently decided in his own 
opinion, yet he was not attached to that opinion merely 
because it was Aw, and therefore it did not disturb him 
to be contradicted. When any question was started in 
Conference or elsewhere, that seemed to .reflect upon 
him or his administration, he was not hasty to reply, nor 
was he censorious towards his accusers. Whenever 
duty seemed to require that he should speak in his own 
vindication, or in defence of his own opinion, he spake 
not from wounded pride, nor in the spirit of bitter retort, 
but it was in a ** meek and quiet spirit." How lovely 
is this spirit ! Well might the apostle say, " It is in the 
sight of God of great price." It' is the very spirit of 
our Master, who endured great contradictions of sinners, 
" who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; when he 
suffered, he threatened not." 

Finally, Br. Hyde gave a practical example of an ami- 
able, companionable spirit, united with Christian and 
ministerial dignity. He was uniformly affable, but 
never light and trifling. This rendered him, at the same 
time, a pleasant and a profitable companion. And these 
traits of character were maintained at home as well 
as abroad ; in the private and domestic circle, as well 
as in public. In proof of this, I will here give the tes- 
timony of one who best knew him in his hours of relax- 
ation — I mean his surviving companion. "In living 
with him twenty years," she says, " I never saw him 
angry, and never heard him speak an unpleasant word. 
I never saw him light or trifling ; but he would often 
check this spirit in others. His motto was, to speak 
evil of no man. It has been a great satisfaction to me, 
in this my time of affliction, to reflect upon our peaceful 
union, and that through grace, I was ever kept from op- 
position to his calling, as an itinerant minister ; although 
my afflictions and privations have been great. And this 



my dear husband realized in his dying hour. ' 9 ' said 
he, 'what comfort it affords me now, to think how 
pleasantly we have spent our lives together.' " 

It is due to the memory of Br. Hyde, to insert here 
the testimony of an intelligent brother and his intimate 
acquaintance and friend.* In a letter of condolence to 
the bereaved # widow, he says, — " Time will never efface 
from my memory his kindness and forbearance, and his 
inflexible adherence to what he believed to be right and 
proper. Be assured his memory is precious to all his 
old friends and associates in this place .f The Metho- 
dist Church has lost a valuable and able advocate, and 
the community a philanthropist and benefactor." 

But we must follow our brother to his last sickness. 
This, considering the nature of his disease, was short 
and pleasant. It is difficult to conceive how death could 
be more pleasant. 

One year last August he was attacked with a he- 
morrhage from the lungs, as it is now supposed, though 
at the time, the rupture healed so Soon and the indispo- 
sition was so slight, it was judged by the physician and 
friends that it might proceed from the stomach. Since 
that time, however, his friends have remarked, that his 
ability to endure labor without fatigue was impaired/ 
He, nevertheless, continued his accustomed labors until 
last December, when he began gradually to decline, and 
this decline was accelerated by a return of bleeding 
sometime in the month of January, until finally he sunk 
away into the arms of death, on Friday evening, the 16th 
pf March, 1832. 

. His disease was pulmonary consumption of the mild- 
est form. It made its approach so silently, and sapped 
the foundation of life with so little pain, that the patient 
never supposed himself dangerous until about one week 
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before his death. By the candid declaration of his 
friends, and by a more careful attention to his symp- 
toms, he became at length fully apprized that the time 
of his departure was near. But though he made this 
discovery so late, and the transition of his mind, from 
a strong hope of recovery to an entire relinquishment of 
that hope, was so sudden, yet he was not in the least 
moved, either by the certainty or nearness of the solemn 
and decisive event. Moved, did I say ? He was indeed, 
greatly moved. It was not, however, the emotion of 
sorrow, or of fear ; but of triumphant joy, and of ecstatic 
hope. It was not a mere willingness to die, extorted by 
protracted and excruciating pains ; for of these he had 
none, or next to none, from the time he was confined 
till he fell sweetly asleep in Christ. It was not a stupid 
acquiescence, growing out of physical debility, and 
blunted sensibilities, for his mind was in a most anima- 
ted and vigorous exercise! He seemed never weary in 
talking and rejoicing. Neither on the other hand, was 
it the delirium of a fever, or of the animal system, strung 
up to too great an excitement by some physical cause j 
for his system was fast' sinking under the influence of 
his disease. The component parts and aggregate parti- 
cles of the " earthen vessel " were already relaxed and 
dissolving by the destroying touch of death. Yet the 
treasure in this vessel glowed brightly ; and still more 
brightly, as the chinks of dissolving nature more clearly 
disclosed its richness and beauty. 

But if I would draw this picture more nearly to the 
life, I must call your attention, successively, to several 
distinct traits in this death-bed scene. It was a great 
gratification to his friends, and it is hoped, an occasion 
of much spiritual instruction to all who saw him, that 
his voice, which had for weeks before only been in a 
whisper, was for the last few days of his life, fully re- 
stored. With this, as well as with his countenance, he 
showed forth the praises of God. 
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To say he manifested entire resignation in all things, 
during his sickness, is saying but little, when we com- 
pare it with the much more that he felt and experienced. 
Yet to be fully resigned, under such circumstances, is 
a great and gracious attainment. This resignation, in 
the case of Br. Hyde, was not only entire but constant. 
From the time he was taken sick, it was not known 
that an anxious thought entered his heart. He had a 
responsible charge on his hands, but he gave it all 
up, and expressed to his companion, his surprise, that 
he had had no anxiety on the subject, from the begin- 
ning of his confinement. His worldly business, he said, 
was all settled. As though he had been premonished 
that he must set his house in order, he had, at the pre- 
ceding Conference, arranged all his business, so as to be 
ready to leave it : and he was now prepared to die, at 
peace, not only with God, but also with all men. 

His heart seemed constantly full and overflowing with 
gratitude to God. He could see the hand of God in all 
things. In his life, he said, he had been peculiarly fa- 
vored. The sun of prosperity had always shone upon 
him. In his arrangements for the present year, he saw 
an overruling Providence. If he had gone on to his 
district again, as he expected when he went to the 
Annual Conference, the disease, which it seems had 
already marked him for its prey, might have arrested 
him, when at a distance from home, and in the midst of 
appointments and duties, that would have embarrassed 
him and the Church. But now, by an unforeseen Provi- 
dence, he was thrown into the bosom of his family, not 
to suffer, but to enjoy a pleasant sickness, and a glorious 
death. By this station also he was not far from a be- 
loved brother, Mr. George M. Hyde, who was thereby 
enabled to be with him, and watch by his bedside to the 
last. 

Another circumstance worthy of notice, in the expe- 
rience and feelings of Br. Hyde during his sickness, was 
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bis increased delight in those doctrines, which he had so 
long espoused and preached. He .could now say, more 
emphatically than ever, that he was not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ, for he knew by experience in the hour 
of greatest trial, that it was the power of God unto salva- 
tion. The hour of death not only tries men's souls, but 
it tries their doctrines, and their religious systems. 
How many systems of infidel philosophy, and of false 
religion, in which men have gloried while in health and 
prosperity, have utterly failed their votaries in the 
agonies of death. Only one — salvation by a living ap- 
propriating faith in a crucified Redeemer — has proved, 
under all circumstances, perfectly satisfactory. But Br. 
Hyde manifested an inward confidence not only in the 
gospel plan generally, but especially in those peculiar 
and essential doctrines that he had so often insisted 
upon in his ministry, — the atonement for one. He 
had nothing, he said, in which he could trust, but the 
atonement. His former labors and successes in the min- 
istry were nothing — he was still a sinner, saved by 
grace. " O, the atonement ! the glorious atonement I " he 
would exclaim, until his heart would seem ready to 
burst with joy and gratitude. 

Another doctrine on which he delighted much to dwell 
was personal holiness and entire sanctification. He stated 
to his companion that he had for years enjoyed that 
"perfect love, that casteth out fear." And it was a 
doctrine which he delighted to dwell upon. He spake 
of it to almost all who came in, and seemed never weary 
in pressing it upon those who gathered round his bed. 
He had but one thing more that he desired on earth, he 
said, and that was to stand once more amqng his breth- 
ren in the ministry, and especially in the N. E. Confer- 
ence, and exhort them to holiness of heart and life, and 
urge them to preach holiness to the Church. He seem- 
ed desirous especially to leave his dying testimony in 
favor of this doctrine, to his brethren in the ministry — 
a rich legacy ! a martyr's testimony ! 



It was this perfect love toward God and man that 
burst forth to overflowing on all that approached his 
dying bed, — and they were many. Few dying saints have 
an opportunity to talk to so many on their death-bed as 
had Br. Hyde, especially of the young. Time and again, 
scores of youths belonging to the school, came round 
his bed to see him die. If he must die, what a blessing 
that his dying scene was laid in a family of seventy or 
eighty youths, and in connection with a school of be- 
tween one and two hundred, who thereby had the priv- 
ilege of seeing "how a Christian could die." 

In short his death was most triumphant. He " had a 
desire to depart and be with Christ." Day after day he 
would have a company of the pious students in his 
room to sing. His favorite hymns were, the one begin- 
ning, 

"And let this feeble body fail,"— 

and the other, 

" On Jordan's stormy banks I stand." 
He requested that this exercise might he repeated so 
long as he lived. 

He could not endure that his afflicted wife should ap- 
proach him with a sad countenance. His own ema- 
ciated features were lit up with a smile, and he wished 
to see the same index of joy on every face. And so 
fully did he succeed in throwing this spirit around him, 
that the room was pleasant. Several who were in the 
habit of visiting him, stated that they could not make it 
peem like the apartment of a dying man. " If God 
should offer me the world," he said, " and add to it two 
thousand worlds, I would not choose to go back to life." 
At one time he thought himself dying, but revived again. 
The next day, a brother from the neighborhood called 
on him, and said, "Well, Br. Hyde, you are with us yet" 
He replied, with a tone and emphasis the most natural 
and easy, — " Yes ; I thought I should have gone home 
yesterday, but it seems I am to stay a day or two 
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longer ! " He often shouted aloud the praises of God. 
Yea, he seemed to live in the very element of joy ; *and 
in this happy frame he continued day after day, without 
an intervening cloud, 

" To hide for a moment the Lord from his eyes." 
His last words were, — " The chariot is come ! '? — " Don't 
you see them ! " — " Glory to God ! " — " Hallelujah ! " — 
and then, with a few motions of the lips, he gently 
breathed out his soul to God. 
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